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Curistmas day, on December 25, is one of the latest of the 
feasts commemorative of Jesus Christ instituted by the church, for 
it only began to be observed toward the end of the fourth century. 
John Chrysostom’ has left us a homily preached at Antioch 
which helps us to fix the exact date at which it was first kept in 
that important Christian center. His name for the feast is: 
The birth of Christ after the flesh. ‘It is not yet ten years,” he 
says, ‘‘since this day became manifest and known to us.” And 
a little below he remarks: ‘This day is everywhere a matter 
for discussion; for some accuse it of being a new feast and 
new-fangled, and of having been introduced but now; while 
others contend that it is old and original, because the prophets 
long ago foretold about his birth; and they argue that long ago 
it was revealed and held in repute by the inhabitants of regions 
extending from Gades to Thrace.” 

Thus we know that the Christmas, or feast of the birth of 
Christ, was observed in Antioch, the oldest Christian center out- 
side Jerusalem, not earlier than 376 A. D.; that ten years later 
it was far from being unanimously accepted by Christians. 
Indeed, if we bear in mind that Chrysostom was an advocate of 
the new feast, we can infer from his language that eastern 


* MIGNE, Patrologia Greca, XLIX, p. 351. 
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Christendom was extremely opposed to it. He also implies that 
it was celebrated in the western half of the world bordering the 
Mediterranean before it gained a footing in the eastern half. 

An Armenian writer of the eleventh century * records — we 
know not on what authority —that it was first observed in 
imperial circles in Constantinople A. D. 373, having been invented 
much earlier by Artemon the heretic in Rome. In Egypt it was 
still repudiated in the fifth century, for Cassian, a Latin Father, 
in his Collat., X, 2, tells us that: In Egypt the custom is 
retained from ancient tradition of celebrating in a single festival 
on the one day of Epiphany both the Lord’s baptism and his 
nativity after the flesh, instead of keeping them separately on 
two distinct days, ‘‘as is done in the western provinces” of the 
empire. In Armenia to this day the two feasts of the baptism 
and of the fleshly birth are kept together on the day of Epiph- 
any, 2. é., January 6. 

In Rome, the date at which the festival of December 25 was 
instituted is difficult to ascertain. Ambrose of Milan, however, 
in his third book “About Virgins,” chap. 1, reminds his sister 
Marcellina that she took the veil of a nun from Pope Liberius 
on the birthday of the Savior, and adds the remark: ‘On what 
day could you better do so than on that upon which the virgin was 
vouchsafed her offspring?’’ It is evident, therefore, that the 
birth from the virgin was celebrated in Rome as early as the year 
366, in the September of which this pope died. It is usually 
assumed that the feast in question was kept on December 25, but 
that is not certain, for Ambrose says nothing on the point. If 
it was really invented by Artemon, as the Armenians have always 
declared, it must go back to the third century in the West, and 
that would explain Chrysostom’s statement. 

In our own islands we have an interesting record that the 
Christian feast of Christmas coincided in date with an earlier 
pagan festival. For the venerable Bede tells us in his work 
De Temporum Ratione, cap. 13, that ‘“‘the Anglian peoples began 
the year on December 25, on the day on which we now cele- 
brate the birth of the Lord; and they then called the very 


* Paul of ‘Taron against Theopistos. 
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night, which is now sacrosanct to us, by the vernacular name of 
modranecht, that is, the night of mothers, by reason, we suspect, 
of the ceremonies which they conducted on it, watching 
throughout its length.”’ 

For a similar reason the Germans still call Christmas the 
Wethnacht. The old Scandinavian word “ yule” signifies the feast 
of the solstice or turn of the sun, for on December 25 the 
shortest day is past, and the day begins to wax again. 

In Italy also, and in Latin countries generally, the new Christ- 
mas of the end of the fourth century coincided with an older 
pagan festival. The Saturnalia, when the slave was for once as 
good as his master, lasted from December 17-24, to be followed 
on December 25 by the Brumalia or Breuima, the feast of the 
shortest day, the first of the new sun, the last of the old, as 
Ovid says: 

Bruma noui prima est, ueterisque nouissima solis. 
This was followed by the Sigillaria, so called because on it 
parents gave dolls to their children. The new year proper began 
with the first of January, on which stren@, the French étrennes, 
were given by friends and relations to one another, by way of 
good omen, dont omints causa. 

Christian writers of the fifth century make it clear by their 
protests against the pagan merriment with which the last week 
of the old year and the first days of the new were still marked, 
that the new feast of Christmas had been put on December 25 
in order to hallow in the Christian way a day round which more 
than round any other the associations of the older religion 
centered. There was an obvious propriety, also, in putting the 
birthday of the Sun of righteousness on the old birthday of the 
sun. The Christians of the farther East round about Edessa, 
who rejected the new Christmas, accused their co-religionists of 
Rome of idolatry and sun-worship, because they chose December 
25 for their new festival; and it is likely enough that the old 
sun-worship lived on as an integral element in the new cult. 
The Persian Christians, who followed Mani’s revelation from 
about 275 A. D. onward, openly identified Christ with the sun 
in heaven; and the Christian bishops of Rome, always more 
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ready than others to assimilate pagan practices and popular 
beliefs, may have deemed it good policy to take over one which 
they could not hope to eliminate. The eastward position in 
prayer, which is assuredly very ancient, must originally have been 
adopted out of respect to the rising sun. The Palestinian 
Essenes, although they were stern monotheists and as Jews averse 
to the worship of created things, nevertheless turned in their 
prayers to the rising sun, and, according to Josephus, besought 
him to rise with litanies drawn from a remote past. 

Note that Chrysostom and Cassian speak of the new feast as 
that of the birth after or according to the flesh. Was there, then, 
an older feast which celebrated the birth of Jesus according to 
the spirit? There was, and this was no other than the feast of 
the baptism, known to us today as the feast of the Epiphany. 
As to the original significance of this feast there can be no 
doubt. Nicetas says that ‘its principle and cause is the bap- 
tism of Christ.” Gregory, the wonder-worker, writing in the 
third century, calls it the day of the holy theophany, and in his 
homily for it speaks only of the baptism of the Lord as being 
commemorated on it. Hippolytus, at the beginning of the 
same century, calls the festival by the same title, and in his 
homily-»for it equally refers to the baptism only.3 

Gregory of Nazianzen in his fortieth homily calls it the day 
of lights, juépa Tav dwrdav, and records, what we also know from 
other sources, that it was a favorite day for the baptism or 
illumination of neophytes. Those who were so baptized upon it 
were “illuminated along with Christ,” Xpuor@ cupdhoricOjvac. 
The earliest record we have of the festival of the baptism of 
Jesus isjin Clement of Alexandria (Sévom., I, p. 140, ed. Sylb.), 
who mentions that the sect of Basilides observed it and kept a 
vigil on the night preceding it, with readings from the Scriptures. 
Some of them, he adds, kept the feast on the 15th, others on 
the; 11th of Tybi, which answers to January 6. This notice 

3Jerome, in his Commentary on Ezechiel, 1, chap. 1, states that the feast of the 
carnal 3birth} did not properly belong to January 6: “Epiphaniorum dies hucusque 
venerabilis est : non ut quidam putant, natalis in carne. Tunc enim absconditus est 


et non apparuit ; quod huic tempori congruit, quando dictum est: Hic est filius meus 
dilectus, in“quo mihi complacui.” 
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implies that the followers of Basilides invented the festival. If 
so, the other churches must have rapidly adopted the feast from 
them ; for a hundred years later it was kept in all the eastern 
churches. In the West it is said to have been introduced much 
later; and Ammianus Marcellinus is the first to mention its 
existence in Gaul. He states that the emperor Julian kept 
the feast there in the year 360 A.D. However, it is prob- 
able that our ignorance of it at a far earlier date in the 
West is only due to want of records. The Latin writers of the 
late fourth century and of the fifth also had a reason for being 
reticent about the feast, supposing, as is probable, that it existed 
much earlier. It was commemorative of the Lord’s rebirth, 
and as such was become heretical. Later on it acquired a new 
orthodox content as commemorating the visit of the magi and 
the manifestation of the infant Jesus to the Gentiles. The 
homilies of pseudo-Maximus, which I quote below, indicate 
that in the north of Italy it existed at a much earlier date, and 
was called the natalis dies, because on it Jesus was reborn 
(venatus). The Armenians, who, as I have said, still keep 
Christmas, or the carnal birth of Jesus, along with his baptism, 
on January 6, preserve in the controversial literature in which 
they defended their conservatism against the attacks of the 
Greeks numerous citations from early Christian writers, which 
prove, if genuine, that their way of keeping the double feast on 
one and the same day, January 6, was early and widespread. 
They cite Polycarp of the first half of the second century, Melito, 
Ad Eutropium, in the second, Hippolytus and Cyprian of the first 
half of the third. Their appeal was always to Luke’s gospel, 
which declares that Jesus was beginning his thirtieth year when 
he came before John for baptism; this proves—such was their 
argument—that he was baptized on his thirtieth birthday 
Hence it is proper to celebrate his baptism and his birth on one 
and the same day. 

It is certain, therefore, that prior to the year 373 A. D., when 
the modern Christmas was introduced at Antioch and Constan- 
tinople, the earthly or carnal birth of Jesus was already feasted ; 
but only along with the baptism, and not on a separate day by 
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itself. We have seen, however, that the original significance of 
the feast of the Epiphany was baptismal. How, then, shall we 
explain the fact that, in the fourth century, before the birth 
from the virgin was allotted a day of its own, the 6th of January 
was regarded as at once the birth and baptismal day of Jesus? 
Why should the idea of the birth have been so closely bound up 
in believers’ minds with that of baptism that their first idea 
was to celebrate both things together? The use of Jerusalem 
in the first half of the fourth century is a remarkable example of 
this association. A letter is preserved by John of Nice (in 
Combefis., Hist. Monothel.) said to have been addressed by Cyril, 
bishop of Jerusalem, to Julius,t who was pope of Rome A. D. 
337-52. Inthis Cyril complains of the difficulty experienced 
at Jerusalem by the faithful in keeping both festivals on the one 
day. The birth, he says, had to be celebrated in the cave of the 
nativity at Bethlehem and the baptism on the banks of the Jor- 
dan. Now, Bethlehem is seven miles south, the Jordan some 
eighteen east, of Jerusalem. How, he asks, are the faithful to 
go through the ceremonies of reading prayer and praise at Beth- 
lehem, and on the same day hurry off to the Jordan in time to 
get through the celebration there of the Lord’s baptism? He 
entreats the pope to examine the books brought by the Jews in 
the age of Titus from Jerusalem to Rome, in order to ascertain 
from them the real date of the birth. It is then related that the 
pope read in Josephus that Zacharias’ vision in the temple took 
place at the feast of Tabernacles, and, calculating from that as a 
fixed point, inferred that the virgin bore her son on December 
25. This, therefore, was the true date for Christmas. 

The church of Jerusalem, however, was too conservative to 
adopt a new date, and in the year 549, if we may believe Cosmas 
Indicopleustes, the old date, January 6, was still observed and 
defended on the ground that St. Luke’s narrative of the baptism 
implied it to be the true one. Whether the letter of Cyril be 
genuine or not, it implies that at Jerusalem the feast of the bap- 
tism was that which originally pertained to the day, and that it 


4To Sylvester, according to the oldest Armenian text in Paris, Fonds Arm., 45, 
45, f. 35. 
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was celebrated by the believers on the banks of the Jordan, 
where John baptized Jesus. The feast at Bethlehem was an 
embarrassing addition to the older one. It was clearly a new 
feast. 

Now, the reason which led the believers of the fourth cen- 
tury to tack on to the baptism the feast of the birth from the 
virgin is not far to seek. They did so because the baptism of 
Jesus Christ was already regarded as his birthday, only as his 
spiritual birthday. Hence it is that Nicetas and Chrysostom are 
careful to speak of the new Christmas on December 25 as the 
celebration of the birth of Jesus according to the flesh. They were 
conscious that the baptism was his birth according to the spirit. 
From that time on it was not unusual for the Greek Fathers to 
say that the divine word Christ had undergone as many as three 
births, to-wit, the birth from the virgin mother, the birth in the 
Jordan when he was baptized, and the birth of the resurrection. 

Nor is it in Greek and Armenian sources alone that we meet 
with the double feast in its older form. There are two Latin 
homilies variously attributed to Maximus of Turin in the fifth 
century or to Ambrose of Milan in the fourth. In these it is 
declared that Epiphany was, anyhow, the birthday of the Lord 
Jesus, whether because he was born of the virgin on that* day, 
or was reborn in baptism (szve hodie natus est ex virgine sive 
venatus in baptismo). 

He was born unto men on that day, these homilies declare, 
and thirty years later, on the same day, he was reborn unto the 
sacraments (venatus est sacramentis). On both grounds, says 
the writer, the feast is his natal feast (/festivitas natalis). It is 
his nativity both of flesh and spirit (ativitas et carnis et spiritus). 
As thirty years before he had been brought forth through the 
virgin (fer virginem editus), so on the same. day he was now 
regenerated through the mystery (per mysterium regeneratus), 
was even sanctified (sanctificatus). As he was then born after 
his humanity (secundum hominem nascitur), so now he is gener- 
ated according to a mystery (secundum mysterium gignitur ). 

These homilies attest, moreover, that the lection for the 
Epiphany was the gospel, not of the earthly birth, but of the 
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baptism, in these words: ‘The gospel writing, as we have just 
heard it read, relates that the Lord came to the Jordan for the 
sake of baptism, and that he wished himself to be consecrated 
in that river by the heavenly mysteries.” In remote Armenia, 
where the Epiphany was always kept as the birthday, the same 
lection was in use at least as late as the eighth century. The 
catholicos John bears witness to the fact about 720 A.D. An 
examination of the most ancient lectionaries would probably 
indicate that the early Epiphany retained its primitive character 
as the festival of the baptism, even long after the commemora- 
tion of the carnal birth from the virgin was associated there- 
with. As late as the twelfth century, even, orthodox Armenian 
Fathers still defended their Christmas on January 6, on the 
ground that that was the day on which Christ had been reborn 
in the waters. 

Now, in the fourth century, to which, no doubt, these two 
north Italian homilies belong, it was already heretical in the 
great Christian centers of Rome, Antioch, and Constantinople 
to use such phrases as we find in them: to say, namely, that 
Jesus was reborn, was regenerated, was sanctified in the Jordan, 
to speak of the nativity of his spirit. Accordingly the writer, 
if it’be not some editor of these homilies, apologizes for his 
lapse into language which was already heretical, no matter how 
archaic, and he introduces an imaginary objector, as follows : 
“Perhaps someone will say, ‘If he (Jesus) is holy, why did he 
wish to be baptized?’ Hear then: Christ is baptized, not in 
order that he may be sanctified by the waters, but that he may 
himself sanctify the waters.” 

And here we find ourselves in the presence of what is by far 
the greatest revolution of Christian opinion which has ever 
occurred, greater far than the Reformation of the sixteenth cen- 
tury. It was accomplished in different places in different ages, 
in Rome as early as about 199, in Antioch about 260, in the 
Balcan peninsula about 340; in outlying parts of Christendom, 
like Spain and Armenia, as late as the eighth to tenth century 
In some remote circles of believers in Poland, Russia, Armenia, 
and the upper Tigris it has never been accomplished at all. 
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This revolution concerned the way in which Christians regarded 
the nature of Jesus Christ ; it was a change in their Christology. 

There is no doubt that the baptism of Jesus had for the four 
evangelists a unique significance, or they would not have nar- 
rated it in so circumstantial a manner. Jesus approaches the Bap- 
tist, the heavens open as he comes up out of the Jordan, and 
the Holy Spirit, in the form of a dove, alights upon him. At 
the same time the Bath Kol, or voice from heaven, salutes him 
in the language of the psalm as the beloved Son, in whom God 
is well pleased. There are variations in the narratives of the 
four evangelists and of the earliest extra-canonical witnesses, 
which claim here our momentary attention. Matthew and Mark 
relate the opening of the heavens and the dove-like descent of 
the Spirit as a personal vision of Jesus himself, and almost 
exclude the view that others saw it. Their narrative is clearly 
the most original, and we recognize in the incident the ecstasy 
of one who was not foreign to the theosophic imagery of Alex- 
andria which recurs so often in the pages of Philo, and accord- 
ing to which the divine Spirit, or the Logos, was symbolically 
called by the name of, and likened to, the wild dove which 
roams over the desert tracts unfrequented by man. In Luke 
the vision is materialized, and the Holy Spirit is stated to have 
descended in dodily form as a dove. In the fourth gospel the 
vision gains the maximum of material externalization, and the 
Baptist ‘“‘bears witness, saying: ‘I beheld the Spirit descend 

.”’ Its descent, palpable to his eyes, is even represented as 
the sign which he was to watch for, in order to the recognition 
of him who was to baptize with the Holy Spirit. On the other 
hand, the fourth gospel preserves a trait in the narrative which 
has vanished from all but the oldest texts of Matthew and Luke, 
namely, that the Holy Spirit abode on, or rested on, Jesus, stayed 
with him permanently. The form of gospel which the Ebionite 
or Jewish Christians used related, according to Epiphanius 
(Her., 30, 13), that the Holy Spirit appeared in the form of a 
dove, descending and entering into Jesus. This form also 
related that the Bath Kol not only acclaimed him as the well- 
beloved Son, but added the words, “ This day have I begotten 
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thee ;”” and the oldest witnesses attest the same reading in 
Luke 3: 2. 

The unique significance, in the apostolic age, of the Lord’s 
baptism is also shown in the fact that Mark’s gospel, the 
most archaic of the synoptics, begins with the baptism ; so 
does John’s, except for the prelude, in which he sets forth the 
nature of the Spirit, or Word, or Reason, of God, which, enter- 
ing and abiding in Jesus at his baptism, so became flesh and 
tabernacled among us. Matthew and Luke alone pay any atten- 
tion to the earthly birth of Jesus and to the incidents of his life 
antecedent to his baptism. In Acts 10:37, Peter’s summary of 
the work of Jesus Christ also begins with the baptism preached 
by John, and implies that it was through that baptism that God 
anointed him (éypicev avrov, vs. 38, made him a Christ) with the 
Holy Spirit and power. Luke, also, in his gospel is careful to tell 
us how, after his baptism, Jesus ‘‘ was full of the Spirit, and, return- 
ing from the Jordan, was led by the Spirit in the wilderness dur- 
ing forty days;” how, after the temptation, ‘‘he returned in the 
power of the Spirit unto Galilee ;’’ and how he then returned to 
Nazareth, where he had been brought up, and, opening the book of 
Isaiah, read aloud in the local synagogue those marvelous verses, 
which were that day, for the first time, fulfilled: ‘‘ The Spirit of 
the Lord is upon me, Because he anointed me to preach good 
tidings to the poor: He hath sent me to proclaim release to the 
captives, and recovering of sight to the blind..... ig 

If, then, we discard artificial interpretations, the significance 
of John’s baptism, both for Jesus and for those who believed in 
him, becomes clear. The Spirit of God then entered into him, 
anointed him spiritually, so that he was the Lord’s anointed, or 
the Christ. God begat him in that hour, so that he was thence- 
forth born from above, regenerate, the chosen Son of God. He 
was then filled with the Spirit; the Spirit was upon him, filled 
him with power, possessed him, sent him forth on his ministry. 

And the fourth gospel makes it clear that Jesus, the God- 
inspired man, was conceived as passing on to others the Spirit 
which in its fulness had rested on him. To as many as received 
him, to them gave he the right to become children of God like 
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himself; when they believe on his name, that is, in his power and 
prerogative as the Christ. And these believers are, like the Christ, 
born (or begotten), not of blood, nor of the will of the flesh, nor of 
the will of man, but of God. We see, then, that Jesus Christ 
communicates to all the faithful the same divine sonship, the 
same spiritual birth, vouchsafed to him. All who would see the 
kingdom of God must like himself be born from above (not 
afresh). And this birth from above isin baptism. “Except a man 
be born of water and the Spirit, he cannot enter the kingdom of 
God.” Jesus, therefore, does not stand alone, nor is he the only 
one chosen to be son of God; all who will can become sons of 
God and be spiritually anointed as was he. Paul insists on this 
point when he declares that God foreknows a// whom, according 
to his purpose, he has called and foreordained to be conformed 
to the image of his Son (Rom. 8:29). Jesus is but ‘the first- 
born among many brethren.”’ And this is the faith which under- 
lies Gregory’s phrase, used of those who were baptized at the 
feast commemorative of the Lord’s baptism: ‘They are illumi- 
nated along with him.” 

The church has always held, even long after the growing 
abuse of the rite made it a mockery, that baptism brings spiritual 
regeneration, the birth in the individual of a new inner man or 
spirit. It was regarded as a crisis in which, after a catechumen- 
ate or period of discipline, the individual, by a conscious effort 
of will and also by the grace of the Spirit, which freely enters 
the temple prepared, emerges from nature into the highest moral 
order, which the New Testament calls the kingdom of God. 
“The faithful,” as the first epistle of Peter (1:23) says, “have been 
begotten again, not of corruptible seed, but of incorruptible, 
through the word of God which liveth and abideth in them.” 
In other words, it is the eternal reason, which, entering at this 
crucial moment of repentance and faith, not so much displaces 
the natural soul as touches it to finer issues and raises it to a 
higher power. In Pauline phrase, the man who was merely 
apuyiKos, psychic, becomes TVEVLATLKOS, pneumatic, the temple and 
home of a spirit, which, crying ‘‘ Abba, father,” in his heart adopts 
him and makes him a son of God. So much stress did the early 
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church lay on this aspect of baptism that until a catechumen 
was baptized and received the Spirit he might not even use the 
Lord’s prayer’ and address God in heaven as “our Father ;’”’ and 
this prohibition was still enforced among the Armenian Chris- 
tians of the tenth and eleventh, and among the Albigeois of the 
twelfth and thirteenth, centuries. Among the latter the traditio 
precis, or bestowal by the church of the Lord’s prayer on a 
believer, was the prelude to the consolamentum, or spiritual bap- 
tism, in which he received the gift of the Holy Ghost. 

There was also another aspect of the new soul which at bap- 
tism the Holy Spirit or Word of God engendered in the repen- 
tant and faithful. Being eternal and divine, it was naturally 
immortal and could not die. Hence the Christian was said at 
baptism to have risen again with Christ into immortal life. Nor 
is evidence wanting to show that this baptismal soul was regarded 
as having an incorruptible spiritual body, capable of being seen 
in apparitions to the purified eye of believers. We must not 
forget, also, that, in the age of the New Testament and for cen- 
turies after, the idea of spirit as a purely self-conscious immate- 
rial activity did not exist in men’s minds. A spirit, even the 
Holy Spirit of God, had a body of attenuated matter; and, like 
the wind which, unseen itself, stirs the material world and sets 
it in movement, it was capable of material action and reaction, 
especially on other spirits. In the Shepherd of Hermas the Holy 
Spirit is exhibited as waging upon the grosser and crasser 
evil spirits an almost physical warfare inside the body of the 
believer. I know that it is not popular at the present day, when 
philosophic idealism has schooled our minds, to dwell on the 
limitations which, after all, beset the conceptions of a Luke, a 
Paul, a Clement, perhaps even of Jesus. Yet we shall never 
grasp the inner meaning of the greatest renaissance of the human 
spirit until we frankly admit those limitations. 

I said that the church has always adhered to the idea of 
spiritual regeneration in baptism, although by baptizing babies 

5 Cf. CASSIAN, Coll., ix, 18: “Uniuersitatis deum ac dominum patrem esse uoce 


propria confitentes, de conditione seruili in adoptionem filiorum nos profitemur 
adscitos.”’ 
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it has long ago stultified itself and abandoned the essence of 
baptism. Indeed, the significance of the baptism of Jesus, as it 
presented itself to St. Paul and the evangelists, was soon lost 
sight of by the orthodox churches, and instead of the “ first-born 
among the brethren,’”’ we have set before us God incarnate from 
the virgin mother. Mary becomes the mother of God, the 
miraculous birth is exalted into the chief feast of the church; and 
the spiritual birth of baptism, through which the man Jesus, 
born of woman in the natural way, became, by the inspiration of 
God, the divine Son and Christ, is driven into the background 
The human significance of the gospel record thus fades away, 
and Jesus becomes God masquerading from the first moment of 
his conception in human flesh. And why? In order to deceive 
the devil, who, mistaking God for man, enters on the unequal 
conflict and is ignominiously defeated. Such is the travesty of 
early Christian conceptions, which we already meet with in so 
famous a teacher as Origen. In the third century it was already 
heretical to speak of Jesus as having been reborn, as regenerated 
spiritually, as sanctified in his baptism. The entire episode was 
explained away as an act of condescension on the part of God 
disguised as man. It was already of faith to declare that he 
was the divine Son, the Christ, the vehicle of the Holy Spirit, 
before he came to John in the Jordan. 

Nevertheless, eloquent attestations of the juster and more 
primitive view remain to us—all too rare, alas—in the writings of 
the early Fathers. Thus Clement of Alexandria in his Pedagogus 
(I, 6) writes as follows: ‘At the very moment of his being 
baptized a voice from heaven resounded unto the Lord in wit- 
ness that he was the loved one: ‘Thou art my beloved Son, this 
day have I begotten thee.’ Let us ask then of the wiseacres of 
today this question: The Christ having on this day been 
reborn, is he not now at last perfect, or, what is most absurd, is 
he still deficient in aught? If he be the latter, then he needs 
to learn something that he has not learned before. But it is 
not so. He is God and it is impossible that he should learn 
anything afresh. For no one can be greater than the Word, 
still less teacher of the only teacher.” 
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The purport of the above is that the man Jesus became, in 
virtue of his baptismal regeneration, the divine Logos, who is 
perfect in wisdom above all other teachers. Clement continues: 
“Surely then they will admit that the Logos was born of the 
Father, perfect from perfect, and was regenerated perfect accord- 
ing to the foreshadowing of God’s providence. But if he was 
perfect before, why was the perfect baptized? They answer 
that he needed to fulfil the profession of humanity. Very good. 
I admit it. Consequently, in the moment of his being baptized 
by John, he becomes perfect. That is clear. Did he then learn 
nothing additional from John? No. Then was he made per- 
fect by the font alone, and hallowed by the descent of the 
Spirit? Yes.” 

In the above Clement attests the true meaning of the 
Lord’s baptism. By the descent of the Spirit on him, Jesus 
became the perfectly wise teacher and was born again perfect. 
Then Clement insists that baptism has the same import for 
believers as for Jesus and for Jesus as for them, in these 
words: ‘‘And the very same thing happens also in regard to 
us, whose exemplar the Lord became: In being baptized we 
are illumined; in being illumined we are made sons (2. @., 
adopted); in being made sons we are perfected; in being per- 
fected we win emancipation from death. ‘I,’ saith he, ‘have 
spoken, ye are gods, and sons of the Most High, ail of you.’” 

It is ‘melancholy to reflect how soon evangelical language 
like the above became heretical in the great centers of the 
religion. In the last years of the eighth century it still sur- 
vived in remote Spain, where Elipandus of Toledo was con- 
demned for using the phrase: ‘Et ille Christus, et nos Christi. 
Et ille adoptiuus et nos adoptiui,” 2. ¢., “‘ Jesus was Christ, and we 
are Christs. He was the adoptive son of God, and so are we.” 
Elipandus even speaks of Jesus as deum inter deos; he became 
God, andso do we. But elsewhere the early faith had long been 
anathematized, at Rome in the person of Theodotus before 
200 A.D., at Antioch in the person of Paul of Samosata in 
206 A. D. 


Yet, as in Clement, so in isolated Latin writers, accounted 
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catholic, of the fourth century, it still survived. Thus, in 
Hilary, De Trinit., viii, 25 (Tom. ii, p. 230d, of ed. Maffei, Verona, 
1730), we have the following: ‘After the nativity of his 
accomplished baptism (post consummati baptismi natiuitatem) 
there was heard this declaration also of his belonging (to God), 
since a voice bore witness from heaven: ‘Thou art my son. 
This day have I begotten thee.’”” And at i, 48a, of the same 
writer we have a more explicit passage: ‘‘ For he who was 
born man of the virgin, was he already then son of God? Nay, 
he that is son of man, is he as such son of God? Rather say 
that he was born again through baptism, and so became son of 

Indeed it is written, when he had come up out of 
the water: ‘Thou art my son, I have this day begotten thee ;’ 
but according to the engendering of a man who is being reborn, 
he then also himself was reborn and became perfect son of 
God, and as he was already son of man, so he was in baptism 
made son of God.” 

Such passages as these of Clement and Hilary enable us 
to appreciate the cardinal importance attached in the earliest 
age to the feast of the baptism. It commemorated the trans- 
formation of the natural man Jesus into the adopted Son of 
God, into the Christ. It was natural, then, for Christians to 
choose this day to be baptized upon; but even this practice, 
because of the color it lent to the older Christology, was 
dropped in the fourth century, and only lingered on in remote 
Spain as late as the sixth. We also learn from them why the 
early Christians, especially in the Roman catacombs, loved to 
represent Christ in their symbolic pictures as a big fish, and 
themselves as little ones. It was the popular belief that fish 
are born in the water. So Jesus was born the Son of God 
in the Jordan. It was a mere happy accident that the 
letters of iy@us are the initials of inoots ypiotds’ Oeod vids 
cwtnp. This was a later conceit discovered when the original 
meaning of the symbol began to be obscured by the inno- 
vating theologians of Rome about 200 A. D. Tertullian pre- 
serves to us its genuine significance, when he almost heads his 
treatise on baptism with the words: ‘nos pisciculi secundum 
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éy@vv nostrum TIesum Christum in aqua nascimur,” “ We little 
fishes are, after the example of Jesus Christ our Fish, born 
in the water.’’ In the Christian art of the East down to 
quite late times, in pictures of the baptism of Jesus, the little 
fishes are represented swimming round about his feet under the 
waters of the Jordan. The symbol could not possibly have 
had one meaning as applied to Jesus Christ and another as 
applied to believers. It is noticeable that this symbolism van- 
ishes about 300 A. D. along with the triumph of that newer Chris 
tology according to which Jesus was God from his mother’s womb 
and filled from the first with the Holy Spirit. Concurrently 
with that triumph also arose the custom of baptizing infants, 
all incapable of that act of spiritual rebirth which was so 
supremely important to the first generations of Christians. Of 
this custom we have no trace before the third century, for the 
two passages of Irenzus (2, 33, 2) and Clement of Alexandria 
to which Wall and other defenders of the practice appeal have 
been simply misunderstood by them. Tertullian is the first to 
hint at the baptism, not indeed of infants, but of boys and 
girls; and he only mentions it in order to reprehend it. He 
has in view children of an age to be able to ask for the boon, 
but objects to their inexperience. What reason have those who 
are still at an age of innocence to be in a hurry for the remis- 
sion of their sins ? ‘‘ Quid festiuat innocens zetas ad remissionem 
peccatorum ?” Let them wait, he continues, till they are married, 
or otherwise disciplined. Such a passage proves — and it is well 
to notice the fact in passing —that the idea of marriage being a 
sacrament was unknown to Christians in those early ages; and 
naturally so, since no sacraments can precede baptism, and mar- 
riage usually did precede it. The scattered sects which through- 
out the Middle Ages, and even to the present day, have adhered 
to the primitive form of baptism have steadily refused to regard 
marriage as a sacrament. They have also kept up another early 
trait in the rite, namely, that the catechumen should, after 
repentance of sin and confession of faith, himself ask for bap- 
tism from the church as a favor to be conferred on him. For 
the first three centuries ministers and missionaries did not go 
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about the dwellings of the poor hunting for new-born infants to 
carry off and baptize. The one condition of the rite was that 
those who sought it should be old enough and instructed enough 
to grasp the serious nature of the regeneration they sought, the 
pondus baptismi, as Tertullian calls it. Even as late as the eighth 
century, as Boniface’s letters show, importance still attached, 
even in catholic circles, to the catechumen’s asking for baptism. 

We hear much discussion nowadays of the validity of orders 
English, Latin, and oriental. The unbiased student of church 
history cannot but wonder that it has never occurred to any of 
these controversialists to ask whether they are not, after all, 
contending for a shadow; whether, in short, they have, any of 
them, real orders in the primitive sense in which alone they care 
to claim possession of them. The various sects of the Middle 
Ages which, knowing themselves simply as Christians, retained 
baptism in its primitive form and significance, steadily refused 
to recognize as valid the infant baptism of the great orthodox 
or persecuting churches; and they were certainly in the right, 
so far as doctrine and tradition count for anything. Needless 
to say, these great churches, having long ago lost genuine bap- 
tism, can have no further sacraments, no priesthood, and, strictly 
speaking, no Christianity. If they would reénter the pale of 
Christianity, they must repair, not to Rome or Constantinople, but 
to some of the obscure circles of Christians, mostly in the East, 
who have never lost the true continuity of the baptismal sacra- 
ment. These are the Paulicians of Armenia, the Bogomil sect 
round Moscow whose members call themselves Christs, the adult 
baptists among the Syrians of the upper Tigris valley, and per- 
haps, though not so certainly, the Popelikans, the Mennonites, 
and the great Baptist communities of Europe. 

This condemnation of the great and so-called orthodox 
churches may seem harsh and pedantic, but there is no escape 
from it, if we place ourselves on the same ground on which they 
profess to stand. Continuity of baptism was more important in 
the first centuries of the church than continuity of orders; so 
important, indeed, that even the baptism of heretics was recognized 
as valid. If store was set by the unbroken succession of bishops, 
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it was only because one function of the bishop was to watch over 
the integrity of the initiatory rite of the religion. How badly 
the bishops of the great churches did their duty, how little, 
indeed, after the third century they even understood it, is seen 
in the unchecked growth, from about 300 A. D. onward, of the 
abuse of the baptismal rite, resulting before long in its entire 
forfeiture. 
One more characteristic may be noticed of those Christians 
who have retained the primitive baptism. It is this. The idea of 
the personal inspiration of those who have received the baptism 
of the Spirit has ever been for them more of a reality than for 
those churches which lost sight of the real import of the baptism 
of Jesus, and before long lapsed into Mariolatry, and the cult of 
the theotokos. They have always believed that the fully initiated 
Christian is a temple in which the Holy Spirit, Christ, nay, God 
himself, dwells. For St. Paul himself, faith in Christ meant 
possession by the same Spirit which, descending and abiding on 
the man Jesus, made him Christ.© In the charismata of the early 
church, in the prophetic gift, in the gift of healing, of tongues, 
of discerning of spirits, in those who were powers, duvdyeus— 
mediums, as a latter-day spiritualist would call them—the imma- 
nent Spirit revealed itself. ‘It is not I that speak,” says Paul, 
‘‘but Christ that dwelleth in me.” So Ignatius of Antioch was 
called the bearer of God, ‘‘¢heophoros,”’ because he was, as a later 
writer describes him, the home of the Lord, oienrnpiov tod Kupiov. 
Montanus and his prophetesses in Phrygia retained this idea of the 
immanent Spirit speaking and acting through them in the second 
half of the second century, when in the great church the written 
book of the New Testament was beginning to draw to itself a 
monopoly of the inspiration which till then had belonged to living 
believers. The formation and establishment of the New Testament 
canon implied the decay and disappearance of the Christian proph- 
ets ; of the pneumatics, as Tertullian calls them. Yet,in conserva- 
tive and remote corners of Christendom the belief in pneumatic 
6For St. Paul, however, the mpoxor%, or evolution of the man Jesus into the Christ 


and divine Son, was only completely manifested in the resurrection and ascent into 
heaven. 
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gifts survived, and the faithful were not merely Christians, but 
Christs. Among the Paulicians, from the eighth century till now, 
this Christhood of the elect continues. So it does among the Ebi- 
onite Syrians of the upper Tigris. Mr. Wallace Budge among the 
mountains north of Mosul was shown the house where a Christ 
had been born and the stream in which he had been baptized. 
The same thing goes on among the Bogomiles of modern Russia 
who know themselves as “he Christs. The German word Christ, 
for Christian, points back to an age when the Christianity of 
northern Europe was of the same stamp. 

In such circles of believers the man who is a Christ and has 
Christ in him is regularly adored by his fellow-believers, even 
when they are also Christs. Thus we read in Adamnan’s life of 
St. Columba how the monks used to prostrate themselves before 
the saint, “adoring the Christ in him.”’ The same adoration was 
customary among the Albigenses, and is noticed hundreds of 
times in the records of the inquisition of Toulouse in the early 
fourteenth century. It also prevails among modern Bogomiles 
round Moscow and among the Armenian Paulicians, whose book, 
The Key of Truth,\ have recently edited. Tertullian records the 
same thing of his fellow-Christians at Carthage in the second 
century, and in Photius, and other writers of the ninth and 
tenth centuries, the charge of anthropolatry is, in this connec- 
tion, constantly brought against the Paulicians of those ages. 

In conclusion let me sum up, as portrayed in the above, the 
characteristics of this early form of Christianity, adding a few 
minor touches: 

1. The incarnation was the taking possession of the man 
Jesus by the Holy Spirit at his baptism in the Jordan. 

2. This, the prime event in Jesus’ life, since he was therein 
reborn as Christ and Son of God, was commemorated in the 
Epiphany festival on January 6. 

3. The same rebirth or regeneration belongs to all who, after 
repentance and profession of faith in his name or in God, are 
baptized into his church. 

4. For Christians of this type it was immaterial whether 
Jesus was born in the natural manner or not. Accordingly some 
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of the Judzo-Christians or Ebionites believed one thing, some 
the other. 

5. Christ was symbolized as a fish, because he was born in 
the waters of the Jordan. 

6. When this original significance of the baptism began to be 
lost sight of, this symbol disappears from the monuments. Jesus 
comes to be regarded as having been Christ and God from his 
mother’s womb, and the belief in the miraculous birth becomes 
all-important. The mother of Jesus becomes the mother of God, 
theotokos. 

7. With the spread of this later view of the incarnation 
we must associate the invention of the modern Christmas on 
December 25. At the same time the old Epiphany feast loses 
its significance as the commemoration of the spiritual birth of 
Jesus Christ, and becomes the feast of the magi and their visit 
to Bethlehem. In an earlier age so little was known for certain 
about the time and place of Jesus’ birth that the docetic Chris- 
tians who were, as early as 100 A. D., the half of Christianity 
believed that he had never been born at all. 

8. The forty days’ fast called Lent originally followed 
directly upon the feast of the baptism; and naturally so, since 
it commemorated the forty days passed by the Lord in the 
wilderness. This is attested by Isaac Catholicos in his summary 
of Paulician doctrine (in Combefisius’ Hist. Monothelitarum) and 
by Cosmas Indicopleustes. According to the former source, this 
custom lasted for 120 years in the church. When Epiphany lost 
its original significance and the Jewish paschal feast was, with the 
suppression of the quartodecumani, transformed into the Chris- 
tian Easter, Lent was moved forward, so that the fast terminated 
with Easter eve. 

g. After the example of Jesus, Christians of the primitive 
cast I have described were baptized in their thirtieth year. Paul 
of Samosata prescribed this age (see Mai, 5zd/. Patr., Tom. IX 
= Migne, Pair. Gr., Vol. 72, col. 524). The Paulicians described 
by Isaac Catholicos followed the same rule, which is also insisted 
on by The Key of Truth. The Baptist Syrians north of Mosul 
still follow this rule. 
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10. Those who took this view of the baptism of Jesus have, 
everywhere and always, believed in the ability of believers to 
become Christs, in the sense of Paul of Samosata’s saying, ‘Et 
ille Christus et nos Christi,” and have adored believers who had 
attained to such a spiritual grade. 

11. The creeds must once have mentioned the baptism of 
the Lord, and I suspect that in the Apostles’ Creed there origi- 
nally stood the following clauses: ‘And in Jesus Christ his only 
Son our Lord, who was conceived by the Holy Ghost, born in 
the Jordan through baptism, suffered,” etc. It is not without 
significance that the Albigensian form of creed retained such a 
mention of the baptism, and that the Armenian baptismal creed 
does so likewise. 


For the benefit of students interested in the history of Christmas, a few 
important works of recent date may be added here: Paul Cassel: Wezh- 
nachten-Ursprung, Briuche und Aberglauben. Berlin, 1861.— Chambers: 
Book of Days. Edinburgh, 1864.— Marbach: Die heilige Wethnachtsfeier. 
Frankfurt, 1865.— Florian Riess: ‘‘ Das Geburtsjahr Christi.” Erganzungs- 
hefte der Stimmen aus Maria Laach, 1880, Nos. 11 and 12.— Hermann 
Usener: Religionsgeschichtliche Untersuchungen. Erster Theil: ‘ Das 
Weihnachtsfest.” Bonn, Max Cohen & Sohn, 1889 (reviewed by Adolf 
Harnack in the 7heologische Literaturzeitung, 1889, cols. 199-212; and by 
Holtzmann e¢. al. in Theologischer Jahresbericht, Vol. 1X, pp. 95, 108, 135, 
163).— Paul de Lagarde: “Altes und Neues iiber das Weihnachtsfest.” 
Mittheilungen, Vol. 1V, pp. 241-323, Gottingen, 1891. Lagarde mentions 
here many writers on the history of Christmas, reviews Usener’s contribution, 
and advances our knowledge of the subject considerably beyond Usener’s. 
In the same volume, pp. 211-40, Lagarde reprints two forgotten articles on 
the history of Christmas by Paul Ernst Jablonski.—-S. Baumer: ‘“ Das Fest 
der Geburt des Herrn in der altchristlichen Liturgie.” Katholik, Vol. LXX, 
1890, pp. I-20.— Karl Miiller, Airchengeschichte, Vol. 1, p. 205.—H. Thurs- 
ton: ‘Christmas and the Christian Calendar. I,” American Ecclesiasticas 
Review, December, 1898. 


(To be continued.) 











THE RITSCHLIAN DOCTRINE OF THEORETICAL 
AND RELIGIOUS KNOWLEDGE. 


By HuGH R. MACKINTOSH, 
Tayport, Scotland. 


THE present article endeavors to review the most important 
presuppositions of a philosophical kind upon which the theo- 
logical edifice known as Ritschlianism has been raised. No one 
can deny that the school of Ritschl is at once the most interest- 
ing and the most conspicuous feature of the theological landscape 
at the present moment, and that the contributions which its 
members have made to the religious thought of our time are 
fitted to enrich in a singular degree the intellectual heritage of 
Christian thinkers. It is all the more essential that the meta- 
physical assumptions which have to bear the weight of a super- 
structure so imposing should be carefully and critically analyzed. 
A fragmentary sketch of such an analysis and criticism will be 
found in the pages which follow, where we shall be occupied, not 
so much with the Ritschlian theology in itself, as with the 
philosophical avenue which conducts us to it. 

The exposition of the Ritschlian theory possesses one para- 
doxical aspect which must always have provoked remark. 
Everyone is aware that the general thesis maintained by Ritschl 
and his followers is the entire independence of reason which 
faith enjoys, the right of religious belief to cast off the chill and 
confining influences of philosophy. They adopt the plan, 
therefore, of persuading philosophy to abdicate at the bidding 
of her own fundamental principles. And so it comes about that 
there are no books in the world in which more technical meta- 
physics are to be found than those which the most prominent 
Ritschlians have written. Herrmann’s Die Religion is a kind of 
modernized Critique of Pure Reason. If the truth really be 
as they say, one is forced to conclude that only a trained meta- 


physician has any right to believe it. Philosophy must be 
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brought in somewhere and somehow: if not as a factor in the 
scientific expression of faith, at least as a medicinal preparative 
for those who wish to be able to give a reason for the faith that 
is in them. 

It need hardly be said that the Ritschlian scheme of thought 
is opposed to the general trend of the history of dogmatic 
system-building. The practice of most theologians of repute, 
when embarking on their enterprises in divinity, has been to 
justify the existence of systematic theology by an appeal to con- 
siderations of a more or less philosophical kind. The demand 
for rational unity without which intelligence cannot be con- 
ceived, the inconsequence of any abrupt cessation of reflective 
synthesis, the necessity for thought of some criterion which will 
distinguish the true elements of religious experience from the 
false —such things as these are peremptory. And, prima facie, the 
theologians are right. For in dealing with its subject-matter, 
theology claims to possess no special organ of knowledge by an 
appeal to which inconvenient questions may be evaded. It 
works with the ordinary instruments of reflection. No doubt 
valuable results can be expected only from those who sympa- 
thize with the aspirations of faith; but the same may be said, 
mutatis mutandis, of zsthetics or morals. 

Now, religious experience has a cognitive side. The judg- 
ments of faith claim to be true of a reality, of a system of things, 
existing quite independently of our interest in it. And to con- 
ceive this world of divine and spiritual being at all, we require 
conceptions which are metaphysical if they are anything. How 
else can we describe such notions as self-consciousness, or end, 
or cause? A theologian may repudiate the meaning assigned 
to terms like these by a dominant philosophy, but the modifica- 
tions he may propose leave them as metaphysical as ever. Both 
theology and philosophy, again, are bound to discuss such ques- 
tions as the possibility of miracle, or the theoretical efficacy of 
proofs for the existence of God. And while the argument in 
each case may take a different route, there is no difference of 
kind between the principles they apply, the criteria they seek to 
conform to, or the notion of truth which obtains in each depart- 
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ment. Christian theology has refused, and refused rightly, to 
submit to the tyranny of any particular system of metaphysics, 
or to use those terms exclusively which might be licensed by 
the philosophy of the day. But it has done so from no aversion 
to the method of philosophy, which it accepts as its own, but 
from the condition that the system in question has done violence 
to certain elements in faith by forcing them into logical formulas 
too narrow for their content. 

Ritschlian thinkers, however, absolutely decline to acquiesce 
in the relations which have hitherto subsisted between dogmatic 
theology and metaphysics. They believe that, if we define the ] 
limits of the two with accuracy, they may live together in the 
same mind, on a basis of peaceful neutrality. The old opposi- 
tion of faith and knowledge is a true one, and needs to be 
applied inflexibly all along the line. It is even possible to pro- 
nounce two contradictory judgments on the nature of reality, 
according to the réle we elect to fill; for in Herrmann’s 
unequivocal words, “the difficulty of the religious problem is 
not one whit lessened or increased whether the dogmatic meta- 
physics which the Christian follows is built on materialistic or 
idealistic lines.”* Religious knowledge as such is entirely 
independent of theoretical cognition. The starting-point of the 
former is sui generis. And, while Ritschl wavered considerably, 
in his different editions, on the point whether we ought to seek 
ultimately to unite the conclusions of reason and faith, Herrmann 
has no scruples on the matter, and denounces any such attempt 
as a treachery to religion. The limits of cognition must be 
fixed once for all; beyond them lies the province of faith. No 
question of faith must ever be taken for trial to the court of 
reason ; the verdicts of reason have no authority in the realm of 
faith. It is this attempt to disarm the criticism of philosophy ” 
by changing the venue that forms the characteristic mark of 
Ritschl’'s theology. 

The first part of our author’s theory, therefore, is of a nega- 
tive character, since, to make room for belief, knowledge must 
first of all be abolished. The second part easily surpasses the 








* Die Metaphysik in der Theologie, pp. 16, 17. 
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first in interest and importance, containing as it does his 
reasoned and explicit opinions on the subject of value-judgments 
as the proper instrument of theological knowledge. While 
there are adumbrations of a similar theory of the fundamental 
significance of the conception of worth in theology to be found 
in the works of Kant, Schleiermacher, and others, yet to Ritschl 
and Herrmann is due the prominence which the conception has 
attained in modern thought. Now, as it is through judgments 
of value that faith escapes into the region of the supersensuous 
and divine, as we have Ritschl’s plain declaration that “it is the 
task of theology to guard the peculiarity of the thought of God 
—that it ought to be expressed in judgments of value only,’’? it 
is obviously our interest to study the second part of his theory 
with great care. The first half of his apologetics is a semi- 
Kantian theory of knowledge of no particular merit or origi- 
nality; the other half, containing his exposition of the value- 
judgment, is intended to revolutionize theology. Besides, while 
writers like Herrmann and Kaftan diverge widely from Ritschl, 
in their method of demonstrating the impotence of knowledge 
to deal with matters of faith, they join hands with him in 
declaring that the idea of worth is our only guide to the spiritual 
world. After a very brief account of Ritschl’s theory of knowl- 
edge, therefore, we shall turn more especially to his theory of 
faith, and in the course of our discussion of this latter point we 
shall be able to embrace the most important thinkers of the 
school in a single view. 

In a well-known passage of his Theologie und Metaphystk,3 
Ritschl vehemently denies that he has any wish to exclude 
metaphysics entirely from theology. The theologian, he con- 
siders, cannot, as a scientific thinker, dispense with a theory of 
knowledge which may furnish him with the formal conceptions 
or categories necessary for the work of rationalizing experience. 
The highest category of metaphysics, however, is that of thing 
or substance; and this carries with it the fatal consequence that, 
from the metaphysical point of view, we can ascribe to spirit no 

2 Rechifertigung und Versihnung, 3te Auflage, III, p. 214. 

37. u. M., 2te Auflage, p. 48. 
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superiority over nature. They are both substances, and, so far, 
stand upon one level. The introduction of philosophy into 
theology has had the result—to take the most grievous example 
—that the word God has been understood as equivalent to the 
unity of the world-substance, and thus a relic of the Aristotelian 
metaphysics has been substituted for the far deeper meaning 
attached by Christianity to the divine. This unhappy conse- 
quence could not, in the circumstances, be avoided, for meta- 
physics have no room for the conception of conscious person- 
ality, and must, from the very nature of the case, be blind to 
the worth of spiritual life. 

Now, in charging metaphysic with indifference to the distinc- 
tion in value between spirit and nature, Ritschl appears to me 
to be guided, or rather misguided, by the resolve to identify it 
completely with the theory of knowledge. It is perfectly true 
that epistemology as such has nothing to do with questions of 
the value of an object for the self: for its purposes an object is 
simply an object known, not an object appreciated. But if we 
refuse to identify these two philosophical disciplines, as Ritschl 
persists in doing, it remains possible for us to hold that meta- 
physic, as the last word on our experience as a whole, is bound to 
include all the distinctions on which that experience rests, and 
among them the distinction of value or worth. Otherwise we 
should be forced to adopt the strange conclusion that the ulti- 
mate philosophy must remain entirely silent on the subject of 
our moral and esthetic beliefs. 

One or two of the more salient features of the Ritschlian 
theory of knowledge may be briefly noticed. After a rapid 
summary and criticism of the epistemological views of Plato 
and Kant, Ritschl professes his agreement with the positions 
arrived at by Lotze. The value of this confession of epistemo- 
logical faith, however, depends on the meaning it receives when 
expanded. It is possible, I think, to discover two widely 
separate lines of thought in his subsequent exposition. The one 
is guided by a method essentially psychological, and leads to a 
purely subjective idealism ; the other, betraying itself at intervals, 
is suggestive of a naive and uncritical realism. The study of 
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Ritschl’s writings, indeed, leaves on the reader’s mind the 
impression that he had not clarified his theory of knowledge 
sufficiently; for he habitually uses language which must be 
interpreted in a subjectivistic sense, but which he sets aside with- 
out compunction when the need for realistic expression becomes 
urgent. 

Let me illustrate what I have called Ritschl’s psychological 
method, first, by his explanation of the way in which we come 
to believe in the uty of athing. We call an object a single 
object, he tells us, simply because, amid the changing perceptions 
we have of it, we are conscious of the unity of the self The 
impulse which prompts us to apply the category of unity toa 
group of phenomena comes from the subjective side. We are 
not to suppose that the phenomena themselves force us to con- 
ceive them as forming an individual thing. Now, it is clear that 
Ritschl has here fixed his attention solely on the contents of 
consciousness. He does not recognize the fact that ideas inform 
us of what is happening beyond the limits of our single mind, 
whether we attend to it or not. His explanation, too, is not 
explanatory. For the self is always one, and always knows 
itself as one, however its perceptions may change, but we do not 
regard every group of phenomena we perceive as an individual. 
We must wait for some cue to be given us from without, for 
some quality of the sensational elements which calls for the 
category of oneness. Knowledge is not spun from the inside 
of the mind; it is subject to the constraint of fact. But Ritschl 
systematically ignores this transsubjective reference which ideas 
always carry with them, and will not permit the circumstance 
that ideas are symbols of reality to interfere with his theory of 
perception. It is one aspect of his attempt to empty the exter- 
nal world into the human mind. 

Again, when we turn to his account of the conception of 
cause, we are met by another instance of his method of confin- 
ing knowledge to the intraconscious standpoint, and manufactur- 
ing cognition out of elements purely subjective. He regards it 
as a mistake of the popular view of things to differentiate 

47. u. M., p. 38. 
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between cause and effect, or to interpose any interval of time 
between them, for, to use his own words, ‘‘when we think effects 
rightly, we think the cause in the effect.”” The particular case 
of causation in which Ritschl is specially interested is that of 
religious experience, where God is the cause of the effects in us. 
The effects,such as love, contrition, etc., are modifications of 
our consciousness, and the result of applying the above formula 
to them is to yield the conclusion, ‘‘we know God only in his 
effects upon us.’’5 Unless we confine our apprehension of God in 
this way to our own ideas, he considers that we have no guaran- 
tee of religious certainty. He claims, indeed, that his theological 
method is a revival of Schleiermacher’s analysis of the individ- 
ual religious consciousness. But, surely, to forbid us to move 
beyond the intrasubjective domain is to convert knowledge into 
introspection, and to divest religious faith of all its objective 
meaning. The religious consciousness, when unsophisticated by 
theories of its own nature, infallibly regards the Divine Spirit as 
the cause of the experiences of piety—a cause, too, which is other 
than its effects and independent of them. It knows God, not as 
Ritschl would say, zm his effects alone, but through them. Reli- 
gious minds do not first examine certain phenomena of their inner 
life, and conclude from a study of them to the nature of God, 
any more than in conversation with a friend our attention lingers 
first upon the vocal sounds he utters. We go, of course, 
directly to the thoughts which his words signify, and in the 
same way the religious impulse is to look away beyond itself 
and know the divine object immediately. Our knowledge of 
the spiritual world comes to us necessarily ¢hrough our immediate 
experience, but we cannot convert this straightway into a pre- 
liminary investigation of our subjective states. If God is to be 
found solely in certain effects in us, we must ascribe to him a 
merely intramental existence, for these effects as such are 
nothing but conditions of our consciousness. And if we adopt 
Ritschl’s reading of the matter, we can see clearly enough how 
Feuerbach could define religion as our worship of our own 
being. If it is merely a vulgar error to place the cause at an 
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earlier point of time than the effect—that is, in more general 
terms, to make the effect significant of something other than 
itself —the limits of the individual mind can never be transcended. 
Carry Ritschl’s ruling principle out to its logical issue, and we 
find that man, condemned to self-observation alone, becomes 
and remains the center of religion; the whole universe of piety 
revolves about the particular self. Bender has only extended 
the Ritschlian method when he affirms: ‘‘ Not God but man is 
the central element in faith; man is the sun round which circles 
the world of religious thought.”® But we escape from conclu- 
sions so paradoxical when we recollect the simple truth that 
religious experience, like every other, carries with it a theory of 
its own origin. It refers us beyond itself, to the source of those 
impulses which have translated themselves into the ideas and 
feelings of piety. We can see already, from the point we have 
reached, how natural it will be for Ritschl, in harmony with 
his idealistic view of knowledge, to resolve religious cognition 
into judgments which express, not objective existences, but the 
values which the ideas of them have for the believing mind. 
Let us take one more example of the procedure I have styled 
psychological, this time our author’s doctrine of the self. Here, 
too, he is faithful to the tendency we have noticed above, to resolve 
the object of discussion into elements which can be phenome- 
nalized —elements, that is to say, which actually present them- 
selves as part of the stream of consciousness. His first step is 
to assign supreme importance to the active aspect of the ego; 
indeed, it would hardly be too much to say that for Ritschl the 
notions of self and will are identical. Other functions of the 
ego are construed as auxiliary to will, inasmuch as they furnish 
materials for its realization. But when we seek an answer to the 
question, ‘‘What, then, does he mean by will?’’ we are forced to 
conclude that, when rigorously interpreted, he tends to decom- 
pose it into its phenomenal manifestations. Will becomes for 
him simply a compendious name for the series of voluntary 
acts. ‘We know nothing,” he declares roundly, “of an in-itself 
of the soul, of a self-inclosed life of spirit behind or beyond its 
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functions.”’ He ascribes reality, that is, only to what can be 
apprehended by self-observation, and since the noumenal self, as 
the subject of knowledge, cannot be made the object of direct 
intuition, its existence is denied. The ego falls asunder into its 
particular active experiences. But the functions of the self are 
many: in what sense can Ritschl callit aunity? It can be one, 
surely, for the eye of a spectator alone, or as the purely formal 
unity of consciousness, the needle-eye of experience through 
which all threads must pass. The constituents of conscious life 
all cross one another at this point, but they flow on in ceaseless 
change, and if there exists no permanent self as their ground 
and their guide, the spring of moral action and the continuity of 
character are gone. Here again we must reject a method which 
fails to conduct us to real existence, and leaves us in the shadow- 
land of floating ideas. Unless the mind is in immediate contact 
with reality somewhere, unless we are right in construing trans- 
subjectively the cognitive elements of consciousness, whether 
they refer to the self or the not-self, there is nothing for it but to 
resign ourselves to the tender mercies of Hume. 

Ritschl turns, at last, from the introductory task of negative 
criticism, and sets out to replace the current conceptions of the- 
ology by others more agreeable to his subjectivistic theory of 
knowledge. We have seen how persistently he holds the mind 
to the intraconscious point of view; how he rejects, when he is 
most logical, every kind of realistic interpretation of ideas. We 
cannot know things as they are apart from actual perception; 
the scholastic distinction between things-in-themselves and their 
action upon us is antiquated and mistaken; we know a good 
deal about predicates, effects, and perceptions, but we must ask 
no questions about subjects, or causes, or things perceived. His 
task now is to throw religious knowledge into a form which har- 
monizes with these presuppositions, to prove that faith does not 
really concern itself about the independently real existence of 
its objects, but looks only to the value for the self of this or that 
reality, when drawn down to the subjective level. In matters of 
faith Ritschl advises us to exercise prudence, and not stir beyond 
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what we immediately experience. Herrmann only throws the 
same opinion into a striking aphorism when he declares: ‘ For 
religion the real is not that which can be explained, but that 
which can be experienced.’’® 

How, then, does Ritschl actually define religion, and what 
does he take to be its idea and its end? ‘The distinction 
of worth,” he tells us in an important passage, “is of no 
significance for the metaphysical theory of the universe, while 
the religious view of the world depends on the fact that man 
distinguishes himself in worth in some measure from the phe- 
nomena which surround him.”? Religion thus rests primarily 
upon a certain relation between man and the world. Faith steps 
in to solve the contradiction between the claims of spirit and the 
relentlessness of nature. In man’s helpless plight religion inter- 
venes, revealing to him the existence of transcendent spiritual 
powers through whose aid he is enabled to cope with the pres- 
sure of the natural world. 

I think that Ritschl habitually does himself injustice when he 
attempts to elucidate the fundamental idea of religion. He 
appears to me to understate the opinions which he actually held 
on this subject, and which come to the surface instinctively in 
many parts of his writings devoted to otherthemes. One would 
hardly gather, indeed, from the official passages which deal with 
the topic, that his views of the ideal nature of religious faith 
were so high and spiritual as we know them to have been. For 
the outcome of these passages is simply that religion is a product 
of the struggle for existence; to use his own words, “religion is 
the spiritual instrument which man possesses to free himself from 
the natural conditions of his life.”*° Such a theory is not so 
much false as altogether inadequate. It is based uponan exam- 
ination of religious phenomena which belong to the lower rather 
than the highest stages of human development. It interprets 
faith in the light rather of its beginning than of its end. Not 
only so, but since religion arises to solve a contradiction— 
between man and nature—and depends for its very life upon 

8 Die Religion, p. 114. 97. u. M., p. 9. 
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this opposition, the reconciliation of the opposing terms would 
sound the death knell of faith. In the limiting case of a per- 
fect harmony between the spirit of man and its natural envi- 
ronment the need for devotion would have disappeared. If the 
idea of God is nothing more than a Hilfsbegriff, as Ritschl’s the- 
ory implies, then union with God is not something without which 
man is essentially inadequate to his idea, but a mere necessity of 
his present unfortunate situation. The revolutionary inferences 
which follow thus unavoidably from his premises have been 
drawn with merciless fidelity by Bender, Ritschl’s most extreme 
and most superficial disciple. And yet, if any such account of 
the fundamental motive and impulse of religion be true, the 
highest reaches of devout and reverent feeling are an insoluble 
mystery. At the supreme level attained in the Psalms, or in 
the epistles of St. Paul, communion with God is passionately 
sought for its own sake alone, and the religious consciousness 
repels ardently the insinuation that in turning to God in prayer 
and fellowship the soul is animated by any ulterior motive or 
desire, even that of moral improvement. But if the form of 
religious experience be conceived with Ritschl as essentially 
determined by the two factors, nature and man, the yearning for 
God must wear to the last the aspect of a means to a further end. 

And now we have reached the stage at which it becomes 
necessary to examine with care the function and significance 
which Ritschl ascribes to value-judgments, as the only legiti- 
mate instrument and expression of religious knowledge. It is 
this half of his theory which has had a history in the formation 
and rapid development of the school known by his name. 

The all-important question, then, is this: How does religious 
differ from theoretical cognition? The difference, in Ritschl’s 
view, is not to be found in the odject,* for both kinds of knowl- 
edge deal with the world, and both, though from divergent 
motives, seek to comprehend the world as a whole. The dis- 
tinction lies rather in the sphere of the subject. In what char- 
acteristic of the self does the root of the difference lie? In 
this, that the self may appropriate the sensations or ideas which 
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arise in consciousness in one of two ways. ‘On the one hand, 
in the feeling of pleasure or pain they are determined according to 
their value for the self... . . In the feeling of pleasure or pain 
the ego affirms for itself whether a sensation which affects the 
self-feeling serves to heighten or depress it,” that is, it passes a 
value-judgment upon it. ‘On the other hand, the sensation is 
referred through the idea (of it) to its cause,” 2. ¢.,a theoretical 
judgment is pronounced upon it. These two functions of the 
ego always act simultaneously, though in their combination one 
or the other may predominate at different times. Ritschl pro- 
ceeds to discriminate between those value-judgments which are 
merely concomitant and those which are independent. The former 
turn out to be nothing more than that running commentary of 
pleasurable interest which accompanies the exercise of the cog- 
nitive faculty ; we cannot come to know without, at least in some 
degree, desiring to know. The latter class are most important 
for our purpose, for to them belong the judgments of faith. 
Ritschl expresses himself most concisely on this point when he 
says: ‘‘ Religious knowledge manifests itself in independent value- 
judgments which have to do with the attitude of man to the 
world and call forth feelings of pleasure and pain in which man _ 
either enjoys the dominion over the world which divine aid has 
vouchsafed him, or experiences with pain the lack of God’s aid 
to that end.’’ And thus he comes finally to declare that ‘ knowl- 
edge of God is demonstrably religious knowledge only when 
God is conceived in the relation of assuring to believers that 
position in the world which overbalances its hindrances. ... . 
To be sure, it is maintained that we must know the being of God 
in order that we may affirm his value for us: on the contrary, 
we know the being of God only within his value for us.’’** 

If we now go back to a passage which was quoted above, we 
shall be able to understand better what it implies. ‘Sensations 
(or ideas) are determined according to their value for the self 
in the feeling of pleasure and pain.” A value-judgment, if we 
take these words strictly, is really a report upon the pleasure or 
pain which a certain idea excites in the mind; it is not so fara 
™R.u. V., Il, p. 202; cf. pp. 376 and 558. 
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proposition about an independently real object of knowledge. 
It moves and has its being wholly within the subjective domain, 
and simply affirms the worth of an idea for us, according as it 
heightens or lowers the self-feeling. That is to say, feeling ts 
the value-norm, and an idea should logically stand higher or lower 
in the scale of worth as it excites in us more or less pleasure. 
In such a judgment we may assert, indeed, the value, the tran- 
scendent value, of the idea of God, but so far we can say 
nothing whatever of God as he exists apart from our idea of him. 
But if the worth, and consequently the religious truth, even of 
the conception of the divine depends on its capacity to stimu- 
late our pleasurable consciousness, where are we to find a crite- 
rion which will secure that the highest of all ideas shall not be 
the prey of individual caprice? Kaftan evidently feels that 
every assurance must be offered that the judgments of faith 
repose upon some other foundation than the arbitrary decision 
of the single mind, and that they represent objective matters of 
fact. His repeated protestations on the subject suggest a fear 
lest the argumentations of Ritschl might seem to imperil the 
objective validity of theological propositions, and the anxiety of 

a convinced disciple to remove apprehensions on so vital a point. 
° I do not think that those who have discussed the founda- 
tions of the Ritschlian theology have bestowed sufficient atten- 
tion on the fact that feeling (as pleasure or pain) is erected by 
Ritschl into the criterion of religious value-judgments. No 
doubt, if we argue solely from his general allusions to the con- 
ditions and significance of morality, we should expect him to 
reason thus: The good is, as such, supremely valuable. If man 
is seriously to will what is good, and to believe in the possibilty 
of its realization, he must have faith in God. What ought to be 
can and must be, and to bring it into being there must exist a 
moral Ruler of the world. But his definite theory on the sub- 
ject, as we have just seen, is something very different. Feeling 
is the norm which determines the value of an idea for us. Nor 
does it seem possible to interpret his language in the sense that 
feeling is merely a thermometer, so to speak, but not strictly a 
measure, of worth; his words are too unambiguous for that. 
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And thus Scheibe, in his sympathetic exposition of Ritschl’s 
system, does him no injustice when he sums up the gist of it in 
these words: “ Religious knowledge is given by value-judgments 
upon that which God is for us, 2. ¢., dy the feelings of pleasure which 
we connect with the thought of God.”’*3 But if feeling is to be made 
the norm of the judgments of faith in this thoroughgoing fash- 
ion, the most capricious and unworthy conceptions of God can 
claim as much truth as the purest and most ideal, and theology 
becomes infected throughout with the individual subjectivity of 
Hedonism. 

If feeling is the standard of value-judgments, it becomes 
clearer than ever that religion must center round man. “Reli- 
gious cognition consists of judgments of worth which have to do 
with the attitude of man to the world.” Feeling must be shel- 
tered from disturbance, and maintained at a positive level; and 
since human powers are inadequate to such a task, the aid of 
heaven must be invoked. But may it not be said that the diffi- 
culties from which men thus seek to be rescued are, above all, 
difficulties of a moral kind? True, but we must recollect that, 
for Ritschl, moral judgments are a subdivision of independent 
value-judgments, and thus in their turn dependent on the feeling 
of pleasure and pain. He is absolutely debarred from the appeal 
to moral convictions of a distinctly categorical character which 
rest not on feeling, but on conscience. This way of escape lies 
open to Herrmann, but Ritschl cannot resort to it except at a 
sacrifice of self-consistency. 

For our present purpose it will be sufficient to indicate in a 
word the positions relative to Ritschl taken up by Herrmann and 
Kaftan, his most distinguished followers. The family charac- 
teristic which attaches to each of these kindred systems of 
thought is that religion is brought by each into a fundamental 
and exclusive dependence upon judgments of worth. It is of 
very little importance whether we say, with Kaftan and Herrmann, 
that faith-propositions vest on, or, with Ritschl, that they conszst in, 
judgments of worth. The distinction is purely formal: in every 
case the thesis set up and defended is that our apprehension of 
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those ideas which most concern us as religious men rests exclu- 
sively on the feeling of value. Of course, a great deal more is 
meant by this than the truth that religious knowledge deals 
with objects which are of supreme value for humanity. These 
writers go much farther. They contend that faith affirms the 
existence of what is supremely valuable, exclusively on the 
ground of its being so. Reason finds the ground of knowledge 
in the constraint of objective fact, and the ultimate ideal of truth 
in the conception of an articulated system of experience. Faith 
finds the ground, and the only valid ground, of belief in the tran- 
scendent worth of its object. 

But at this point Herrmann diverges from Ritschl and Kaftan. 
The two latter theologians conceive the personality, which has 
to be maintained against the world, whose claim upon life and 
happiness has to be satisfied, as constituted ultimately by feeling. 
For them the spring and source of religious thought and action 
is the impulse to preserve intact the feeling of self. Herrmann, 
on the other hand, as an out-and-out Kantian, conceives the per- 
sonality which is to overcome the world as determined essentially 
by the moral law. Indeed, he does not hesitate to say: “The 
content of the moral law 7s personality.”** The indispensable 
characteristic of a personal life is subjection to the categori- 
cal imperative, and the fundamental postulate of all religious 
faith is that there must be a God, if a refractory world is not to 
overwhelm and annihilate the moral aspirations of man. Plainly 
enough these two views are as wide as the poles asunder in their 
fundamental features. In the one case religion rests upon belief 
in a power which makes for happiness and brings to nought the 
opposing force of natural conditions; in the other religion 
depends on faith in a power on whose gracious codperation man 
can depend in his struggle to realize the moral ideal. 

One is haunted, when reading the writings of the Ritschlians, 
by the feeling that they have failed as yet to make out the 
objectivity of the norm or standard by which judgments of value 
are to be criticised. If religious ideas and sentiments make 
their appeal to feeling alone, who shall decide when feelings 
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disagree? De gustibus non disputandum: each man’s capacity for 
feeling becomes the measure of the supersensuous world. In the 
domain of morals, at any rate, we cannot rest satisfied with so 
subjectively determined a criterion of conduct. There we 
instinctively regard the norm of ideal action as independent of 
the fortuitous susceptibility of the individual mind. We approve 
of an action because the ideal standard has in some degree been 
satisfied; we do not conclude from the fact of our approval to 
the satisfaction of the norm. The standard which we bring to 
the examination of the person or action concerned attaches 
itself to an objective quality of the given fact. And we cannot 
escape from this consideration by saying, with Kaftan, that a 
value-judgment expresses merely a relation which we as living 
beings occupy to the represented object,’5 for this is to open the 
doors of practical philosophy to the weary paralogisms of the 
doctrine of the relativity of knowledge. 

But if the norm be objective, it cannot be defined in terms of 
feeling alone, as is done by Ritschl and Kaftan. It is doubtless 
true that we cannot be susceptible of the worth of an object 
without in some degree being suffused with pleasurable con- 
sciousness. Yet, on the other hand, we are well aware—and 
upon such a point a man’s own consciousness is the last court of 
appeal —that the excellence and dignity we ascribe to an ideal 
of any kind are in no way dependent upon the amount of pleas- 
ure it may yield us, either at a particular moment or throughout 
the whole of life. If Scheibe, consequently, is right in saying 
that “religious knowledge is given by the feelings of pleasure 
and pain which we connect with the idea of God,” it is clear 
how wavering and inconstant must be our apprehension of the 
divine. But there is little use of pursuing this line of criticism 
farther. What we have in this theory is obviously the old 
Hedonistic doctrine once more. Religious eudemonism has 
risen into life again in the systems of Ritschl and Kaftan, dis- 
guised on this occasion under the new rubric of value-judgments, 
but its inadequacy to interpret the moral and religious experience 
of man is as patent as ever. We must answer, as has been 
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answered before, that a pleasant state of consciousness cannot 
be at once identified with the judgment that an object has positive 
value, nor pain with the judgment that the object has negative 
worth. There are passages in Herrmann where he seems inclined 
to follow the same route, and he does place at the center of all 
things the self-feeling (Selbstgefiihl) to the satisfaction of which 
both religion and morality minister as means. But these are 
negligible infidelities to his real Kantianism, and to his true and 
vigorously enforced contention that the value-standard we apply 
to the judgments of faith must be based upon the absolute @ 
priori character of the moral law, and that nothing can be per- 
mitted to rank as religious knowledge which does not serve to 
perfect moral personality. 

Another great difficulty which outsiders have found in the 
Ritschlian system, and which forms the burden of complaint in 
most of the critical writing directed against it, is the lack of 
anything like proof that value-judgments really transcend the 
limits of subjective persuasion. If we make explicit the syllogism 
which lies at the basis of Ritschlianism, it runs somewhat as 
follows: What is of (supreme) religious value is real. God is of 
(supreme) religious value, ergo God exists. The argument 
depends for its very existence upon the previous conclusion that 
intellectual experience has utterly failed to bring us within sight 
of the divine. Faith must cast off the last shred of connection 
with knowledge ; Herrmann, indeed, takes great pains to make it 
clear beyond all possibility of doubt that faith is concerned with 
a reality absolutely dissevered from the real which is given in 
knowledge, and that to attempt to unite the two is nothing short 
of sacrilege. ‘‘ For Christianity,” he says, “there is no identical 
ground of morality and nature.”’*? Faith thus contradicts knowl- 
edge, instead of going on before it as an advance guard, to 
occupy tracts of being as yet incompletely subdued by the labors 
of rational insight. Thetheory of knowledge has walled up the 
self in ontological seclusion, and if it is ever to escape to the 
sphere of supersensible reality, it can only be by a four de force. 
We are to conclude from a desire which we find within us to the 
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reality of its corresponding object —a desire in support of which 
we have not a single reason to offer. Our heart must remain 
satisfied with an ideal which we cannot know to be real. 

The precarious nature of such a theory of religious cognition 
appears to be dimly adumbrated even in the expositions of 
Ritschlian writers themselves. They seem to be unable to rid 
their minds of the suspicion that, after all, value-judgments are 
not sufficient per se to apprehend the objects of religious faith, 
and that, while thrown out at these objects with all possible 
purity of aspiration, they prove somehow unable to break loose 
from the world of mere desire. This sentiment of insecurity 
seems to me to find clear enough expression in the function they 
assign to revelation, which they regard as having reached the 
world exclusively in the person of Christ. Some tangible, 
objective ground of belief could not be dispensed with, if faith 
was not to hang helplessly between heaven and earth. And thus 
we find Herrmann announcing, toward the close of his argument, 
that historical revelation supplies us with the necessary grounds 
for the objective validity of our faith, that ‘the reality of what 
is believed is for us also independent of the subjective expe- 
riences of believers, inasmuch as it rests securely upon the 
person of Jesus, and the relation of that person to the needs of 
the ethical spirit of man.”*® Ritschl similarly maintains that the 
subjective judgments of feeling are warranted true and no illu- 
sions, only through the historical person of Christ and the testi- 
mony of the church.” And to the same general effect Kaftan 
remarks that “whether a religion really rests upon revelation is 
identical with the question whether or not it is true.” 7° 

Here again the query cannot be evaded: How do we know 
that any given personality zs a revelation? If there are true 
revelations, presumably there are “revelations” that are false. 
The only consistent answer possible on Ritschlian presupposi- 
tions — one of which is that the reference to spiritual being can 
be extracted only from a value-judgment — must be that we base 
our certainty that Jesus has truly revealed God exclusively on 

8 Die Religion, p. 399. % Das Wesen, p. 197. 
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a judgment of worth. Jesus is to be appraised as the revealer of 
God, because what he brings to us is religiously valuable. But 
this is to argue in a very obvious circle. Revelation cannot 
communicate objectivity to the value-judgments of faith in gen- 
eral, if a value-judgment is the source of its own cogency. If 
our only outlook to the transcendent is through the judgment of 
worth, all that a “‘ revelation’ can possibly effect is a modifica- 
tion of the meaning we ascribe to the words “ religiously valu- 
able.” If value-judgments, in short, are true because of the worth 
of the objects they describe, no revelation is required to demon- 
strate their objective validity, for ex hypothest that is certain 
already. If they are not, a revelation which draws all its per- 
suasiveness from value-judgments is incapable of establishing 
their objectivity. 

Thus we arrive at the same conclusion as before, that so long 
as feeling is the supreme court of appeal, religious belief is con- 
demned to imprisonment in the dungeon of subjectivity. Feeling 
can offer us nothing but particular sensations of pleasure or pain ; 
we must look to ¢hought for the self, and for objects, and for the 
value which the one finds in the others. The categories of value 
must be shown to be categories of reason in the richest and most 
comprehensive sense of that word. Otherwise theology is left 
where Schleiermacher left it— internally, elaborated by a master 
hand with marvelous felicity, but bereft of a genuinely scientific 
foundation. Or if we take the line which Herrmann has chosen 
and argue for the truth of faith on the ground that it renders 
morality possible, we are likely to disagree with him, not so 
much for what he affirms as for what he denies. For, not to 
dwell upon the fact that he can offer us no known object to 
which we may attach our ideally ethical judgments of faith, he 
ignores all the other links which bind the sentiment of moral 
obligation to the thought of God. Obligation is not a mere 
feeling; it comes to us laden with transcendent relations; in a 
very true sense it comes to us “trailing clouds of glory, from 
God who is its home.” Nor do we project the source of it out 
into the vast inane, planting the being whom we call God vaguely 
in the ocean of characterless existence. Our thought reaches 
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land again in the belief that the origin and fountain of moral 
inspiration is likewise the source and support of the causal: and 
teleological order disclosed to us by knowledge. Further, we 
do not identify these two conceptions—the source of moral con- 
sciousness and the ground of nature —simply because we believe 
that they must be identified, if moral life is to be possible. It 
is a matter of history that man has been able to achieve a moral 
advance, and to find in nature progressively the vehicle and 
serviceable instrument of his ethical ideals. The conclusion, 
then, that the ground of nature and of spiritual life is one is 
neither an unjustifiable assumption nor a hazardous conjecture. 
It is, if you will, an expression of faith, but of that faith which 
is an essential element in knowledge. 

It is impossible to acquiesce in the arrangement which 
Ritschlian writers attempt to bring about between faith and 
reason, by the amiable expedient of shutting up each in a water- 
tight compartment of the mind. Can anyone who wishes to 
keep his intellectual conscience stainless adopt, for instance, the 
desperate conclusions of Herrmann on the subject of miracle ?* 
When two explanations of a single event evidently collide, man- 
kind has agreed to believe that only one is true. Herrmann will 
reject neither. ‘One of the most remarkable of Father New- 
man’s Oxford sermons,” says Mr. Bagehot, ‘explains how sci- 
ence teaches that the earth goes round the sun, and how Scripture 
teaches that the sun goes round the earth; and it ends by 
advising the discreet believer to accept doth.” Similarly, Herr- 
mann cannot see how any Christian can resign the belief that 
Jesus rose from the dead, but gud scientist he finds the belief 
absolutely untenable. So that, in this particular instance, faith, 
expressed in a value-judgment, has actually power to create 
an objective “truth” out of nothing—nay, out of less than 
nothing, for Herrmann grants unreservedly the finality of scien- 
tific objections to the resurrection. But mental bookkeeping 
by double entry is bound to collapse with a clearer vision of the 
unity of truth. Onthis point von Hartmann’s words are singu- 
lariy apposite: “In this controversy between heart and under- 

2 Die Religion, pp. 382 ff. 
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standing only two views are possible. Either the understanding 
is right, and then the protest of the heart is the result of dis- 
positions of feeling which survive from earlier periods of culture ; 
in this case, too, their complete removal and destruction by 
means of the dissolvent lye of the understanding is only a ques- 
tion of time. Or the heart is right; then it zs right only because 
with the unconscious reason of instinct it has grasped a higher 
form of truth than the understanding with its discursive reflection ; 
then, too, the heart will show itself to be in the right, and finally 
see its ideals recognized even by the understanding as truth.” 

The first remark which suggests itself when we regard the 
Ritschlian movement as a whole is that it bears very evident 
tokens of having come into existence amid circumstances of 
intellectual storm and stress. The extraordinary progress of 
natural science by which this century has been distinguished ; 
the consequent tendency of many minds to consider the con- 
ceptions of science as not only self-explanatory, but explanatory 
of everything else; the general disposition to recognize the 
reality of that alone which could in some way or other be made 
accessible to the immediate testimony of the senses—these 
things could not fail to affect current theological methods. To 
this must be added the fact that an irresistible reaction had 
set in against Hegelian intellectualism, that a tendency and a 
resolution had arisen to disbelieve in the virtue of dialectical 
incantations to charm away the antinomies of fact, and that it 
had begun to be felt that in Hegel’s hands religion had become 
too much a matter of speculative thought, too little one of 
feeling and emotion. Faith had been made an affair of the 
school rather than of the universal heart. Both these influences 
have left their mark deep upon the Ritschlian system. One 
might almost say that it was thought out by a sincere believer in 
the truth of religion, with his back to the wall and his face to the 
advancing forces of materialistic science. And its elaboration 
was accompanied by an everpresent sense, and, as it seems to 
me, a disabling and a skeptical sense, of the incompetency of 
reason to apprehend the divine reality which lies behind the 
veil of phenomena. 
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We have seen that Ritschlianism lays great weight upon a 
certain conception of faith as an attitude of mind entirely inde- 
pendent of reason, and capable of producing certainty in the 
believing consciousness, though upon other grounds than those 
of knowledge. How come these thinkers to assign to faith such 
plenipotentiary powers, and to constitute it in everything but in 
name a mode of apprehension ? Whence comes this tendency ot 
trust the heart against the head, to assert that faith is unaffected 
by negative arguments which are intellectually irrefutable ? 

This tendency appears to be simply an exaggeration of an 
indubitable truth. It zs the fact that no amount of evidence can 
avail to induce that self-surrender to an infinite object in which 
religion may be said to consist. The greatest perspicacity of 
moral perception is powerless to restrain a man who is bent on 
doing wrong. In both cases you have to allow for an act of 
freedom. It is a question of the heart, and so Paul could say, 
‘‘with the heart man believeth unto righteousness,” and could 
speak of the “faith that worketh by love.” This, then, is a charac- 
teristic peculiar to faith, but it is not by itself alone equivalent 
to faith. The older theologians used to divide faith into nota, 
assensus, fiducia, and it is in the disposition of the heart and will 
noted above that fiducia consists. But the Ritschlian position 
comes finally to this, that fiducta is made to do the work of 
notitia as well as its own; while in reality it denotes the trustful 
apprehension of an object recognized in mof#ttia as real. Into 
faith then enters, not only faith as surrender of the heart, but also 
the faith of cognition, that divining insight of knowledge which 
seizes, as it were prophetically, upon supersensible objects and 
relations. Notitia may exist without fiducia, for a man may defy 
God; but fiducia without notitia is blind. 

The natural consequence of adherence to the Ritschlian 
point of view is a violent antipathy to dogma. Yet we may 
be sure that on this negative swing of the pendulum the 
positive will follow. The rights of reason to fulfil her function 
even within the domain of sacred truth cannot be perma- 
nently suppressed. The conviction is bound to assert itself 
that religion makes appeal to the whole nature of man, not 
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to feeling or to will alone, or to anything but the undivided 
personality. Movements of negation, such as Ritschlianism, 
do not obliterate the progress of the past; the tide moves 
on, though single waves recede. In this case the scholasticism 
of post-Reformation systems has forced a natural reaction. The 
artificial infinity of detail to be found in orthodox text-books, 
and the pretended minuteness of spiritual diagnosis, finally 
offended practical minds and made simplicity attractive. 

Though professedly independent of philosophy, Ritschlianism 
really rests upon a certain theory of human knowledge. If 
Kantianism is mistaken, Herrmann’s system of theology falls 
like a house of cards. Yet we should gravely err if we decided 
that nothing can be learned from a man of such pure and ele- 
vated faith, and of so singularly impressive an intensity of 
religious conviction. This whole movement, its antecedents and 
its program, have many things to teach the Christian church. 
And chiefly this, I think, that religion is not theology. It is 
not apart from theology, or, indeed, quite devoid of theology in 
any mind; but the two are not the same. One may profess a 
system of enviable impeccability, abounding in faultless deduc- 
tions, and impregnable in controversy, yet never have caught 
a glimpse of the glory of God in the face of Jesus Christ. If 
particular theological dogmas obscure ¢hat from us, if we cannot 
read the gospels with open, docile hearts while they remain in 
our minds, we ought to get rid of them without delay and with- 
out remorse. But we ought also to take care that neither sloth, 
nor impatience, nor despair dissuades us from replacing them 
with doctrines that are better. 
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SHALL THE THEOLOGICAL CURRICULUM BE 
MODIFIED, AND HOW? 


By W. R. HARPER, 
The University of Chicago. 


Many intelligent laymen in the churches have the feeling 
that the training provided for the students in the theological 
seminary does not meet the requirement of modern times. 
These men base their judgment upon what they see in connec- 
tion with the work of the minister who has been trained in the 
seminary. Nor is this disaffection restricted to the laity. Min- 
isters who, after receiving this training, have entered upon the 
work of the ministry, and who ought, therefore, to be competent 
judges, are frequently those who speak most strongly against 
the adequacy and the adaptation of the present methods in the 
seminary. So prevalent is this feeling that students for the min- 
istry often ask the question, ‘‘Is there not some way of making 
preparation other than through the seminary?” And not a few 
men are securing this preparation by taking graduate courses in 
the universities ; while, on the other hand, some prefer to adopt 
the so-called short-course plan. 

The condition of the churches, both rural and urban, is not 
upon the whole encouraging. Ministers of the better class are 
not satisfied to accept the rural churches; and yet these same 
ministers are not strong enough, or sufficiently prepared, to meet 
the demands of many of the city churches. The rivalry of 
denominations has led to the multiplication of churches, and in 
turn church abandonment in some sections of the country is 
being substituted for church building. It is not the purpose of 
this paper to consider the occasion of this condition of things in 
the churches. At the same time it is probably true that, what- 
ever may be the occasion, the ministry is in some measure 
responsible, for we are compelled to believe that, with better 
organization and more efficient administration, this condition of 
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things would not exist. But now, if the ministers are in any 
measure responsible, the theological seminary in which they 
receive their training must bear the brunt of the reproach, for, 
surely, the ministers are very largely what the theological semi- 
nary makes them. Their ideals, their equipment, and their spirit 
are the product of the seminary. 

The model in accordance with which the modern theological 
seminaries have been organized had its origin a century or more 
ago; but while the environment of the seminary has utterly 
changed in this century, the seminary itself has remained prac- 
tically at a standstill. To say the least, there are to be found 
in its organization and curriculum many survivals from the old- 
est times. These survivals are out of harmony with the whole 
situation as it exists today. These elements, therefore, do not 
suit the present situation. It is not enough merely to say that 
they occasion a waste of time and energy. In fact, they do dis- 
tinct injury to everything with which they come into close rela- 
tionship, and, what is of greater importance, they take the time 
and attention which something stronger and better ought to 
occupy. 

Assuming, without further argument, that the curriculum of 
the seminary should be modified, there would seem to be two 
general principles in accordance with which such modifications 
should be made, and these may be considered before presenting 
a recommendation of specific changes. 

Modifications of the curriculum should accord with the 
assured results of modern psychology and pedagogy, as well as 
with the demands which have been made apparent by our com- 
mon experience, so far as this experience relates to the student 
and the preparation for his work. If this principle were adopted, 
certain ends would be held in mind: 

1. Aneffort would be made so to adjust the work of the semi- 
nary as to render it attractive to the best men. Much has been 
said about the small number of men in our college classes who 
enter the ministry. Much more might be said as to the quality 
of these men, when compared with the men who enter the other 
professions and occupations. This difficulty, of course, cannot 
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be charged wholly to the character of the instruction offered in 
the seminary, since it stands connected also with the profession 
itself. But actual observation shows that the curriculum of the 
seminary has something to do with the matter, since many of the 
better men seem to think that a satisfactory preparation may be 
secured in some other way. 

2. The curriculum must be of such a character as to give the 
training which is best adapted to the individual taste and capa- 
city of the student. The field of theological study is a broad one. 
Noman can cover all or evena large portion of it. The interest 
of some men will be aroused more easily in one line of work than 
in another. Some phases of the work required are very distaste- 
ful to many men. To spend time onsuch work is for these men 
. distinctly wasteful. It is, moreover, injurious to the student. 
Theological students are supposed to be men of maturity. Beyond 
a general and comprehensive knowledge of the Scriptures, it is 
not necessary that all should have the same training. It is 
important, indeed, that men should be trained along different 
lines. What is helpful to one man may be injurious to another. 
In a field characterized by such variety advantage may well be 
taken of the opportunity which is thus offered. 

3. An effort should be made to give the student that particu- 
lar training which will enable him to grow stronger and stronger 
in future years. It isan unfortunate fact that a large proportion 
of men who enter the ministry begin to lose intellectual strength 
from the moment they leave the seminary. In some cases this 
probably could not be prevented in any way, but in many cases 
it is due to the wrong training which the student received while 
in the seminary. In other words, the seminary is not a place in 
which men are to learn certain views, or to receive and adopt 
certain opinions. It is rather a place inwhich men shall be taught 
to think. It is unfair that the student, who spends his time and 
money for a specific thing, should receive in return, not what will 
prove to be a proper equipment, but instead something, the real 
nature of which years of pastoral experience may be required to 
show. In planning the work of the seminary, it should be kept 
in mind that the student is beginning a work that will continue 
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many years. Every hour of the curriculum should be arranged 
with the sole purpose of furnishing that training which will ren- 
der him more efficient as the years go by. With such training, 
men will not be compelled to leave the pulpit at the age of forty- 
five or fifty. They will be stronger at sixty than at thirty-five 
Is this the case today ? 

4. That training is demanded which, upon the whole, will 
best adapt the individual to his environment. This makes neces- 
sary a study of the individual and likewise a study of the envi- 
ronment. Itis more important that the instructor should study 
his student, and it is equally important that the student should 
study his environment. Failure in most cases is simply inability 
to adjust one’s self to his environment. Education should have 
for its first aim the establishment of such an adjustment. 

But this suggests the second principle in accordance with 
which such modifications must be made. Modifications of the 
curriculum should be of such a nature as to meet the demands 
suggested by the character of the field in which the student is to 
work—the demands, in other words, which in general concern 
the present state of society in the midst of which the student 
finds himself. Here, again, certain conclusions immediately 
follow: 

1. The training of the theological student should be adjusted 
to the modern democratic situation. Real democracy is not a 
century old. The atmosphere of the present day is essentially 
different from the atmosphere of our grandfathers. Even fifty 
years ago men did not dream of the development which was to 
come, nor of the results which were to follow the introduction of 
self-government by the people. The curriculum of the theologi- 
cal seminary, however, has not been modified to meet this new 
situation. While Christianity is democratic through and through, 
the church, to a large extent, has antagonized the democratic 
spirit. The masses are out of sympathy with the church, because 
they confound the church and Christianity, ascribing to the latter 
the aristocratic attitude of the former. If the theological stu- 
dent is to do his work in a democratic atmosphere, he must be 
filled with the democratic spirit and must learn to employ demo- 
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cratic methods. This is not the spirit, and these are not the 
methods, of the ordinary theological seminary. And unless this 
spirit is permitted to control the work and methods of the semi- 
nary, the minister will find the opportunities for his work reduced 
in number and in character. 

2. Changes should be made which will bring the work of 
the theological student into touch with the modern spirit of sci- 
ence. The great majority of students who enter the theological 
seminary have but a slight knowledge of science, if they have 
any. They have come in large measure from the smaller 
denominational colleges, few of which have any equipment 
adapted to teaching science. Here, indeed, a real difficulty 
presents itself. Ifa prospective theological student is sent to a 
state institution, or to one of the larger universities in which he 
would learn directly and definitely this scientific spirit, he is in 
danger of being drawn away from his purpose to preach. If, on 
the other hand, he goes toa small denominational college, he fails 
to secure any adequate preparation in science or psychology. 
It is true, moreover, that theological students in general are 
devoid of the scientific sense. They have little or no sympathy 
with scientific work. They utterly lack that point of view which 
will enable them to bring themselves into relationship with that 
greatest factor in modern civilization, popularly called science. 
The man who has not had training in science cannot speak effec- 
tively on any subject, least of all the subject of religion, to men 
who have had such training. We should be surprised, not at the 
small number of scientists who maintain their church connec- 
tions, but rather at the comparatively large number who retain 
such connection in spite of the pulpit ministrations to which they 
are compelled to listen. 

3. Some adjustment must be found by which the curriculum 
will meet the demands that are made by the present peculiar social 
conditions. Reference has already been made to the inability of 
the ordinary preacher to make an impression on the lower classes. 
The evidence would seem to be quite conclusive that he is equally 
unable to influence the higher classes. The country is full of 
men who have become wealthy. The number of wealthy men 
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increases every decade. It is democracy itself that has made 
possible this large number of wealthy men. The most interest- 
ing problem, perhaps, that confronts the future democracy is the 
question: How will she adjust herself to men of wealth, or them 
to her? Meanwhile, what is the attitude of the church toward 
this growing class of influential men? How shall men be pre- 
pared who shall be able to work out this difficult problem? For 
it is the problem of the church as well as the problem of democ- 
racy. Something is being done in sociological lines to train 
men to exercise influence among the working classes. Nothing 
has yet been proposed to provide a training which will enable the 
ministry to do successful work among the richer classes. 

Before making specific recommendations of modification, I 
may be permitted to offer certain general criticisms upon the 
present curriculum. For the sake of convenience, these may be 
divided into groups. 

The first group will include criticisms relating to points of a 
more or less external character : 

1. The present scope of the theological curriculum includes 
practical preparation for only one kind .of Christian work ; 
namely, preaching. A hundred years ago this was sufficient, but 
in these modern times a great change has come. Many phases 
of the religious work of our times are conducted by those who 
are not preachers. Lay workers in different lines are numerous, 
and the church must assume the responsibility for the special 
preparation of these men and women, as well as for that of 
preachers. If one were to calculate the number of those whose 
lives are given to Christian work of one kind and another, in 
which they find the means of their subsistence, the number would, 
perhaps, exceed that of the preachers. Only here and there is 
preparation made for the training of these workers, and this 
preparation is in many cases of a distinctly inferior character. 
Why should not the curriculum of the theological seminary be 
broadened sufficiently to include this larger and modern work ? 

2. There seems to be good evidence for the statement that 
the present training of the theological seminary too frequently 
cultivates on the part of the students a narrow and exclusive 
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spirit. It could not be otherwise in the case of institutions 
located in country towns, and isolated from the various activi- 
ties of human life. In so far as the seminary follows the policy of 
the medieval monastery, in so far does it cultivate a narrow and 
exclusive spirit. In so far as the seminary accepts students who 
have not already received a broad education in letters and sci- 
ence, it cultivates such a spirit; and in so far as its own curricu- 
lum includes only theological subjects, it cultivates this spirit. 
The great majority of American seminaries are located in out- 
of-the-way places, and are not in touch with modern life. It is 
almost impossible that the average student educated in these 
institutions should have a broad and generous spirit. There are 
some men, of course, who, in their very nature, transcend all 
limits imposed by narrowness in education, but these are the 
exception, and are comparatively few. 

3. The arrangements of many seminaries not only encourage, 
but compel, the student to preach constantly during the first 
years of his theological course. In the seminaries of some 
denominations preaching is not allowed in the first year. This 
should be the regulation in every seminary. The contention is 
made that such preaching is practice of the most valuable charac- 
ter in the work which is to be the life-work of the student. The 
truth is that in most cases student-preaching in the first and 
second years of the theological course is an evil. To this evil 
‘may be traced the bad habits which many preachers exhibit in 
their later ministry. The student who does the work of the 
class-room during the week is not in fit condition to preach 
regularly on the Sabbath. Every sermon preached in these 
circumstances injures him. The habit of slovenliness is inevi- 
tably acquired, and when once acquired this habit may not be 
corrected by the limited instruction given him in the later years 
of his course. The urgency which drives young men into the 
pulpit is a weapon of the evil one to counteract, so far as possi- 
ble, the good which would otherwise be accomplished. The 
seminary, instead of encouraging or compelling this student- 
preaching, should forbid it; and, except incidentally, students 
should preach only when provision has been made for careful 
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and severe criticism of the manner and method of preaching 
adopted. 

4. The usual practice in theological seminaries of providing 
free tuition and rooms, and of furnishing financial aid indis- 
criminately to all who may apply for the same, is greatly to be 
deprecated. This practice, like many others of the church, is a 
survival of medizvalism, and is not consistent with the spirit of 
our modern democracy. In answer to this proposition one may 
not present the analogy, so often cited, of the military schools 
and naval academies of the government. These are not parallel. 
It is true that men of the highest type have been produced in 
connection with the system in vogue, but they were produced 
in spite of the system, not because of it. In general, the bene- 
ficiary system, as it is administered, degrades the student. This 
is the testimony of hundreds and thousands who have worked 
under it. It places the theological student upon a distinctly 
lower plane than that occupied by the law or medical student. 
It cultivates in the very beginning of his life a principle which 
in too many cases is applied throughout life. Nothing is more 
noticeable, or more despicable, than the utter lack of independ- 
ence exhibited by a great proportion of the ministerial class. In 
other words, this system encourages and cherishes a habit of 
life which soon becomes permanent. This habit, while possibly 
consistent with the methods of life one hundred years and more 
ago, does not fit into the modern conceptions of life as they 
have been worked out in the spirit of democracy. 

The second group of criticisms will include those which 
relate to special subjects of study of the curriculum. 

1. Reference has already been made to the lack of a sufficient 
amount of laboratory work in science in the training of the 
ordinary theological student; but how, it is asked, may this lack 
be supplied? The theological seminary is not responsible for 
it. This work is college work, and should be completed before 
the student enters the seminary. There is truth in this state- 
ment, but it must not be forgotten that the colleges in which 
the majority of students preparing for the ministry are trained 
devote their attention almost exclusively to the humanities, and 
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are, for the most part, lacking in adequate equipment for the 
teaching of science. The larger institutions, in which science is 
taught with satisfactory methods, do not send any considerable 
proportion of their graduates into the ministry. The question is, 
therefore, one which must be considered from the point of view 
of the theological curriculum. A specific amount of laboratory 
work in science is in our day as necessary for the prospective 
theological student as a knowledge of Greek, and if the college 
does not furnish the student this equipment, the seminary must 
take the necessary steps to provide it. We may not forget that 
in many theological seminaries of England and Scotland, which 
are, perhaps, more like theological colleges, chairs of science 
are established. It was such a chair that Henry Drummond 
occupied in the Free Church College in Glasgow. The greatest 
enemy with which Christianity is called to contend is the mate- 
rialism which has grown up in these days of modern science. 
No man is fitted to represent Christianity in this contest who 
has not for himself mastered the methods and the spirit of 
modern scientific workers. 

2. The student is almost as deficient in a right understanding 
of modern psychology as in that of science. The instruction in 
psychology provided in the smaller institutions from which can- 
didates for the ministry come in largest numbers is of the same 
character as the instruction provided in science. The work, for 
the most part, is that which was being done fifty years ago. 
What may be called modern psychology is as yet largely 
unknown. 

This statement applies likewise to the principles of pedagogy, 
a subject which, in its recent application, is of vital interest to 
the minister. Child study is as directly connected with the 
work of the minister as with that of the teacher, for it is in the 
transition age, from twelve to eighteen, that the work of the 
church must be done. 

3. There has been much talk about the study of the English 
Bible in the theological seminary. A compilation of the facts, 
however, shows that a comparatively small amount of work in 
the English Bible is being undertaken. The old-fashioned habit 
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of Bible study in the home has largely been given up. The 
amount of real knowledge of the Bible gained in the Sunday 
school, even in a long course of years, is practically nothing. 
The college student is so occupied with other work, and the pro- 
vision for Bible study within his reach is so inadequate, in most 
cases, that he finishes his course without any definite advance in 
this department. The theological seminaries are sending men 
into the ministry who have no proper knowledge of the growth 
and development of biblical thought, and who even lack famil- 
iarity with the most common material of the biblical books. The 
time of the student is devoted either to the more mechanical 
work of learning a new language, or the peculiarities of a new 
dialect, or to the so-called exhaustive exegesis of a few chapters. 
Of the great movements of national life, of the contemporaneous 
history, of the social development, of the gradual growth of 
religious thought, he remains largely ignorant. Here, most of 
all, the curriculum needs modification. 

4. About one-fifth of the time of the average theological stu- 
dent is devoted to the study of the Hebrew language. This 
study is compulsory, and the great majority of the students 
would otherwise omit it. After the freedom ordinarily given in 
the later years of college work, the compulsory language work is 
in most cases distasteful. Only work enough is done by the 
student to enable him to receive credit for the course. The time 
thus spent proves to be wasteful and injurious. It would be far 
better, in the case of some students at least, that this time should 
be given to the study of the English Bible. Only one or two 
institutions in the country have had the courage to make Hebrew 
an elective. The requirement of Hebrew has worked incalculable 
injury to the morale of many students. The study of the Hebrew 
language should be made elective. The result of this modifi- 
cation would be twofold. Those men who have reached a mature 
age, and are by nature really unfitted to master the details of a 
new language, might devote their time to something which would 
bring them greater advantage. But besides this, those who elect 
the study of Hebrew would approach the subject from another 
point of view. It would be a voluntary study, and their attitude 
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of mind would be entirely different. Still further, an obligation 
will rest upon the instructor in Hebrew to make the subject as 
interesting as it may be made, in order to attract students to its 
study. As the matter stands today, the Hebrew instructor need 
not disturb himself, for the students are compelled to attend his 
classes. He does not, therefore, have the incentive to throw 
into the subject that vitality and energy which are needed to 
make it interesting and profitable. No greater farce may be 
found in any field of educational work than that which is involved 
in the teaching and study of the Hebrew language in many theo- 
logical seminaries. It may be suggested that to make Hebrew 
an elective is to lower the standard of theological education. 
Those who know the facts connected with the study of Hebrew 
by theological students will not make this claim. It is certainly 
desirable that every man who preaches from the sacred Scrip- 
tures should be able to read them in the original, but this is only 
one of many desirable things on the part of the preacher. If he 
may not attain all of these, some must be omitted. 

5. A most fertile field for occupation in the training of the 
ministerial student is that of English literature. It may fairly 
be questioned whether a mastery, so far as possible, of this field 
may not be reckoned as second in importance only to the mas- 
tery of the sacred Scriptures. The great writers have expressed 
in tangible form the common feelings of the soul of humanity, 
and this expression always meets direct response when again 
brought into touch with the soul from which it originally pro- 
ceeded. Surely the student preparing for the ministry does not 
understand the unlimited power of this mighty weapon, or he 
would train himself to make use of it more frequently and with 
greater skill. In this particular, as in that of science, and in 
that of psychology and pedagogy, the ordinary college is con- 
fessedly weak, while, in fact, it would hardly be going too far to 
assert that every minister should be a specialist in English litera- 
ture. Much of the technique of a theological education could 
be put aside to advantage, if the time thus gained could be occu- 
pied by work in English literature. 

6. If the theological student lacks living familiarity with 
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the great works of literature, he is even weaker, in general, in 
his ability to express himself in strong and forcible English. It 
is notorious that our college education in the past has been 
unsuccessful in its effort, where, indeed, effort has been made, 
to teach students the use of English. Even the common prin- 
ciples of expression are unknown to many of those who present 
themselves for admission to the seminary. In these last years 
a few institutions, realizing that this, after all, is the greatest 
result to be sought in education, have given diligent attention 

to this matter, but it will be many years before the results 
- accomplished in the average college will be noticeable. Mean- 
while it will devolve upon the seminary to make ample provision 
for training men in English expression. From the first day, 
theme work, as it is called, should be carried on, and, if neces- 
sary, much of the distinctly theological part of seminary work 
should be omitted, in order that the student may have an 
opportunity to make himself skilful in the use of the English 
language. The department of homiletics cannot be expected to 
do this work, for it really lies outside the particular field of that 
department. A special chair for instruction in the English lan- 
guage should be a part of the curriculum of every well-organized 
theological seminary. 

In the third group we may include suggestions which bear 
upon the general scope of the seminary. This has been alluded 
to above. These suggestions might all be covered in a plea for 
a curriculum which would encourage specialism in the ministry, 
as opposed to the present curriculum, which requires the same 
work of every man. 

1. Some men are intended by nature to preach. They may 
be scholarly, but they can never become scholars. They may 
possess a social temperament, but the work of the pastorate is 
not natural to them. They have, however, the ability to impress 
an audience with a truth which has taken possession of their own 
heart. Such men should be encouraged to preach rather than to 
do the kind of work which nature never intended they should 
do. Aspecial training should be arranged for them which would 
enable them to become strong preachers. This training would, 
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of course, be in large measure the usual curriculum, but some 
subjects of the usual curriculum should be omitted, and other 
subjects substituted, in order that the student in this particular 
case migsht be enabled to cultivate the talent with which he has 
been endowed. 

2. Other men, however, who exhibit a different attitude of 
mind, and possess a different temperament, should be advised to 
select their subjects for study in a line which would train them 
specially for pastoral work, or general Christian work. The 
churches will some time learn that one man, whatever may be 
his ability, cannot meet all the demands of modern times. Then, 
perhaps, they will readjust their organization in such a way as 
to make it possible for two or three men of different kinds 
otf ability to be associated together in the same field. Only 
one minister in a thousand may be equally strong in the pulpit 
and in the pastoral work, and the effort of that man to do both 
results not infrequently in practical suicide. Many churches are 
today losing ground because they have placed in the pulpit a 
pastor who cannot preach. Other churches are losing ground 
because they have a preacher in the pulpit who cannot or will 
not do the necessary pastoral work. This pastoral training 
shouid be something very different from the training needed for 
the preacher. 

3. Many men enter the theological seminary with the pur- 
pose of preaching who find, after a period of study, that God 
intended them for teachers rather than preachers. These desire 
to consecrate themselves to the work of the church. The calling 
of the Christian teacher, whatever may be the subject taught, is 
hardly less responsible, and hardly less important, than that of 
the preacher. Provision should be made in the seminary by 
which such men, while grounded in the teachings of Christianity, 
shall find it possible also to devote themselves to some special 
field of study, for the sake of the church. It would be a great 
advantage to all our institutions of higher learning if a larger 
number of the men engaged in teaching were controlled in life 
and thought by the spirit of consecration to the church. There 
was a time when only ministers were appointed to professorships 
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in colleges. The time has come when, outside of the theological 
seminary, the minister is hardly eligible for the professor’s chair. 
The highest ideal will be realized when men whose lives have 
been consecrated to the service of the Master shall, as a part of 
that service, prepare themselves to teach in the various subjects 
which form the curriculum of the college and the university. 
Meanwhile chairs of biblical literature are multiplying in the col- 
leges, and opportunities to do really strong work in connection 
with Bible classes are rapidly increasing. It is no longer an 
entirely anomalous thing for a Bible teacher to receive compen- 
sation for his services. 

4. In these modern days the administration of church affairs 
has come to assume great importance. Men who are interested 
in affairs should be encouraged to enter upon a service for the 
church. Tothis end men of an administrative turn of mind, 
who, for one reason or another, find their way to the seminary, 
should be encouraged to give a fair proportion of their time to 
courses of instruction arranged especially with administration as 
the end in mind. The concerns of the church are increasing in 
number and in magnitude. These must be cared for by men spe- 
cially trained for the work. The difficulty with which executive 
positions are filled in college and church work is due to the fact 
that no special provision has yet been made for the preparation 
of those who might wish to undertake such work. Twenty-five 
years ago it was never suggested that a man should prepare him- 
self to be a professor in college. Today the graduate courses in 
various universities are organized for those who publicly announce 
their purpose to do professorial work in college lines. Twenty 
years from now young men will announce from the beginning 
their purpose to prepare themselves for college and university 
presidencies and for the secretaryships of our great missionary 
societies, and will undertake long years of training especially 
adapted for such work. 

5. The musical work of modern church life is becoming more 
and more emphasized. The men who conduct this work should 
be men who have had a theological training. This training 
might have included also a special training in church music. 
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Men who have a gift for musical work should be encouraged to 
make special preparation which would fit them for this class of 
service, and the seminary should require such training as an 
important part of its work. 

6. The idea of the medical missionary is an idea which should 
be applied to home work as well as to foreign work. Many a 
Christian man could do more service for the church by acquiring 
medical knowledge and making use of it than by giving his time 
to the study of Hebrew. It is, of course, true that the theologi- 
cal seminary cannot easily offer special work in medicine, but it 
would be easy, by codperation with a neighboring medical school, 
to arrange a curriculum in such a manner that a student whose 
interest is especially strong in this direction might secure the 
necessary part of the theological education, and in connection 
with it the medical training. 

To put the whole matter in a single proposition: The day 
has come for a broadening of the meaning of the word minister, 
and for the cultivation of specialism in the ministry, as well as 
in medicine, in law, and in teaching. In the village and small 
town a single man can do all the work in the Christian ministry, 
as well as in medicine and in law. There is evidently no room 
here for the specialist in any field. But in the small cities, as 
well as in the large cities, the time has come when specialism in 
the ministry is as necessary as specialism in any other profession. 
The ministry stands today in this respect where law and medicine 
stood twenty-five years ago. The conservatism of the churches 
explains this holding back, and the fact that the profession of 
the ministry has not developed, as other professions have devel- 
oped, under the influence of the democratic sentiment, explains 
why the stronger and brighter men who come from our churches 
ignore the ministry, and choose another profession. 

The fourth group of suggestions will have to do with meth- 
ods of instruction employed in the seminary. 

1. The elective system should characterize the theological 
curriculum as it now characterizes that of other departments of 
education. Not more than one-third to one-half of the curricu- 
lum should be common to all students. To divide the time of 
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the theological student equally between four or five or six 
departments is, from the pedagogical point of view, absurd. 
The elective system is necessary, first of all, in order to give the 
student an opportunity to pursue those studies in which he is 
most interested. The theological field is very wide, including 
linguistic and philological work ; historical and sociological work ; 
philosophical and pedagogical work ; rhetorical and literary work. 
No man can have the same degree of interest in all these fields 
of study. In one or another he can excel; opportunity should 
therefore be given him to select that in which he can do his best 
work. But further, the elective system is necessary in order 
that the student may be able, in some special subject, to do a 
sufficient amount of work to enable him to cultivate the student 
habit. We are accustomed to speak of the loss, on the part of 
ministers, of the student habit. In most instances we should 
rather speak of the lack of such a habit, for in these cases the 
habit was never gained. The present theological curriculum 
compels superficiality. When under obligation to do a given 
amount of work, in a given number of departments, the student 
is not permitted to gain that deeper knowledge of any subject 
which will enable him to become a student of this subject in the 
truest sense. It is for this reason that so many men cease to be 
even superficial students when they leave the seminary. 

2. The general distribution of departments in the seminary 
is, for the most part, artificial. The students work in these 
departments without a realization of the fact that they are arti- 
ficial. In other words, they fail to correlate their work. They 
are surprised to learn that the problems which confront them in 
church history or in systematic theology are, after all, the same 
problems which they were called upon to consider in the field of 
the Old Testament. Modern experience shows that the best work 
is accomplished when single problems are taken up by the stu- 
dent and followed, wherever they may lead, into this or that 
department. A curriculum should be so arranged that the great 
and fundamental subjects (for example, the atonement, the 
incarnation, the future life) might be taken up historically 
and systematically, a period being given to the idea as it is 
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presented in the old religions, another period to the considera- 
tion of the same subject in the Old Testament, another in the 
New Testament, another in the progress of ecclesiastical history, 
and still another to its systematic formulation from the point of 
view of modern philosophy. To put this suggestion in another 
form, the time has come for the comparative method to be 
introduced into theological work, as well as into the many other 
fields of thought in which it has already found a place. 

3. The so-called seminar method should be more widely 
adopted. It is difficult to define this method. The central ele- 
ment in it, however, is to encourage the student to enter upon a 
personal investigation of certain subjects for himself. The lec- 
ture method is, for the most part, unsatisfactory. This is even 
more true of the text-book method. In special cases, to be 
sure, these methods must still be employed, but the exclusive 
use of either or both will fail to give the student the training of 
which he will stand most in need when as an independent stu- 
dent he is compelled to face the problems of his work. There 
are few subjects in the theological curriculum which do not lend 
themselves to this method. The results obtained must be more 
valuable than those which come in any other way, because they 
have been reached by the student himself. When there exists a 
curriculum that requires so much ground to be covered in every 
subject within a specified time, the seminar method is clearly 
impracticable. For this reason, if for no other, election should 
be introduced. 

4. The environment of the theological seminary includes 
much material which would serve the same purpose for the theo- 
logical student as is served by the hospital to the medical stu- 
dent, or by the law courts to the law student For lack of a 
better phrase, we might suggest “theological clinics.” This 
material is not limited to the work of visiting the slums, but 
includes also the study of the work of particular preachers, in 
the pulpit and in church work, the study of educational methods, 
the study of church organization, as illustrated on every side. 
This clinical or laboratory method is already a feature of the 
work of seminaries in large cities. The fact is, the theological 
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seminary in any other.place than in the large city is as much 
handicapped in many features of its work as the hospital would 
be in the same situation. But even in the larger cities this part 
of the work has scarcely been touched. The field is boundless, 
and while, on the one hand, there is danger of throwing away 
valuable time in fruitless search for information and experience, 
under wise guidance this danger may be reduced to a minimum. 
Without its clinics a medical school would be a school for the 
study of certain facts of science; it would not be a training 
school for physicians. Without its clinics the theological school 
is a school for the study of language and history and philoso- 
phy, and is not a place for the training of preachers or Christian 
workers. 

5. The theological curriculum should include a certain time 
set apart for work in a church under the direction of a pastor, the 
pastor during this period serving as the instructor of the student. 
The time spent should be long enough to give the student a 
real experience of practical church work. It should not be less 
than three months, or one-ninth of the whole time given to the 
preparation. In no other way may actual experience be gained 
so easily, and in this way the inevitable mistakes of the first years 
of the pastorate would be largely avoided. This would be a 
revival of the old-fashioned method employed before the organ- 
ization of the theological seminary. This old-fashioned method 
had some advantages over modern methods, and deserves to be 
reinstated, at least during a portion of the period of preparation. 
Just as every law student should spend a portion of his time in 
a law office, and every medical student in a hospital, so the stu- 
dent for the ministry should spend a portion of his time in actual 
touch with real church work, under the guidance of the leader. 
It is true that ministers might not be willing to accept this 
responsibility in addition to their regular work, but it may be 
suggested that arrangements could be made by which the minis- 
ter should receive compensation, of more than one kind, in 
return for this service granted the seminary. 

6. Reference has been made more than once to the means 
by which the student should come into direct contact with prac- 
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tical life. For this reason it has been suggested that the best 
place for the location of the seminary is in the city. Essential 
as this is, it remains true that the student whose life-work is to 
be that of spreading Christianity needs, as his Master before 
him needed, opportunity for seasons of prayer and meditation. 
These seasons, moreover, should be sometimes long continued, 
extending, it may be, over days, and possibly weeks. The cur- 
riculum of work intended to prepare a man to preach the gospel 
of Jesus Christ should include provision for retirement from 
the world of groups of men, selected with great care, under the 
leadership of a congenial personality ; a retirement during which 
effort should be made to separate the mind and soul from con- 
tact with the outer world and to bring them into closest touck 
with God himself. It is not enough to say that one should 
always be in a prayerful mood. It is not enough to say that 
God is in the world, and that contact with the world is therefore 
contact with God. We are human, and therefore weak, and we 
need at times to take advantage of impulses and circumstances 
which will cultivate within us the calm, peaceful spirit of medi- 
tation, the strong and urgent spirit of longing for a higher 
inspiration, the exalting and ennobling spirit which comes from 
communion with God. A season of such life, away from the 
cares and distractions of ordinary living, in which glimpses, 
perhaps, may be gained of a higher spiritual life, would seem to 
be an important element in the training of him who is to guide 
others into that higher life. 

Even at the risk of repetition, I desire to present by way of 
summary a few specific recommendations for the improvement 
of the theological curriculum. These suggestions are intended 
to embody in the main the points indicated above. It is recom- 
mended : 

1. That an opportunity be given to those who may so desire 
to spend four years in the seminary instead of three, and that 
the stronger men be encouraged to take the longer period. It 
is understood, of course, that the work is arranged for students 
who have taken a college degree. It would scarcely be wise to 
require four years’ preparation of all men. 
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2. That the work of the first year be prescribed and be carried 
on in common by all students, whatever may be their special pre- 
dilection. This work should include: 

a) Ageneral course covering the field of Old Testament his- 
tory, literature, and theology; a general course covering the 
field of New Testament history, literature, and theology; a 
course giving in outline a survey of the field of ecclesiastical 
history, and a course giving in outline the ground to be covered 
in systematic theology. These courses should be introductory 
or general in their character, and, if restricted to three or four 
hours a week, may be presented fairly well in a year of thirty- 
six weeks. In the conduct of this course the lecture method and 
text-book method should prevail. There would be no place in 
this work for the seminar method. 

6) One or two lectures a week throughout the year in soci- 
ology, the aim and purpose of which should be to present to the 
student as forcibly as possible the more important characteristics 
of the special environment in which he is to take a place. 

c) Regular theme work for the cultivation of proper expres- 
sion. This work, while under the direction of a specially 
appointed instructor, should be conducted in close connection 
with the general courses of instruction indicated above. A cer- 
tain number of brief papers should be prepared by the student 
during the year, each of which should be thoroughly criticised 
from the point of view of the English as well as that of the 
contents. 

3. That immediately upon finishing the general courses in 
Old Testament, New Testament, church history, and systematic 
theology, the student be expected to make choice of certain 
fields of work and of special subjects in these fields, and that 
after this choice has been made the details be worked out under 
the direction of the professor in whose department he shall 
undertake to do his particular work. It is understood that, as 
soon as the prescribed curriculum is abandoned, the student will 
need the special counsel of an adviser. 

4. That at this point the students be allowed to group them- 
selves according to the work which they propose to do. Inthis 
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way there will come to be a group of those who perhaps are 
planning to preach or teach; another group of those who desire 
to become pastors, administrators, or general workers; a third 
group for musical workers ; and a fourth, if necessary, for medical 
workers. 

5. That in each case the student be expected to select a par- 
ticular department in which he shall do his principal work. This 
will be one of the six departments ordinarily organized in con- 
nection with a divinity school; namely, Old Testament, New 
Testament, church history, systematic theology, sociology, 
homiletics. It will be to his advantage also to select a second 
department in which he shall do secondary work. 

6. That the study of Hebrew be required of those only who 
make the Old or New Testament the principal subject, and that 
a knowledge of Greek be required of those only who are to be 
preachers or teachers. 

7. That every student who is preparing to teach or preach 
be encouraged to give a liberal portion of his time to work in 
natural science, psychology, and English literature, unless in his 
college course he has made such progress in these subjects as 
would warrant his omission of them at this stage of his work. 

8. That in the group made up of those who are to be pastors, 
administrators, and general workers, the English Bible be made 
the principal subject, and that the secondary subjects be psy- 
chology, pedagogy, and sociology. Of these, neither Hebrew 
nor Greek should be required. 

g. That for musical and medical workers courses be laid out 
along lines of special adaptation, an effort being made to corre- 
late the work of the seminary with that of some special institu- 
tions in which music and medicine are the sole subjects of 
study. 

10. That to as large an extent as possible the work of the 
student be directed to the study and investigation of great prob- 
lems. 


11. That “clinics” be organized in connection with various 
departments of the seminary; for example, in Sunday-school 
work, with the biblical and pedagogical departments; in visita- 
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tion work, with the sociological department; in preaching and 
church administration, with the department of homiletics. 

12. That a certain number of weeks be set aside in the course 
of each student during which he shall work under the direction 
of a pastor in active service, the results of this work to be for- 
mulated by the student, criticised by the pastor, and reported to 
the faculty of the seminary. 

13. That arrangements be provided whereby students in 
small groups, with an instructor of their own choice, may be 
enabled to retire from the active work of the institution, and 
live together in quiet and solitude for special seasons. 

14. That, in so far as possible, the theological curriculum be 
organized in connection with a university, in order that the 
facilities afforded by the university may be at the service of the 
student, and his individualism thereby be given opportunity to 
develop; and in order, further, that there may be gained the 
greater breadth which is secured by mingling with men-who have 
other points of view. To this same end intermigration between 
theological seminaries of the same denomination and of different 
denominations should be encouraged. 

15. That in all cases tuition fees be charged, and that all 
money to be used for the aid of students be distributed in the 
form of scholarships on the plan adopted in colleges and uni- 
versities, in return for which the student shall render actual serv- 
ice of one kind or another to the seminary. 

16. That, inasmuch as each seminary cannot make provision 
for all the specialties in Christian work, an agreement be reached 
among seminaries located ina given district in accordance with 
which the students of all the institutions in that district who 
wish to work in a given specialty be advised to go to the semi- 
nary in which this specialty may be cultivated. 

17. That the scope of the theological seminary be broadened, 
and if necessary the name be changed in order that it may 
include instruction for Christian workers of all classes. 




















FULFILMENT OF PREDICTION IN ISAIAH, 
CHAPS. 40-48. 


By OwEN H. GATES, 
Oberlin, O. 


THE career of Cyrus, prophesied and now brought to pass 
by Jehovah, is one of the known facts upon which the prophet 
bases his appeal to Israel to trust Jehovah for the future. 

In the effort to justify this position, it is important to con- 
sider at the outset the prophet’s audience and theme. ‘Comfort 
ye, comfort ye my people, saith your God.” These opening 
words are justifiable on the ground of their fitness to arrest the 
attention. They are, however, more than a point of departure ; 
they are a true text. The prophet has a message of comfort 
from Jehovah for Israel. By far the greater part of the nine 
chapters is formally, as also really, addressed to Israel; but there 
are a few paragraphs that are addressed in form to others, and 
the question naturally arises whether the section lacks unity in 
this respect. Does the prophet change his audience and, of 
course, to some extent his theme? 

The first passage to be examined is 41:1-7. These verses 
are not addressed formally to Israel, and vs. 1 does expressly 
address the islands and peoples. We believe, however, that 
Israel is the prophet’s real audience. It is noticeable that, after 
the first verse, foreign nations are not addressed, but, on the 
other hand, in vss. 5 ff. they are mentioned in the third person, 
precisely as in chap. 40. The dissimilarity between 41:5 ff. and 
41:1,and the similarity between 41:5 ff. (and especially vs. 7) 
and 40:19, 20, are commonly taken as proof that 41:7 has by 
mistake been transferred to the present context from its original 
place in connection with 40:20. The formal dissimilarity being 
admitted, the first effort should be to discover a real continuity 


of thought which may justify the sequence. The suggestion of 
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identity of audience in chaps. 40 and 41 goes far toward a 
satisfactory explanation. 

It is further to be noticed that the passage conveys to the 
reader the impression that Israel also is in the assembly which 
the prophet calls; whether as advocates for Jehovah, as the 
nations are for their gods, or as witnesses, as 43:9, 10, or as 
judges, it may be difficult to determine. Indeed, this very 
indeterminateness is evidence that the judgment scene was 
intended by the prophet, and was understood by the reader, to 
be merely a figure of speech for the more emphatic presentation 
of the theme to Israel. If it be remarked that the figure should 
be continued at least to the extent of summoning Israel also to 
the judgment scene, the reply is easy that, if chap. 41 is allowed 
to have any connection with chap. 40, Israel is already present 
in audience before Jehovah, and the cohortative ‘‘let us come 
near’’ may include Israel with Jehovah as one party, as it does 
the nations for the opposite party. 

Again, the prophet is fairly chargeable with poor logic, if he 
is actually addressing the nations. Duhm says of vs. 4: ‘We 
can detect in these sentences the impression made upon Deutero- 
Isaiah by the events of history, especially the wondrous 
teleogy of the Jahvist, and by the representations of an 
Isaiah and a Jeremiah of Jahve’s unlimited direction of the 
history of the nations. For if he had not regarded the history 
and its philosophy, as he had it before him, as correct and uni- 
versally acknowledged, he could not with such remarkable 
ingenuousness have treated as an argument that which must 
needs have been proven to the heathen. In fact, the peoples on 
the coasts of the Mediterranean who are summoned to the con- 
test would much more readily have believed the proposition that 
Cyrus was called of Jahve than this other used in its support, 
viz., that they themselves were created and superintended by 
him. Auch Dtjes. beriihrt den Boden nicht mit seinen 
Fiissen.” The criticism is well founded, if it is not permitted 
to look beyond these few verses to discover the prophet’s real 
thought. As an argument directed to idolatrous nations, the 
verses I-7 are doubtless defective. No one who really believed 
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in his idols would be led thereby to discard them or to accept 
Jehovah’s claims; but the defects disappear if we are permitted 
to consider the “ground” upon which the prophet would fain get 
his feet to be, not the conviction and conversion of foreigners 
to Jehovah worship, but the comforting of Israelites who are 
already Jehovah worshipers, and the strengthening of their faith 
in their God (cf. 51 : 12-16). 

A second passage very similar, so far as it concerns the per- 
sons addressed, is 41:21-—29. It is similarly treated by Duhm, 
who holds it up to ridicule, himself personating, it would seem, the 
heathen of whom he says: ‘“ He would easily refute the prophet, 
if not laugh at him, for maintaining that there were no predic- 
tions outside of the religion of Israel ; and that the Persian was 
called of the God of the little people that he had scarcely heard 
of, etc.” It would also be in order to remark that the test, in 
order to carry weight, must be accepted and entered upon by the 
heathen, a condition which is not met in the passage. The 
argument, however, is not for the heathen, or for anyone likely to 
challenge the foundations of faith in Jehovah. It is for Israel, 
already fully convinced of the control exercised by their God in 
the affairs of the universe, and accustomed to regard prediction 
as a test of divine inspiration. If the prophet ‘receives the 
kingdom of God asa child” (Duhm), it is because he would 
proclaim it to children and must speak so as to be understood 
by them. His purpose is not now to tear down a false faith and 
substitute the true, but to strengthen a weak faith and make it 
of vital force in the conduct of the Israelites. 

Vss. 8-20 of this chapter are commonly regarded as a 
digression, and such they are both as to purpose and as to 
audience, if vss. I-7 and vss. 21-29 are addressed to the 
heathen. The inconsequence disappears if we may regard the 
whole chapter to be equally directed to the comforting of 
Israel, the different sections differing only in literary form, 
The relation between vss. I-7 and vss. 8—20 is the same as that 
between the two clauses of Ps. 91:7. ‘A thousand shall fall at 
thy side, and ten thousand at thy right hand, but it shall not 
come nigh thee.” The prophet’s assurance that Jehovah has 
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raised up Cyrus and is directing his career has led him to 
picture graphically the havoc which he has wrought in the 
world. He thereby magnifies the salvation which Jehovah has 
prepared for his people. But will not the confusion engulf the 
little nation with the rest? The fear is but natural, and it is 
fully met by vss. 8-20, in which the author directs attention to 
Israel’s consciousness of its election and to Jehovah’s protection 
thereby assured. 

In the few verses, 43: 9-12, there is an allusion to foreign 
nations which may properly be taken as of import similar to 
those in chap. 41. As there, the scene is in court; witnesses are 
present; an issue is to be decided. Here, however, the nations 
are indirectly summoned; the third person is used of them 
throughout, the second person being Israel. Israel is Jehovah’s 
witness, to testify to his acts in the course of the nation’s history 
by which he is proven to be God. But who are the judges? 
“That ye may know and believe me and understand that I am 
he.” Witnesses and judges alike are Israel. Those to be con- 
vinced are the same who are to furnish the evidence. The scene 
resolves itself, then, into a dramatic appeal of the prophet to 
Israel’s own consciousness of Jehovah’s acts. Upon this recollec- 
tion, which rises in the mind like so much testimony, he bases his 
assurance that ‘none can deliver out of the hand” of Jehovah; 
that he will work out irresistibly his gracious plans for salvation. 
Duhm would change the person of “that ye may know” to the 
third, because it must be the heathen who are to be convinced. 
This would introduce the same lack of sequence and unity of 
subject as is involved in the common view of chap. 41, and 
makes the prophet say precisely what Duhm has twice ridiculed 
him for saying in the earlier chapter. The gain by the change 
is a more natural course of thought within the limits of the four 
verses. The present reading furnishes a sequence, which, if not 
entirely logical, is at least psychologically possible and easily 
understood. This being the case, no change is called for, and 
the change suggested is not inspired by a keen appreciation of 
the prophet’s course of thought. 

A third passage in which non-Israelites are addressed is 
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45:1-7. Here Cyrus is the recipient of a message from Jeho- 
vah, who promises him unlimited prosperity in order that he 
may know that he has called him; for he has called him, and 
that for Israel’s sake. He will support him, that the universality 
of his own power may be recognized in every quarter of the 
heavens. The section is a welcome expansion of the doctrine of 
election; welcome, that is, to the modern student of the Old 
Testament who now and then finds Old Testament apologetic a 
little irksome, but not welcome, as appears from 45 : 9-13, to the 
average Israelite of that day. The prophet must needs rebuke 
his people for their slowness in accepting their release from 
Cyrus’ hand. The election of Cyrus, of which they were dis- 
posed to complain, was about to accomplish, and accomplish 
gloriously, the very things that their hearts were set upon, and of 
which their boldest conception perhaps was a reluctant release 
granted for a price and a reward to those able to purchase it, 
a release to be secured by no favor from an alien, but self- 
bought. 

The insertion of the message to Cyrus in the prophetic writ- 
ing was, of course, in order that it might have its natural effect 
upon Israel. Was it written for any other purpose? Did the 


prophet write it for Cyrus, or deliver it to him? We venture a 


negative answer; not only its introduction here, but the form of 
expression as well, and the whole notion of a message to Cyrus, 
are a device to get before Israel in dramatic and impressive form 
the fact of Jehovah’s control and direction of Cyrus’ career. 
This view leaves untouched as irrelevant the question of the 
actual relation of Jehovah to Cyrus, and the further question of 
the extent to which Cyrus recognized the part he was playing in 
the history of Israel. However specific Jehovah's direction, and 
however complete the response, it is not necessary to suppose 
that this particular prediction was the channel of communication 
between Jehovah and Cyrus. This interpretation is supported 
by several considerations. Vs. 4, ‘‘For Jacob my servant’s 
sake, and Israel my chosen, I have called thee by thy name, 
etc,”’ would be of questionable value in an address actually made 
to Cyrus. The motive suggested would not naturally win the 
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heathen warrior to the service involved. The following verses 
(5 and 6) supply an ideal that might well inspire a conqueror, 
viz., the bringing of the whole world under the sway of one God, 
and he one who claimed, and for whom, when once his cult was 
world-wide, the claim could be successfully made, that he was 
the creator of the universe. In the grandeur of this prospect 
the, to him, mean origin of the God would be lost sight of. 
But the notion that the inspiration and ultimate purpose of the 
vast scheme were the resultant benefit to Israel would, if the 
human nature of Cyrus were to have any part in the case, come 
into the picture as a disturbing feature, counteracting the whole 
effect. In fact, by the introduction of vs. 4 the passage falls 
short of a consistent expansion of Judaism to a universal religion, 
for that verse is the expression of Jewish narrowness and exclu- 
siveness. It is the antithesis of the old Abrahamic promise, “In 
thee shall all the families of the earth be blessed.’’ If the 
prophet’s audience is really Israel, the unnaturalness vanishes. 
True, the contradiction remains, but it is the easy contradiction 
of one whose aim is comfort and not logic. Even Christian 
consolation is often a strange mixture of benevolent and selfish 
considerations. 

The quoted message beginning with the second verse is pre- 
ceded by an introductory verse in which the clause, ‘‘ Thus saith 
Jehovah to his anointed, to Cyrus,” is followed by a series of 
clauses descriptive of Cyrus. These expressions introduce to the 
reader more fully the person to be addressed, in order to his 
better understanding of the message as it follows. Now, it is 
noticeable that these introductory phrases do not differ in con- 
tent from the assurances given to Cyrus himself within the mes- 
sage. They are statements of Jehovah’s support of him, of 
which the message assures Cyrus, and are not even confined to 
existing conditions, but expressly include his purposes for the 
future. The change to direct discourse is marked solely by the 
use of the second person: ‘To open the doors before im, and 
the gates shall not be shut; I will go before thee and make the 
rugged places plain.” This failure to mark the point at which 
the quotation begins by some decided change of sentiment is 
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unimportant in case the address to Cyrus is a mere literary form, 
but is inexcusable otherwise. 

What is true of the relation between I and 2 ff. is true also 
of the relation of the whole address to its context. The point 
of view is the same, the presuppositions are the same, there are 
no differences to correspond with the heathen and the Israelitish 
hearer. 

The prophecy in chap. 47, directed against Babylon, is of 
the familiar type of prophetic denunciations of nations that 
have ill-treated God’s people. These all may doubtless be 
taken, not as directly sent to the denounced tribe, but as of 
the nature of an “open letter,” a rehearsal before the usual 
audience of the righteous judgment against the foe. In this 
particular case Jehovah is called ‘‘our redeemer” in a context 
which identifies the speaker as Jehovah. This lapse is natural 
only to the extent that Israel is prominent in the writer’s 
thought. 

From this review of the passages not formally addressed to 
Israel it would appear that the prophet is really addressing his 
own people throughout the section. ‘ 

What was the message that the author brought to Israel? 
It was, of course, a message of comfort; and the particular com- 
fort offered was without doubt release from the Babylonian 
captivity. This is the only event which will satisfy all the 
assurances of the section. Israel’s service period is accomplished, 
her iniquity is pardoned, her God is coming, and that over a 
prepared highway, to rule his kingdom, to lead his flock and 
gently shepherd them. Such are the terms of the preface. The 
picture further presented is of Israel helped and upheld, her 
enemies confounded, herself become a threshing instrument, her 
thirst and hunger satisfied; Jehovah aroused to her help as a 
giant, gasping like a woman in travail; Israel redeemed, ran- 
somed with a great price, and to be gathered from every point 
of the compass; Babylon to be brought low, Jerusalem to be 
inhabited, Cyrus to perform the service of Jehovah, Bel and 
Nebo helpless, salvation and glory to come to Zion, Israel bidden 
to flee from Babylon and from the Chaldeans. Surely the end of 
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the exile is meant, whether the writer be living in the exile or 
in the time of Isaiah. 

Now, the prediction of a release is available for comfort just 
in the measure of the certainty of the fulfilment of the prediction. 
We accordingly find the prophet emphasizing the certainty of 
the future promised, by drawing attention to the character and 
past acts of Jehovah who makes the promises. First in order 
is, of course, the identification of the promising god with Jehovah. 
This is furnished abundantly by the oft-repeated formula, “I am 
Jehovah.” There is frequent reference to Jehovah's creative 
work, and to his providential maintenance of his creation. 
Allusion is made to the election of Israel, to the founding of the 
nation, and to the various steps in its history up to the present. 
There is also abundant generalization from these facts, with state- 
ment of the general truths of Jehovah’s relation to righteousness 
and evil inthe world. The constant repetition of these senti- 
ments with scant variety of phraseology constitutes the most 
obvious feature of these chapters. These thoughts are, however, 
far from being the prophet’s goal. They are not inserted for 
their own sake, as the special message of Jehovah to his people 
through his prophet. Emphatic as they are, they but impart 
their emphasis to the main contention of the writer, viz., that it 
is this same omnipotent and righteous Jehovah who pledges his 
name and glory to the release from exile. That this is their 
value to the prophet is evident from a study of the section. 

This use of the material is possible only on condition that 
the reader is familiar with the facts stated. Admitting as a 
major premise that a being who is omnipotent can predict and 
bring to pass, they must also know and concede that Jehovah 
has shown himself omnipotent before the conclusion will follow 
that this new promise of Jehovah’s will be fulfilled. Studying 
the passages in question, we find that the argument of the 
prophecy follows this scheme. The prophet in no case attempts 
to prove that Jehovah created the world, that he marshals the 
stars; he simply states a fact known by every Israelite. There 
is nothing in the claim that Jehovah created the heavens and the 
earth which would compel assent to it. A heathen disposed to 
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dispute it would not be influenced by it in the least. It is 
forcible only as a reminder of an accepted tenet of Israelitish 
faith, from which article of faith the prophet desires to argue 
to a greater trust in Jehovah’s promises. Back of this statement 
and others similar he does not go; he adduces no proof, for 
he expects no dissent at this point. His repeated inquiry is: 
“Have ye not known? Have ye not heard? Hath it not been 
told you from the beginning ?” 

One other evidence that Jehovah’s promises will be fulfilled 
has been reserved for separate notice. We refer to his power 
already proven by predictions and their fulfilment. As above, 
the reasoning here is not to prove the supremacy of Jehovah. 
Only those who are already convinced of this would be inspired 
by the argument to confidence in Jehovah’s predictions for the 
future. Moreover, in order to be available in an argument, the 
predictions themselves must be accepted as genuine and unique, 
and this condition confines the argument to Israelites who had 
their national literature at hand, who were students of their own 
history, who accepted the current prophetic view of history, 
and who, finally, were familiar with the teachings of their 
prophets. 

The argument from prediction is found in six chapters. 
The first is the trial scene in 41:2I-—29, to which allusion has 
already been made. Assuming an Israelitish audience, and their 
unquestioned acceptance of the proposed test as conclusive, 
then the anticipated failure of the idols to cite past predictions 
and to make present predictions will, of course, show them 
powerless. 

Chap. 42 begins with an inspiring description of the Servant 
and of the work that he or Israel (or he, 2. ¢., Israel) will with 
Jehovah’s assistance be able to accomplish. Then occur the 
words (vss. 8,9): “Iam Jehovah, that is my name, and my 
glory will I not give to another, neither my praise unto graven 
images. Behold the former things are come to pass, and new 
things do I declare: before they spring forth I tell you of them.” 
What is the glory of which Jehovah is jealous? Is it not to be 
interpreted by the words following? If prediction has in the 
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preceding chapter been a test of divinity, then it certainly may 
be guarded zealously by Jehovah as a divine prerogative. After 
the false gods failed to predict or to show any other kind of 
activity, Jehovah uttered a glorious prediction. He glories in 
this sovereign activity, involving as it does conscious power to 
fulfil. 

In 43:9 the assembled nations are challenged to declare 
such things as Jehovah has just declared; to cite past events 
predicted by them as coming events are just now predicted by 
Jehovah; to bring witnesses to establish the truth of their 
claims as they shall hear the questions at issue. These things, 
which cannot be proven for the idols, are verifiable for Jehovah 
by his witnesses, Israel, when once, through the appeals of the 
prophet, their blind eyes are opened and their deaf ears 
unstopped. 

The argument in 44: 6 ff. is clearly of this class, whatever be 
the exact reading of the original text, or the particular antiquity 
mentioned. The last five verses of the chapter are instructive. 
The prophet introduces a quotation of a message from Jehovah. 
The Revised Version fails to reproduce a difference of construc- 
tion in the several clauses, which cannot be accidental. The 
subject is ‘I,’ with its appositive “Jehovah”: there follows a 
series of participles, with no finite verbs to constitute the predi- 
cate. It is in some or all of these participles that the predicate 
of the sentence must be found. Now, as far as 26a they are 
used without the article, while from that point on the article 
introduces them. The last clause, introduced by sand", may be 
left out of account, as it certainly cannot of itself form the predi- 
cate. The natural explanation of the different uses of the 
article is that the first group of participles, without the article, 
belongs in the subject, while the later group, with the article, con- 
stitutes the predicate. The thought of the several clauses varies 
with the construction. Those which we assign to the subject 
rehearse, as we should expect, past and known acts of Jehovah, 
or state equally well-known and believed general truths con- 
cerning him. The clauses assigned to the predicate are confined 
to promises made for the future. The sentence then runs, in 
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effect, thus: ‘I, Jehovah, who make the universe and overthrow 
the wisdom of men counted wise, am the one who now says to 
Jerusalem, ‘Be inhabited.’”” The trust of the people in Jehovah 
for the fulfilment of his promises for Jerusalem is based on 
their recollection of his past dealings. Prominent among these 
recollections is that of his bringing the counsel of diviners to 
nought. 

In 45:21 Jehovah again claims to be the one “who hath 
showed this from ancient time,’’ that ‘“‘ hath declared it of old.” 
It is this God who now swears, by himself, by an oath that is 
irrevocable, that every knee shall bow to him and every tongue 
shall swear. 

The same connection of the future with past predictions 
appears in 46: 8-13. Jehovah characterizes himself as one who 
declares the end from the beginning; in this there is no one 
like him. He bids Israel but remember the past and they will 
be persuaded. Turning then to the future, he bids them hearken 
to his promise of an approaching righteousness, a salvation that 
shall not tarry. 

The last passage is chap. 48, in which occurs the fullest 
statement of the argument from prediction. Jehovah has a 
message from a certain class identified and described as follows: 
They belong to the house of Jacob, are called by the name of 
Israel, are come forth out of the waters (?) of Judah, swear by 
the name of Jehovah, and make mention of the God of Israel, 
but not in truth and righteousness. They claim citizenship in 
the holy city, they stay themselves upon Israel’s God, they are 
notoriously obstinate, stiff-necked, brazen-faced, inclined to 
idolatry, ready to attribute Jehovah’s doings to their idols. 
They assume withal to know everything. To these men the 
message comes that things which are now accomplished facts 
had been predicted of Jehovah. Their accomplishment, on the 
other hand, was sudden and unexpected. The prediction was 
made in the presence of these same persons because of their 
obstinacy and brazen-facedness, in order that they should not 
attribute the acts to their idols. The predictions secured the 
general acknowledgment that the design was original with 
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Jehovah ; the suddenness and unexpectedness of the accom- 
plishment precluded interference with the execution of Jehovah’s 
plans. It is exactly these two points which are guarded by 
modern patent laws. From the past he turns to the present. 
“IT have showed thee new things from this time, even hidden 
things which thou hast not known.” There can be no doubt 
about this, for they were not even created heretofore. The 
teaching of the chapter seems to be that prediction of a future 
event can be regarded as a divine function only provided the 
fulfilment is brought about by the power that predicts. At 
least some predictions and fulfilments are designed to be 
evidence of the divinity of Jehovah. As evidence, only those 
predicted events have value which are so outside the operation 
of other powers that they must be conceded to be wrought by 
the being who predicted them. 

We have thus far seen that in the chapters under discussion 
the prophet uses the creative and providential acts of Jehovah, 
and especially his fulfilled predictions, as evidence to Israel of 
his supremacy, upon which in turn depends the certainty of the 
release which he promises. He employs these arguments upon 
Israel, who are already persuaded of the facts adduced, and 
trained by their religious leaders to recognize the conclusiveness 
of the proof. His object is not to convert the heathen, but to 
strengthen and purify Israel’s faith. This being his purpose, it 
is clear that his use of Anowmn facts is not accidental, or a matter 
of indifference, but is an essential element in his argument. His 
purpose would not be served by an allusion in the course of his 
reasoning to anything not a matter of common knowledge, or at 
least easily verifiable. If, for example, to take an extreme case, 
there were no stars in the heavens, it would be vain for the 
prophet to exhort, “ Lift up your eyes on high and see who hath 
created these,” and then proceed to say, ‘‘The same Jehovah 
who created them is now predicting your release.” Or if now 
and then a star was missing from the sky, would it be an 
assurance for the future that the same Jehovah who attempts to 
marshal the stars by number is undertaking the overthrow of 
Israel’s enemies ? Sucha reference would be worse than useless. 
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It would not simply be a waste of words, but would also imply 
that Jehovah was lacking in power or constancy just to the 
extent that stars were lacking from the heavens. ‘“ Ye are my 
witnesses,” Jehovah is represented as saying. They could witness 
only what was known to them, and should not be called to wit- 
ness more, on pain of working injury to the cause of Jehovah. 

The discussion thus far has not depended upon our critical 
position as to the date of second Isaiah. It has, indeed, been 
assumed that Cyrus is referred to, but that is the common 
belief of all schools. It certainly need not, in itself, stagger any 
belief in inspiration, for this may be defined in such a way as to 
include detailed prediction of events and persons as one of its 
results. The question would then turn on the probability of 
such a prediction in any given case. It has also been assumed 
that release from the Babylonian exile is the comfort which it is 
the prophet’s mission to proclaim; but this in turn may be 
admitted without in consequence yielding the Isaianic author- 
ship. An assumed situation just before the release will by very 
definition account for all allusions to events then past or 
present. While we hold that it is extremely improbable that 
prediction of release from Babylon would in the age of Isaiah 
take the form of chaps. 40 ff., and improbable also that the 
extended persistent and consistent assumption of a historical 
situation in the exile, exhibited in those chapters, would be 
adopted by a prophet, especially by an Isaiah so clearly shown 
by his undisputed writings and by history to be intensely prac- 
tical in his prophetic activity, we yet pass over these considera- 
tions to state the argument for an exilic date from the fulfilment 
of prophecy and especially from the allusions to Cyrus. 

Referring to the summary of the prophet’s argument given 
above, it should be noted that Cyrus is one of the facts known 
to all concerned, which predicted and brought to pass by 
Jehovah prove his to be a universal power, and inspire confidence 
in the promises of a release now made. This will be evident 
from a brief review of the passages involved, some of which have 
already been examined in another connection. 

The first, and an obvious, reference to Cyrus is in 41:1-7. As 
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has been seen, the prophet has been deriving comfort for his 
people from the creative activity of Jehovah, in which they 
believed, from the control exercised by him over the universe, 
in which they believed, and from the vanity of heathen gods, a 
thing that needed no intellectual proof to them; and now in 41, 
in the imagined audience of the peoples and Israel, and in the 
real presence of Israel, with the avowed purpose of bringing the 
whole question of Jehovah’s supremacy to a final and practical 
decision, the prophet asks the question, ‘‘Who hath raised up 
one from the East?” and the description of the hero follows. 
In form this is not predictive, and the context forbids it to be 
such. It is one of the known facts upon which the argument 
for trust in Jehovah is based. 

The context in 41:21 ff. is equally convincing. Jehovah chal- 
lenges the idols to predict what shall happen and to show the 
nature and results of things that have happened. There is 
silence. A final and absurdly simple test, viz., that they do 
good or evil, elicits no response, and the inevitable verdict 
issues. But what of Jehovah? He has applied no test to the 
idols which he is unable to stand when applied to himself. He 
has raised up the eastern hero. Here is an event which is a fair 
object of prediction. ‘Who declared it from the beginning 
that we may know, etc.?’’ The answer demanded by the con- 
text is that Jehovah, and he alone, has predicted him. The 
sentence actually following runs: “To Zion behold a first 
and to Jerusalem a bringer of good tidings {FIN.” If this be 
taken as referring to a past prediction, as is possible, the ques- 
tion finds a direct answer. If, as is more natural from the form 
of the sentence, it be made to refer to the future, the question 
lacks formal answer, although the context leaves no doubt 
as to what it must be. Assuming its reference to the future, it 
forms a logical continuation and termination of the demand of 
vss. 22, 23, that one who claims to be a god should be able to 
show the future. From the passage it appears not only that 
Cyrus was known to the readers, but also that he had been pre- 
dicted, and the prediction as well as its fulfilment was a matter 
of common knowledge. 
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Cyrus is next heard of in 44:24ff. It is Jehovah, the one 
who performs the deeds and shows the constancy and wisdom 
so familiar to Israel, who now says that Jerusalem and the cities 
of Judah shall be rebuilt, and that Cyrus is his servant to per- 
form all his pleasure. The power, the wisdom, the inclination 
of Jehovah are certainly sufficient for the accomplishment of his 
purposes, as regards Jerusalem and Judah, through Cyrus. Cyrus 
is just as much a recognized fact as Jerusalem and the Judean 
cities. There is nothing uncertain about the existence of any 
of them. That which does engage the attention and test the 
faith of Israel is, with reference to Jerusalem, the prediction that 
it should be inhabited, and, with reference to Cyrus, that this 
foreigner and heathen should be used of Jehovah as his servant. 
This interpretation of the section is especially attractive if we 
may see in vss. 26-28 an allusion to recent predictions which 
had awakened unlimited interest, but had been in some quarters 
received with a pardonable skepticism. But even if such be not 
the reference, and the predictions of vss. 26-28 be now for the 
first time published, the prophet would still have abundant reason 
to introduce them by the sentiments of the preceding verses. 

With reference to the forty-fifth chapter, it is difficult to see 
how the objections which are answered in vss. 9-13 to the agent 
employed of Jehovah to save. his people should have been 
raised, even hypothetically, upon the basis of the meager data 
concerning him furnished by these references. If the man has 
already arisen, and his career already begun and become the talk 
of the community, then the chapter becomes most natural. 

Chap. 46 contains a reference to Cyrus under the title, 
‘“‘ravenous bird.” Bel and Nebo are unable to save themselves, 
much less succor their worshipers. Not so Jehovah; from the 
first he has carried his people, and he will carry them to the 
end. Let Israel bear this in mind; it is sure, for they have but 
to recall God’s past predictions and fulfilments in order to 
remember how constant has been the execution of his counsel. 
“Calling a ravenous bird from the east, and the man of my 
counsel from a far country.’’ This also is a fact which they 
should remember. Let them do this, and they will concede 
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the credibility of the promises of salvation made in vss. 3-7 and 
renewed in vs. 13. 

From some of these passages the conclusion is irresistible, 
and with the rest it is in entire accord, that the career of Cyrus, 
already initiated, is used by the prophet as one evidence of 
God’s sovereignty. It should be unnecessary to remark that 
the hypothesis of an exilic date for second Isaiah does not, in the 
least, modify any passage that clearly refers to the future. It 
is only those which, in form, are present or past in reference 
that are affected. The allusions to Cyrus, reviewed above, are 
not predictive; in the argument of the section they have the 
value of historical facts. 

One question, however, remains. Can they constitute a part 
of an assumed historical situation? The question involves, of 
course, not the effect of the composition upon Israel at the end 
of the exile, but the relation of the message, if it existed, to 
the Israel of Isaiah’s age, and onward down to the time when 
the assumed becomes the real situation. The general objection 
obtains here that an address or a document based upon, and 
predictions growing out of, a condition which is not yet actual 
lose force and meaning in the interval, because the audience does 
not understand them. Those passages are not to be classed 
here in which the speaker, having carried his audience along 
with him to a future point, points to a still more remote future. 
For example: “I will gather all nations against Jerusalem to 
battle, and the city shall be taken; then shall Jehovah go 
forth and fight against those nations and destroy them.” In 
such predictions there is an unbroken connection, link by link, 
with the hearers present. Destroy the first link, and the mind 
of the hearer does not run out along the chain to comprehend 
the subject presented, and the future fails to exercise any influ- 
ence upon his actions or character. 

A second objection, however, forces itself upon us in this 
particular instance. The peculiar use made of Cyrus’ name and 
career (in part) is such that it is incredible that Isaiah should 
have thus expressed himself. It is not a mere question of 
speaking in an unknown tongue, however improbable that may 
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be in Isaiah’s case. Listening to 40:1-11, Isaiah’s hearers 
would say: ‘‘We do not understand you.” If they claimed to 
understand, it would be a misunderstanding. As he proceeds to 
vss. 12-31, they would answer: ‘‘ We accept your proof of the sov- 
ereignty of Jehovah, for we know your evidence is true.” But 
when the dramatic chap. 42 is reached, the positive agreement 
and the passive lack of comprehension must give place to active 
denial. ‘Who hath raised up one? No one; no such person 
as you describe has been raised up by Jehovah or anyone else.”’ 
And the argument that rests upon the acceptance of the state- 
ment not only loses all force, but speedily becomes, in naturally 
skeptical soil, an argument against, rather than for, the supremacy 
of Jehovah. Unless inspiration radically altered for the worse 
the prophet’s logical faculties, and, moreover, operated on hearer 
and reader in a way the like of which does not continue, we can- 
not suppose Isaiah to have penned the allusions and constructed 
the arguments we have been reviewing. 








THE HASTINGS BIBLE DICTIONARY.' 


It is the editor’s obvious intention that in the criticism of the 
Hebrew text, as in other things, the Dictionary shall represent the 
actual state of learning. The attainment of this end is very difficult. 
Many articles are necessarily committed to specialists in other depart- 
ments, whose acquaintance with Old Testament criticism and exegesis 
is limited, and whose attitude toward the Massoretic text is not the 
same as that of the editor. The great inequality which results could 
be removed only by a more thorough editorial revision than seems to 
have been attempted. Thus in many of the geographical articles 
material variations in the tradition of the name are unrecorded, and 
conjectures which, either from their intrinsic probability or their exten- 
sive currency, we should expect to find in a work on this scale are 
ignored. Thus, under Acco it is not noted that the name is read not 
only in Judg. 1:31, but by codd. of the LXX in Josh. 19:30, and 
by many scholars after.Reland’s conjecture in Mic. 1:10. Similarly — 
to take examples almost at random—under Adam (city) 1 Kings 
7:46 should be mentioned ; as several scholars independently have 
seen, “the clay ground” between Succoth and Zarethan but slightly dis- 
guises the name of the city. Under Arumah (Judg. 9:41) no reference 
is made to vs. 31; under Edom no mention of Judg. 1: 36 (the boundary 
of the Edomites, LX X); under Amalekites none of Judg. 1:16 (asso- 
ciation of the Kenites with A., Greek codd.), while the corrupt text of 
Judg. 5:14 and 12:15 is used without a word of caution for most pre- 
carious historical construction. Similar omissions are many, and they 
seriously impair the value of the Dictionary ; for where else should the 
pertinent results of generations of patient labor on the Old Testament 
be brought together and put to use, if not in such awork? Asan 
instance of entire confusion about the nature of the critical problem, 
the article on Bay Tree niay be cited. It is but just to add that many 
of the articles are entirely satisfactory in this respect. 

* A Dictionary of the Bible. Dealing with its Language, Literature, and Contents 
(including the Biblical Theology). Edited by J. HASTINGs, assisted by J. A. SELBIE. 
Vol. I, 4—Feasts. Edinburgh: T. & T. Clark; New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons, 
1898. Pp. 864. Cloth, $6; half morocco, $8, per volume. (To be completed in four 
volumes.) 
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The article on the Armenian Versions (Conybeare) is disappoint- 
ingly meager. The question what type of LXX text is represented by 
the Armenian is not touched, except as the author expresses his 
opinion that the translators and revisers used codices with marginal 
apparatus (“hexaplar”). That on the Egyptian Versions (Forbes 
Robinson) is much more satisfactory, though more complete for the 
New Testament than for the Old; on the short text of Job in Sahidic 
MSS., e. g., reference is made only to Ciasca, Hatch, and Burkitt. 

I regret to see Aaron’s name twice, on p. 2, written TARR, as in 
three editions of Smith’s Dictionary; MT. knows only an THR. In 
conclusion, it is not, perhaps, out of place to express the earnest wish 
that the etymologies of Aramaic proper names in the New Testament 
may be subjected to revision by a Semitic scholar ; such blunders as that 
Bartimzus is derived by some from “Arab. asamm, blind” (!) ought 
not to be perpetuated. For a future correction of this article I add a 
reference to Koheleth rabda 8"°T TN. 


GEORGE F. Moore. 
ANDOVER, MASss. 


The Hexateuch is well illustrated under the titles: Abraham, by H. 
E. Ryle ; Deuteronomy, also by Ryle ; Exodus and the Journey to Canaan, 
by J. Rendel Harris and A. T. Chapman ; and The Book of Exodus, by 
G. Harford-Battersby. These articles are all written from the point of 
view of modern critical scholarship. The documentary composition of 
the Hexateuch is assumed, and the familiar symbols, J, E, P, and D, are 
constantly used. The references to Driver’s /ntroduction to the Literature 
of the Old Testament are numerous, and the positions of that work are 
constantly reflected. The aim of the writers throughout has been to 
give facts rather than theories, to be constructive rather than destruc- 
tive, and thus to preserve and emphasize, as far as possible, the histor- 
ical element of the Hexateuch, while freely allowing, also, the ideal or 
legendary element. There is a sober conservatism in their treatment, 
and yet an unflinching recognition of the demands of scientific scholar- 
ship. — The article on Abraham (pp. 13@-174) is very comprehensive. 
It contains a sketch of Abraham’s life according to the biblical narrative 
as a whole, and separate outlines according to J, E, and P; notices of 
the chief difficulties arising from the narrative, 7. ¢., the home of Abra- 
ham’s people, the narrative in Gen., chap. 14, the promises to Abra- 
ham eight times repeated, and the sacrifice of Isaac; and accounts of 
Abraham in the history of Israel, in Old Testament theology, in 
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New Testament theology, in Jewish tradition ; and finally the name 
“Abraham” is discussed. While a uniform literal historicity for the 
narrative cannot be accepted, the writer finds in Abraham the great 
leader of a racial movement, and one who left his mark upon his fel- 
low-tribesmen, not only by his superior gifts, but by the distinctive 
features of his religious life. The religion of Israel dates from Abra- 
ham, and not from Moses. The narrative of Abraham, however, is 
strongly colored by the teachings of the prophets. — In the article 
on Deuteronomy (pp. 5964-6034) the material of Driver’s Old Testa- 
ment Introduction and Commentary on Deuteronomy is freely used, and 
an admirable scientific account of the book is given .under the topics, 
name, contents, unity, language and style, and date and author- 
ship. — In the article Exodus and the Journey to Canaan (pp. 802— 
8062, with a map) it is held that exploration and discovery, while fur- 
nishing biblical illustration, have not wholly confirmed the biblical 
account of the exodus. A newly discovered inscription shows that, at 
the time of the exodus, Israelites were already in Palestine, and hence 
the migration then was partial and not national. The biblical stations, 
however, present a conventional itinerary and are, therefore, suscept- 
ible of identification and verification, apart from the history in which 
they are imbedded. In giving the route from Kadesh to the Jordan, 
the writers depart quite a little from the ordinary hypothesis, and their 
results will probably call for discussion. They favor the compassing 
of Edom on its west and north borders, instead of, as is usual, its east 
border. — The article on The Book of Exodus (pp. 8064-114) treats the 
book in three parts : 1—13:16 ; 13:17—18: 27; chaps. 19-40. Special 
attention is paid to the critical analysis, and the parallels and contrasts 
between the narratives of J, E,and Pin avery clear manner are given. 
The writer is especially suggestive in a concluding survey, where he 
gives the leading ideas and shows the religious value of Exodus. 


Epwarp L. Curtis. 
YALE UNIVERSITY. 


In view of the multitude of difficult questions involved and the limi- 
tations of space, Francis Brown has treated the Books of Chronicles 
with a thoroughness which is as surprising as it is admirable. Three 
of the nine pages devoted to the article contain detailed lists of 
the chief linguistic peculiarities of the chronicler and of the parallels 
to his narrative. If the general Bible student is appalled by the 
mass of technical data, he at least has the assurance that the conclu- 
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sions which are deduced from them, and which are plainly and fairly 
presented, rest on broad and sure foundations. 

The first half of the third century B. C. is accepted as the probable 
date at which the work was composed. The extreme freedom with 
which the chronicler reads the ideas and institutions of his own into 
earlier periods is clearly illustrated. Whether or not his narrative adds 
any new historical facts to those presented by Samuel and Kings is 
left an open question, to which no-absolute answer can be given. The 
chief value of his work is the indirect light which his writings shed 
upon his own time. Although his pictures of the earlier history of his 
race were far from exact, it would be most unjust to call the chronicler 
a falsifier. He shows himself, on the contrary, a man of great sin- 
cerity and moral earnestness. His habits and convictions, the result 
of inheritance and of training, determined his mode of writing his- 
tory. 

Unfortunately, in the article on the Books of Ezra and Nehe- 
miah, by L. W. Batten, many questions, fundamental to the right 
interpretation and use of these historical sources, have been ignored. 
Respecting their critical analysis there has been, until within the last 
two or three years, practical agreement among scholars. These cur- 
rent conclusions are concisely and well presented; but, as the editor 
states in a note, the present article was in type before the recent works 
of Kosters, Van Hoonacker, and Torrey appeared, which contest many 
of the positions which it takes for granted. Ezra-Nehemiah has sud- 
denly become a storm center for discussion and study. It is being 
asked in all earnestness whether or not there was a general return in 
536 B. C., whether Ezra preceded or followed Nehemiah, and whether 
Ezra actually lived or is merely the creation of the chronicler. The 
answers to these questions depend primarily upon the analysis and 
reconstruction of the books under consideration. While some of the 
conclusions presented by Professor Batten will stand, others certainly 
must be fundamentally modified. 


CHARLES FOSTER KENT. 
BROWN UNIVERSITY. 


The articles which deal directly with the Psalter are few. Under 
most of the heads where one hopes to find something one is disap- 
pointed by being told, “See Psalms.” The little that one does find, 
however, is good and up to date.—F. H. Woods, in the article 
Acrostic, enumerates and describes the alphabetic psalms, and points 
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out the significance of this form in the determination of the primitive 
text and of the age of these poems. It is hard to understand why he 
should pronounce Ps. 25 “comparatively early,” or why he should 
doubt that Nahum, chap. 1, was originally an acrostic.—J. A. Selbie, 
in the article Asaph, takes the view that Asaph was the eponym of a 
guild of singers that before the exile furnished the music of the tem- 
ple. After the exile this guild came to be regarded as Levitical, and 
in P (Ex. 6:24) Abi-Asaph is made one of thesons of Korah. The title 
“to Asaph,” in Pss. 50 and 73-83, means only that these psalms once 
belonged to the hymn-book of the Asaphite choir.— H. A. White, in 
the article David, holds that the titles assigning seventy-three of the 
psalms to David are untrustworthy. David was a poet, and may have 
composed some religious songs, but his low moral character and crude 
religious ideas make it difficult to think of him as the author of some 
of the most spiritual products of the Old Testament religion. The list 
of psalms which Ewald assigns to David, White regards as too large, 
but he does not state which he thinks are genuinely Davidic.—In lack 
of direct discussions, I have been curious to see how far other articles 
of a more general character on criticism and biblical theology would 
take account of the Psalter. I have been surprised to find that they 
almost entirely ignore it. The article Amen, by J. Massie, fails to 
treat of its usage. The article Atonement, by J. O. F. Murray, neglects 
the subjective side of this doctrine as exhibited in the Psalms. A. 
Stewart, in the article Bible, gives an elaborate discussion of the pen- 
tateuchal criticism, but on the Psalter remarks merely: “The Psalms 
belong probably to most of these periods, including even the Macca- 
beean (168-165), but chiefly to the latter ones.” Which psalms, how- 
ever, belong to which period he does not even suggest. The same 
lack characterizes the articles on Congregation, Conscience, Conversion, 
Covenant, Doubt, Eschatology, and Faith. A notable exception is the 
article on Ethics, by T. B. Strong, which gives a really thorough study 
of the teaching of the Psalter. 

All this shows merely how few men have reached independent con- 
clusions in regard to thecriticism of the Psalms. Authors are afraid to 
use the Psalms for historical or for biblical-theological purposes, because 
they have no positive opinion where to place them chronologically. 
Psalter criticism must be carried farther before this rich fund of reli- 
gious thought can be utilized properly. The subjective guesses of 
critics at the age of Psalms on the basis of biblical-theological theories 
are worthless. What we need is a thoroughgoing philological and 
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historical investigation that shall enable us to arrange the Psalms in 
their true chronological sequence. To the supply of this need the new 
Bible Dictionary seems likely to contribute little. 


Lewis B. Paton. 
HARTFORD THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY. 


The volume contains eight articles relating to the prophets and the 
prophetic books. These are Ahijah and Azariah, by Newport J. D. 
White ; Elijah and Elisha, by James Strachan; Amos, by John Taylor; 
Daniel and Book of Daniel, by Edward L. Curtis; and Ezekiel, by 
John Skinner. The articles on Amos and Ezekiel relate both to the 
prophet and his book. 

In the four first articles the biblical account is closely followed. 
Elijah and Elisha are treated as historical characters, and the story of 
their lives is taken to be true history. Even the reality of their mira- 
cles is allowed. Critical evidence is, indeed, cited on some points, 
but the reader is left to draw his own conclusions in regard to what 
is proved by it.-— In the articles on Daniel and his book, by Professor 
Curtis, the modern critical views have a larger place. It is held to be 
doubtful whether the prophet can be considered to be a historical char- 
acter. The book is considered to be a unity, and is assigned to the Macca- 
bean period, but is, nevertheless, deemed to be worthy of a place in 
the sacred canon. The interpretation of the book is ably discussed. — 
Professor Skinner’s article on Ezekiel gives an excellent account of 
the life and work of the prophet, but claims that it is doubtful how much 
history the book contains, since it is so difficult to separate between that 
which was real and that which was simply imagined by the prophet, 
in the accounts contained in the work. Chaps. 40-48 are the most 
important element of the book, containing a picture of the kingdom of 
God in its final state. The prophet’s relation to the Pentateuch legis- 
lation is not discussed, but it is admitted that he seems to occupy a 
position between D and P. 

On the whole, the work of the articles is scholarly and well done. 


SYLVESTER BURNHAM. 
COLGATE UNIVERSITY. 


The liberal proportion of space in this dictionary to be given to 
Assyriology, as evidenced in this volume, justifies its publication, if 
nothing else does. For the contribution of this new science to the 
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knowledge of the Old Testament is simply indispensable to any proper 
understanding of Old Testament chronology, history, and literature. 
One might almost say that too liberal treatment has been accorded, 
when it is seen that the articles on Assyria and Babylonia fill 
respectively twenty-eight and thirty-three columns, while those on 
the Bible and the Apocrypha are limited respectively to twenty-eight 
and twenty-six columns. The larger part of this Assyriological material 
is furnished by scholars who may be said to champion the conservative 
side in Old Testament criticism. Sayce and Hommel are the chief 
contributors, and their work, while it is characterized by undoubted 
scholarship and fulness of knowledge, is also injured by bold assertions 
on topics which are still in dispute, and reiterations of positions which 
have been often called in question. — Other contributors are O. C. 
Whitehouse, who writes too much under the influence of Schrader’s 
Cuneiform Inscriptions and the Old Testament, of which he is the trans- 
lator ; Ira M. Price, whose informing article on the Accadians is marred by 
the addition of the only editorial note of contradiction in the volume — 
which seems to us to be in poor taste and of doubtful judgment; H. E. 
Ryle, who writes on topics connected with the early chapters of Gene- 
sis with admirable balance and caution of statement; and Theophilus 
G. Pinches, the well-known scholar of the British Museum. — Many 
articles beside those concerned directly with Assyriology employ its 
results for illustration and argument. The most satisfactory examples 
of such are those on the Fall and Cosmogony. In some cases the cor- 
recting and informing service which might have been performed by 
Assyriology is wanting. Among such articles may be mentioned those 
on Crete, Cross, and Damascus. It is evident that the editor has not 
cared to correct manifest disagreements and contradictions between 
writers on this subject, except in the unfortunate instance alluded to 
above. This may be a wise policy, though in a popular Bible diction- 
ary it is questionable. It certainly illustrates the important fact that 
the last word of Assyriology upon many of these questions has not 
yet been spoken. The most patent example is seen in the chrono- 
logical schemes, and in special chronological data furnished by the 
several writers. Bible students who have access only to this book will 
have some difficulty in forming a consistent Old Testament chronology 
from the differing conclusions offered with equal confidence in the 
various articles. 
G. S. GOODSPEED. 
THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO. 
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It is rarely that one finds a monograph so completely answering all 
requirements as the article on Egypt by Mr. Crum. The student who 
desires a compact survey of the civilization of the Nile valley will find 
it here, as it is not to be found anywhere else. This is saying a good 
deal for a history so complicated in its sources, and in which there are 
still so many problems unsolved.— In the account of the physical charac- 
teristics there is a lack of clearness which the word cavion would have 
dispelled, for Egypt is a vast cafion with its bottom covered with loam 
by the Nile inundations. Again, in the Old Empire it is not the 
case that the “nomes” were the basis of the judicial administration. 
But space will not permit the discussion of special questions. — 
The land of Kush is treated by Margoliouth. It is unfortunate 
that so good an Arabist should have been assigned a subject which he 
could hardly be expected to treat satisfactorily. He is fortunate in 
escaping as many mistakes as he has, butit is a pity that the reader 
should not be given the latest developments. The recent progress in 
the study of the language of Kush at Berlin is not even mentioned ! — 
The Art and Archeology, by Petrie, of course exhibit the proverbial 
acuteness of that archeologist; still it is plain that he is not on as 
familiar ground as the Nile valley. Indeed, it would seem that an 
account of Hebrew art which unquestioningly puts the tabernacle at 
the beginning of the national career needs some modification in the 
light of historico-literary criticism. Illustration would be a great help 
to these articles, and one looks in vain for a bibliography. — The 
article on the high priest’s breast plate, by Kennedy, does not refer to 
the remarkably similar insignia worn by the Egyptian high priest. — 
G. E. Post writes on the Cedar. He entirely ignores the Egyptian 
material, and thinks the denudation of Lebanon began in David and 
Solomon’s time (!), although coffins of cedar from Lebanon are com- 
mon in Egypt in the eleventh dynasty, far back in the third millen- 
nium B. C.— The article on Exodus, by Rendel Harris and A. T. 
Chapman, although the Egyptian material in it is taken at second 
hand, shows such judicious selection and use of sources that it is 
a trustworthy and useful guide. — In the articleon Famine, by Wilson, 
. no reference is made to the significant monumental material of which 
there is not a little. — Forbes Robinson has furnished an article on 
the Coptic Versions, which is a model of thoroughness. It is the 
best presentation of the subject in English. 

The Arabic orthography in the articles touching Egypt is in need 
of editorial revision, and the omission of all the sources of the illus- 
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trations given is a decided lack. To add the source of an illustration 
is fully as obligatory and just as useful as to add that of a quotation 
or borrowed fact. 


J. H. BREASTED. 
THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO. 


The group of articles bearing upon the Apocrypha and Apocalyptic 
Literature, in so far as it is represented in the first volume, furnishes 
admirable illustrations of method and learning. It may be that there 
is an inclination to overestimate the influence of apocalyptic literature 
upon Christianity, but no one can read that literature without being con- 
vinced as to the truth of the general positions taken by the authors of 
these papers. -—— Professor Charles’ distinction made between prophecy 
and apocalypse seems to be important and sound, although his state- 
ment that the Messianic hope is the genuinely Jewish element in the 
apocalypse may mean too much or too little. His two papers upon 
the Book of Enoch are admirable statements of the author’s position. 
It is also worth noticing that, as we should suppose, the relation of 
apocalyptic to Pharisaism is properly emphasized. — The article of 
Porter upon the Apocrypha is an admirably critical presentation of the 
facts, and we shall look for his special introductions with interest. — 
Those upon the two books of Esdras, by Thackery, are good examples 


of what such introductions should be. 
SHAILER MATHEWS. 
THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO. 


The perplexing problem of the chronology of the New Testament 
is well presented and discussed by C. H. Turner. The chronology of 
the life of Christ, in Turner’s hands, comes out as follows: The birth 
in 7-6 B.C.; the age of Jesus at the baptism thirty years more or less ; 
the baptism in 26 (27) A. D.; the duration of the ministry between 
two and three years; the crucifixion in 29 A. D. It is admitted by 
him that these several points, taken singly, are weak, but he says they 
“become, when woven together, the strong and stable support of a 
consistent chronology.” For the material of the problem, and for a 
thorough consideration of it, the article is highly praiseworthy ; and 
the conclusion reached is in some respects satisfactory. But it seems 
still uncertain what the length of the public ministry was, and whether 
there is sufficient reason to regard 29 rather than 30 as the year of 
Jesus’ death. Turner’s presentation simply shows how insoluble the 
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problem is. Several uncertainties do not make a certainty, no matter 
how tightly they may be “woven together.” There are other hypoth- 
eses of the dates which are just as “strong and stable” as the one he 
advocates. It is impossible for scholars to agree whether the public 
ministry was one, two, or three years long; and we are scarcely any 
nearer agreement now than before. ‘The data are capable of different 
explanations and combinations. 

The chronology of the apostolic age is arranged by Turner as 
follows: The conversion of Paul in 35 or 36 A. D.; his first visit to 
Jerusalem in 38 A. D.; the death of Herod in 44 A. D.; Paul’s second 
visit to Jerusalem in 46 (45) A. D.; the first missionary journey in 
47-48 A. D.; the council of Jerusalem in 49 A. D.; the second mis- 
sionary journey in 49-52 A. D.; the third missionary journey in 52-55 
A. D.; the date of Festus’ arrival in Judea “seems to be established”’ 
as 58 A. D.; and the termination of Paul’s first imprisonment in 61 
A. D. The discussion is not carried beyond this point. This is 
ground which has been freshly traversed by many scholars in the past 
few years. Turner has followed the discussion, but has ultimately 
gone a way of his own. It may be a necessity, at any rate it is unfor- 
tunate, to have one more chronological scheme added to the already 
long list. Nor does the scheme here proposed command assent. It 
may be as good as others, it is not obviously better. Undoubtedly 
there are ways in which an earlier scheme of dates than the current 
one would relieve difficulties in the apostolic age. And the readi- 
ness of scholars to change from traditional positions, where the 
reasons are good, has been recently demonstrated in the adoption 
of the South-Galatian hypothesis by many American and English 
scholars. At the same time, there does not seem to be at present any 
general tendency to move in the direction of the newly advocated 
chronologies. 

It must then be said that, although this article is the best brief 
treatment of the subject thus far published, and while it ably pre- 
sents the data at hand, and arrives at some conclusions (presented 
with unexpected confidence), yet it cannot be considered as settling 
the time problems of the life of Christ and the apostolic age. This 
is not because the writer has failed in his effort, but because a con- 
clusive determination of the New Testament chronology is at present 
impossible. 

C. W. Votaw. 
THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO. 
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In the article on the Acts of the Apostles, by A. C. Headlam, the 
solution of Westcott and Hort as to text is held to be more probable 
than that of Blass. Luke is the author, although there is no decisive 
evidence for Lukan authorship earlier than Ireneus. The Acts is the 
“sole remaining work which deals with the beginnings of church his- 
tory.” It is an artistic whole. Christianity is depicted as a polity or 
society whose external growth interests the author more than the 
internal history. Rome is represented as on the whole favorable, 
Judaism as unfavorable, to Christianity, but there is no hint of an 
apologetic intention in the narration. The situation of the early com- 
munity differs from that in which the author lived (Acts was written 
most probably after 70), and the description is not likely the result of 
the historical imagination of the writer. The speeches, though they 
are written in the author’s style and may have some details due to 
him, are nevertheless quite authentic. There appears to be a differ- 
ence in style between the earlier and later chapters, but the author of 
the “we” sections is the author of the Acts. He was personally 
acquainted with eyewitnesses throughout and may very probably have 
had one or more written documents. Theories as to sources have 
been made “ by a number of scholars, mostly of inferior rank, who do 
not seem to have attained any success” (Sorof, Feine, Spitta, Van 
Manen, Clemen, Jiingst are cited), and the method even of B. Weiss 
and Hilgenfeld is, for the most part, absolutely arbitrary. The article 
is clear, cautious, conservative, but confessedly controversial. It is 
not so much a balanced statement of the whole truth as a case for the 
defendant. Hence its meagerness spite its excellence. The article 
has one great defect. Inasmuch as it presupposes no differences, 
theological or historical, between Acts and its sources, it should have 
treated the section on “ Sources”’ less summarily, not to say cavalierly. 


UNION THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY. J. E. FRAME. 


The two articles on the Corinthian Epistles are by A. Robertson, 
who struggles with an embarrassing mass of material. Space might 
have been saved for more important matter. by omitting the elaborate 
analysis of the first epistle, which occupies threeucolumns. Principal 
Robertson fails to bring out the incompleteness of the historical con- 
nection with the Acts. He places the date of the epistle in 57, as 
against Ramsay and Clemen. He maintains a distinct Christ-party, on 
which he asserts that 2 Cor. 10:7 “lets in a flood of light.” This we 
cannot see. The connection of the Christ-party (supposing that there 
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was any distinct party of that name) with the Judaizers of 2 Corinthians 
is little better than a speculation. He slurs over baptism for the 
dead. He holds that 11:27, 29 involves Paul’s belief that the body 
of Christ is eaten. While justly characterizing the epistle as reflecting 
the corporate life of the church, he does not lay stress on the corporate 
union of believers with Christ as its very keynote, and on the breaking 
of this union as the essence of all the abuses which it assails. The 
statement that expediency is the keynote of the ethics of the epistle is 
open to criticism, as is the assertion that these two letters are “ the 
most pastoral of the epistles.” There is no mention of Paul’s views 
of marriage as affected by the expectation of the parousia. The 
delivering unto Satan is evaded. The remarks on the indications of 
church organization furnished by the epistle are sound. He holds 
that the words of institution of the Lord’s Supper are inserted from 
Luke. On the literature he does full justice to Schmiedel, but notes 
Stanley’s Corinthians as among the best modern works(!). He refers 
to Ellicott’s English Commentary with high praise, but does not men- 
tion his excellent commentary on the Greek text, and barely notices 
Heinrici’s Meyer (1896), which belongs in the very front rank. The 
article on the second epistle is mainly devoted to the complicated his- 
torical “situation.” Rightly, as we think, he holds that 2: 5-11 can- 
not be referred to the offender of 1 Cor. 5:1. Vof rightly, in our 
judgment, he denies the second, intermediate visit. He decides, 
though hesitatingly, against the separation of chaps. 10-13 from the 
remainder of the epistle. This, however, is still an open question. 

The article on Colossians, by J. O. F. Murray, is brief and calls for 
no special remark. He is not decisive in stating his opinion as to the 
Pauline authorship, though we infer that he regards the epistle as 
Paul’s. He fixes the composition of the three Asiatic epistles at Rome. 
He says nothing of the peculiar vocabulary of the epistle, and holds 
with Dr. Hort as to the unsatisfactory state of the text. He is not 
satisfactory on the nature of the Colossian heresy. 

Walter Lock’s article on Ephesians is a capital piece of work, and 
by far the best of the four. He holds the Pauline authorship and the 
composition at Rome, dismisses Holtzmann’s theory as fanciful, and 
follows Hort and Lightfoot in identifying the letter with that men- 
tioned in Col. 4:16. In his summary of the important doctrinal 
points he does not allude to the peculiar emphasis of the epistle on 


the Holy Spirit. Marvin R. VINCENT. 


UNION THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY. 
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In this volume the book of Revelation is not directly treated, but 
there are several articles bearing indirectly on the subject. Charles, 
who has done such excellent work on the apocalypses of Enoch and 
Baruch, gives us in the article on Apocalyptic Literature an excellent 
statement of the origin of this branch of Jewish literature, and accu- 
rately distinguishes it from prophecy. Most of what he says of the 
nature and purpose of the apocalypse would apply as well to the New 
Testament book of Revelation as to any other apocalypse. Whatever 
may be thought of the theory, now held by many scholars, that parts 
of Revelation are of Jewish origin, no one will deny that it had its 
birth among Jewish Christians. Charles’ statement that an apoca- 
lypse “ presented a Semitic philosophy of history” is, therefore, as apt 
a description of Revelation as of any other. One is surprised, how- 
ever, that Charles, in giving a list of the “chief apocalyptic writings 
which will be treated in this dictionary,” omits both Daniel and Reve- 
lation. Perhaps it seemed to him too much like putting canonical 
books into the same sack with uncanonical, but it is a pity, in such a 
matter, to sacrifice completeness of statement. It is difficult to see 
how the truth could have hurt anyone. 

Of particular subjects in Revelation there are one or two points 
which deserve notice. In his admirable article on Alpha and Omega 
Charles concludes that it is a “Greek rendering of a corresponding 
Hebrew expression.” This is not out of harmony with the view of 
Briggs, that this phrase originally occurred only in the apocalypse of 
the Trumpets, which was written in Hebrew. 

Gwatkin, under the head of Angels of the Seven Churches, pre- 
sents the arguments for and against the supposition that they were 
bishops. His conclusion that they are “best regarded as personifica- 
tions of their churches” is in harmony with the opinion of Lightfoot, 


Thayer, and others, and is, no doubt, correct. 


GEORGE A. BARTON. 
BrYN MAwR COLLEGE. 


The Dictionary professes to include the biblical theology, but of 
biblical theology, in the accepted sense of the term, there is little 
trace. That department deals with the teachings of individual books, 
or authors, whereas the only theological articles in the Dictionary are 
on certain theological terms or subjects in the Old Testament or the 
New Testament as collections. The article on Atonement, ¢. g., treats 
the teaching of the New Testament in regard to this matter as a whole. 
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This is a defect, not only of title, but of subject-matter, since, as a 
matter of fact, there is not one, but several ideas of atonement in the 
New Testament. 

However, we can gather some material to show the general charac- 
ter of the Dictionary in this department. Since biblical theology pro- 
fesses to give the teaching of the different authors, it has to discuss 
questions of authorship. What has this dictionary to say about these, 
and especially as they affect the progress and development of theologi- 
cal thought in the New Testament ? 

One noticeable fact about English biblical scholarship is that it 
has come to accept the main facts established by criticism in the Old 
Testament, but accepts it as a settled policy that none of the critical 
incursions into the domain of the New Testament are to be received. 
It is evident that this Bible Dictionary is to be constructed on this 
plan. The articles on Exodus, Deuteronomy, Chronicles, Ezra, Nehe- 
miah, Esther, Ecclesiastes, Daniel, are frankly critical, while those on 
Acts, Ephesians, Colossians, are equally uncritical. 

There are three articles in this first volume which deal with dis- 
puted books in the New Testament canon. Of these, the one on Acts 
is not entirely satisfactory. ‘lhe Lukan authorship may be taken for 
granted, but it is not a matter of prime importance. The verisimili- 
tude of the discourses in the first nine chapters is rightly accepted, and 
is a matter of vital importance. It is the only representation in the 
New Testament of the early teaching of the Twelve. But the more 
essential matter of the relation of Paul to the Twelve is fatally marred 
by the omission of important facts. Acts 21:17 quotes James as say- 
ing that there are myriads of believers among the Jews, and they are 
all zealots of the law. On the contrary, it is the fundamental assump- 
tion of the traditionalist that the Judaizing party was only a small 
fraction of the church at Jerusalem. Again, Gal. 2: 11-13 represents 
Peter as deserting his liberal attitude with the coming of certain from 
James. But what reason could Peter have had for this, if these emis- 
saries represented only a miserable faction and not the church as a 
whole, or even if they represented the church, but not the Twelve or 
James? And yet, here is an elaborate treatise on this matter which 
entirely ignores these prime facts. 

The articles on Colossians and Ephesians are obscured by like 
myopia. 

Turning to articles dealing directly with topics of biblical theology, 
we find that on Christology marked by serious obscuring of essential 
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facts. The fact ignored throughout this article, never once mentioned, 
is that the title Son of God is a Messianic title, which the Jews never 
understood as involving divine nature, but only the representative posi- 
tion of kings, prophets, and others, as standing for God, acting for him 
in their relations to other men. The article acknowledges that there 
is growth in the conception of the person of our Lord, but insists that 
the constant element is this divinity of origin and nature. Whereas, 
any true and adequate statement would have to include this historical 
origin of the title. Then, while the influence of Gentile thought in 
this evolution is admitted, the nature of this relation is not stated, and 
the short paragraph given to it is summed up with the statement that 
“contemporary Greek or oriental thought does little or nothing to 
elucidate the teaching of the New Testament about the Son of God.” 
But why not give us the facts about the Logos doctrine in St. John, 
Colossians, and Hebrews, and let us judge for ourselves about their 
importance ? 

On the other hand, the articles on Eschatology, Angels, Ascension, 
Baptism for the Dead, Bible, Demon, Election, are fair exaraples of the 
historical method which is at the basis of biblical theology. Those 
on the Atonement and Faith are good examples of the systematic, as 
distinguished from the biblical, treatment of theological subjects. It 
would seem as if the latter were the only treatment of theological 


subjects proper to a biblical dictionary. 
E. P. Gou.p. 
ST. GEORGE’s CHURCH, 
New York, N. Y. 








CRITICAL AND HISTORICAL NOTES. 


THE TRANSCENDENTAL ELEMENT IN THE CONSCIOUS- 
NESS OF CHRIST. 


THE application of historical criticism to the teaching of Jesus 
Christ, regarded by itself, seems like an attack on the originality of 
his ideas. Inquiries into the antecedents of those ideas, as they 
appear in the gospels, point to contributions from preceding Jewish 
thought — sayings of the rabbis, especially of the school of Hillel, 
apocalyptic writings, perhaps practices of the Essenes, as some sup- 
pose. And meanwhile a new and daring development of the senoszs 
doctrine goes out to meet this historical criticism, cheerfully sur- 
rendering whatever it may claim. 

But when so much is conceded that it is difficult to find room for 
any appreciable amount of originality, the ease with which the tri- 
umph of historical continuity has been attained begins to rouse 
uncomfortable suspicions as to the validity of the process. For after 
the logic of the situation has demonstrated that, viewed from the 
standpoint of its antecedents, Christianity would seem to be lacking 
in any considerable degree of originality, the patent facts of history 
rise up and confront it with the startling reminder that nevertheless 
Christianity has succeeded in turning the course of the world’s life 
into new channels by a revolution of thought so stupendous as to be 
rightly named “a new creation.” 

This apparent contradiction is not to be resolved by merely point- 
ing to the dynamic element of Christianity as its one distinguishing 
characteristic. It is true that Jesus Christ realized what his prede- 
cessors only dreamed, and that the greatest wonder of his work is its 
vitality rather than its novelty. Even in this direction we seem to be 
led on toward the transcendental, since there was nothing in apocry- 
phal or rabbinical teaching to quicken its own seeds. That Jesus 
accomplished what others only thought is one indication that he drew 
on resources that were beyond their grasp. 

Still, it may well be doubted whether this is enough to account for 
the facts. The form as well as the force of Christianity, the truth of 
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it as well as its power, come on the world as new in their wholeness, 
whatever they may seem to be in detail. The discovery of the quarry 
from which the stones of a building have been hewn is no explanation 
of the genius of the architect who planned it. 

Thus we are driven back to a fresh examination of our data to dis- 
cover how it is that, while so much in the teaching of Jesus may be 
traced to traditional or literary analogies, that teaching still commands 
the world’s attention as something entirely unique. Assuredly we shall 
not recover the precious ore of divine originality by simply collecting 
the residuum when all that strikes us as of a local or temporary nature 
has been strained off. To follow such a process as this is to imitate 
the precarious device of the natural theologian, who, having retreated 
from one point after another under the relentless pressure of the 
advancing army of science, with its demonstration of uniformity in 
nature, has intrenched himself in a last fortress on the ground of the 
mystery of life, the plain consequence staring him in the face that, if 
ever vital forces are resolved into equivalent molecular movements and 
the reverse process is attained in the production of life from some 
transformation of known physical forces, forthwith theology must 
disappear from his universe. As with nature, so with Christ, we can- 
not be content to hold just one final citadel of the transcendental. 
We must go back over the whole course of the retreat to see it every- 
where if we are to see it anywhere. If, then, the transcendental is not 
to be found in a mere residuum of unexplained ideas, where is it to be 
sought? Clearly notin phrase or sentence, not as this or that oracu- 
lar statement which we can still preserve in literary isolation uncon- 
taminated by contact with prior or contemporary thought. It must be 
sought in atmosphere, in perspective, in proportion, in spirit. 

For example, we have a clear note of independence in the Sermon 
on the Mount, where Jesus sharply contrasts his own teaching on such 
subjects as murder, adultery, oaths, not only with that of the scribes, 
but also with that of the Pentateuch. It is possible to see antecedents 
of much that our Lord here teaches in various parts of the Old Testa- 
ment— revenge forbidden in Proverbs (25: 21, 22),etc. Andit may be 
surmised that the strong thinking of a mind of lofty moral tone could 
move to the positions here indicated in its own energy, without having 
recourse to any transcendental knowledge or impulse. Similarly in 
regard to his daring teaching and practice in the matter of the Sab- 
bath, Jesus is able to appeal to the example of David and the language 
of Hosea (Matt. 12:3, 7). A keen perception of analogy and a rigor- 
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ous drawing of inferences may be thought to suffice for the conclu- 
sions at which he arrived. 

And yet, when we cease to take his ethics in detail, when we stand 
back from the picture and perceive it in its entirety, so that the pro- 
portions of the whole are apparent and the spirit that breathes through 
it is felt, we discover here no mere eclectic system, patched together 
out of even the very best elements of earlier thought, but an idea of 
life wholly in advance of Old Testament writings as well as rabbinical 
teaching, to which we are compelled to give the distinctive title 
“‘ Christian ethics.” 

The question, then, is, How was this advance brought about ? 

Wendt is decidedly opposed to the supposition that Jesus drew 
either on the teaching of the Pharisees or on that of the Essenes. 
His definite conviction is that our Lord went back to Scripture, ignor- 
ing or contradicting subsequent accretions. But this is no final 
explanation. First, we want to know how it was that he alone of all 
men came to do this ; second, why the result of his doing so was such 
a new reading of the Old Testament as ushers in the New. Clearly 
at least we must allow that Jesus took up a new attitude toward the 
Scriptures; one closer to that of the prophets than to that of the 
legalists ; one that drew especially near to Jeremiah perhaps, still one 
that was new, in its newness making a break with the old, not alone in 
the law, but in Judaism generally. 

But now we may approach the subject from another side. With 
Wendt the central point of the consciousness of Jesus and the key to 
all his specific thought and teaching are to be found in his perfectly 
unique perception of God as his Father. Beyschlag ventures to carry 
the analysis a step farther back, suggesting that, as Jesus realizes in his 
own person the beatitude of the pure in heart, it results that through 
his unique purity he sees God as no other man can see him. This 
of course must be allowed, though we may demur at the notion that 
it accounts for everything. 

In the first place, the unique purity of Jesus itself calls for explana- 
tion. Then, if purity is not the bare negation of defilement, if it 
has also a positive character as absolute goodness, as the holiness with- 
out which no man can see God, for this to be raised to perfection is 
for a divine attribute to appear; in other words, it is for Jesus to be 
evincing his own divinity. We come, then, to the position that it is 
through his divine sonship that Jesus knows the Father. Shall we 
call this a transcendental consciousness? As regards the phenom- 
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enal, yes; for it is neither a sense perception nor a purely logical 
inference from sense perceptions in the plane of the understanding. 
It need not be thought of, however, as a revelation borne in upon the 
soul of Jesus ad extra,coming from what might be regarded as an 
external world of the eternal. If Jesus is of the eternal, and the 
eternal is in him, it would seem to follow that his own personal think- 
ing will be in the sphere which to us is the transcendental. We need 
not, therefore, assert that our Lord followed other methods of think- 
ing than those that come within the limits of human consciousness. 
His manner of dealing with the data of consciousness would be, one 
might say, just that which is natural to mankind. Otherwise, the com- 
pleteness of his humanity is marred, or we fall into some form of 
Docetism. Neither need we fall back on a Nestorian division, a double 
stream of consciousness. Let us admit that while on earth he reasons 
as a man can naturally reason. Still it remains that his unique expe- 
rience in contact with his Father must have afforded him data for his 
thinking which we do not possess, just as the data of consciousness in 
the saint differ from those of the abandoned sensualist, though the 
scale of difference must be infinitely greater in the experience of our 
Lord, because the purity of Christ is infinitely more holy than the 
sanctity of the most spotless saint. 

Account for it as we may, or leaving it an unexplained mystery, 
we cannot be blind to the fact that Jesus comes to us with a new vision 
of God in his soul and a new revelation of God in his life and teach- 
ing. This is not altogether new in words; that may be granted 
ungrudgingly, and yet the great fact will remain unshaken. The 
spirituality of God, the goodness of God, the fatherhood of God are 
all to be found in the earlier revelation —the spirituality in Solomon’s 
prayer at the dedication of the temple, as surely as in the words of 
Jesus at Jacob’s well, the goodness of God as emphatically in Psalms 
23, 91, and 103, and many another passage of the old Scriptures, as in 
the twelfth chapter of Luke. The fatherhood of God, as it touches 
Israel, emerges more than once in the Old Testament, and indeed it 
appears in pagan literature. Homer’s Zeus is the “father of gods and 
men,’ who in Latin becomes Jupiter, his fatherhood declared in his 
very name. Yet, on the lips of Jesus and in his life spirituality and 
goodness and fatherhood mean vastly more than in the sayings of 
prophets and poets of the past. 

Marcion was only exaggerating a truth to which the Catholic 
churchmen against whom he protested were strangely blind, when he 
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daringly affirmed that Jesus had revealed a hitherto unknown God. 
The total impression of Christ’s revelation of God is a new revelation. 
Especially may we say that the centrality of the fatherhood in the 
being of God, with the new depth of meaning now tobe seen in it 


and the far-reaching consequences flowing from it and dominating all - 


religious thought and life, was unknown till Jesus made it known. 
This is his fundamental contribution to the revelation of truth. It 
cannot be traced to Rabbinism, to Judaism, to Old Testament prophecy, 
to the Law. Springing from his own perceptions, born of his own 
conscious relationship with God, neither phenomenal nor illative, it is 
the supremely transcendental element in the thought of Jesus, as that 
thought is communicated to us by means of the gospels. But if we 
concede this point, we cannot stay here. Other elements in the 
thought and teaching of Jesus are of similar character, and are so 
because they are dominated by this central idea of God. 

Thus the ideas of Jesus Christ concerning himself appear to be of 
the same nature. That he was early conscious of divine sonship, 
Luke’s narrative of his visit to Jerusalem in his thirteenth year plainly 
indicates. We cannot say, however, that this consciousness implied to 
him from the first the assurance that he was the Messiah. We have 
no data for affirming that thus early it meant all that we attach to the 
idea of his divine sonship. It may not have been at all self-conscious; 
it may have been wholly concerned with God as his Father, not at all with 
himself as the Son. Nor can we definitely affirm that the full percep- 
tion of sonship was first realized at the baptism. Still it is significant 
that Mark, our earliest authority, represents the revelation as then 
made solely to Jesus, and therefore, we may presume, as of real signi- 
ficance to him. Next it is to be observed that, whether first attained 
with this revelation or possessed earlier, the assurance of his Messiah- 
ship is henceforth clear to him; for the whole significance of tempta- 
tion which in all three synoptic accounts follows sharply on the 
baptism turns on the mission of the Messiah, and how it might most 
readily be carried out. Here, once for all, Jesus rejects the part of the 
popular Messiah, choosing for himself a wholly different course. 

The fact that the career of the popular Messiah presented itself to 
him in the light of a temptation is a clear proof that the course he 
felt constrained to follow lay before him as a duty, z.¢., that it was not 
chosen for reasons of policy as the best means to attain certain settled 
ends, but accepted under the obligation of truth and right. He must 
have seen from the first that Messianic deliverance and apocalyptic 
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happiness, redemption and the advent of the golden age could not be 
attained by force, or display, or any worldly methods— methods 
which to his pure soul meant the worship of Satan—that they could 
only come by means of the perception of truth and the life of holy 
obedience to the will of God —that life which is so well expressed by 
the author of the epistle to the Hebrews, in his citation from the fortieth 
psalm: “Lo, I come to do Thy will, O my God.” He must also have 
seen that these blessings themselves were of a totally different nature 
from those of the Jewish millennial pictures of material delights. 

But this was a new conception of the Messiahship. Righteousness, 
indeed, is associated with the Messianic victory in the “ Psalms of Solo- 
mon ;” but no Jew before Jesus conceived the idea of such a Messiah 
as Jesus was. We cannot set down this new turn in the Messianic idea 
to the force of circumstances—to such facts as the irresistible power 
of Rome which precluded any rational hope of success in an insurrec- 
tion ; the humble circumstances of Jesus, who as a provincial mechanic 
could not hope to win the honors of princely rank; or the specific 
gifts he enjoyed as prophet and teacher, pointing to the exercise of 
didactic rather than political functions. All three of these facts may 
have contributed to aid in the development of his Messianic idea. But 
they could not have shaped it from the first ; because a Jew prejudiced 
by the popular notion must either have ignored the facts while fanatic- 
ally clinging to his conviction of the Messiahship, in the spirit of a 
zealot, or have abandoned the dream of Messiahship in face of their 
remorseless opposition to the attainment of it in the way universally 
expected. 

There must have been something in the consciousness of Jesus 
himself to determine him to pursue his original course as the Messiah. 
May not this be traced back to his consciousness of God? Such an 
idea of God as he possessed was inconsistent with the popular Messiah- 
ship; or at all events could not be satisfied with the crude materialism 
that accompanied it. If there is a transcendental element in our 
Lord’s consciousness of God, that must be taken into account in his 
conception of his own mission. 

To the consciousness of Jesus, it would seem, the working out of 
his ideas concerning his vocation must have preceded his elaboration 
of the conception of the kingdom of God—the temptation in the 
wilderness occurring before the preaching in Galilee, and that early 
preaching only repeating John’s prior announcement of the near 
advent of the kingdom, all exposition of its nature being reserved for 
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a later stage of his mission. Nevertheless, in the order of his public 
teaching the exposition of the nature and laws of the kingdom comes 
before any declaration of his Messiahship. This was the text and 
theme of most of his teaching. 

Here again we are struck with the originality of Jesus, though not 
always in form and phrase. It is possible to discover Old Testament 
antecedents to most of the specific characteristics of the kingdom of 
God, as this is expounded by our Lord. In particular Jeremiah’s proph- 
ecy of the new covenant (Jer. 31: 31) comes near to the very heart 
of our Lord’s teaching. And yet it must be said that the total picture 
of the kingdom of God which Jesus draws is unique, new to the 
world, wholly his own. Its inwardness, its spirituality, its humaneness, 
its ethical purity, its mingled graciousness and elevation are all of a 
new order, born into the world with the teaching of its founder. 

Then, if we go a step farther back it becomes apparent that this 
novel conception of the kingdom stands in the most intimate rela- 
tions with our Lord’s own perception of the nature and character of 
God. Since it is the kingdom of God, as God is so it must be; our 
idea of the kingdom must vary directly with our idea of God. If, 
then, the vision of God is transcendental, the idea of the kingdom of 
God rests on transcendental grounds. 

The case is somewhat different with those parts of our Lord’s 
teaching which appear to lie outside the range of his immediate 
experience on earth, even that profound interior experience which is 
represented by the vision of God attained in perfect purity of heart, or 
the perception of divine fatherhood responsive to the relation of 
sonship. Jesus speaks of more or less remote facts—his own death 
and resurrection, his second advent and reign in glory, the judgment 
of the nations,-Gehenna, the life eternal. How far may we regard his 
words on these subjects as representative of a transcendental con- 
sciousness ? 

Our Lord’s final rejection at the hands of the authorities was darkly 
foreshadowed by the treatment he received earlier from scribes and dele- 
gates of the Sanhedrin. Knowing them and seeing clearly what course 
he must pursue unflinchingly to the end, he must have perceived what 
that end could not but be. Probably Holman Hunt is right with the 
posture he gives to Jesus in his picture, ‘“‘ The Shadow of Death,” one 
that precludes Jesus himself from seeing the shadow as of a crucified 
man that he is casting on the walls of Joseph’s workshop when he 
stands there with outstretched hands. ‘There is no reason to suppose 
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that the shadow lay across his path from the first, though the temptation 
may well have suggested a tragic ending to a course which deliberately 
defied the “prince of this world.” Before long, however, the clouds 
gathered darkly enough to presage the approaching storm. But what 
of the resurrection ? No calculation of human affairs could point to 
that miracle. We cannot deny that Jesus had a sure prevision of it. 
May we admit the supposition that his vision of the fatherhood of 
God, his consciousness of his own nature, and his firm conviction of 
his mission must have assured him that God would not permit his 
Holy One to see corruption ? 

Concerning his return in glory Jesus uses most positive language. 
In form this agrees with, and may be said to be derived from, current 
apocalyptic literature. So far, then, it does not point to transcendental 
elements of consciousness. But there are two additions: (1) his 
personal connection with the apocalyptic ideas; (2) the near approach 
of the end. The one might be regarded as an inference from his Mes- 
siahship, the other as a deduction from his perception that the Jewish 
state was ripe for judgment. And yet the language is singularly defi- 
nite and exact; and much of it was remarkably verified in the tragic 
events of the year 70 A. D. 

Lastly, as regards the future after death, Jesus adds nothing to cur- 
rent conception of its form. Concerning Gehenna he uses conventional 
language — he adds no new revelation, he betrays no consciousness of 
a transcendental nature. Touching this subject the accent lies on the 
ethical part of his teaching—as to who are in danger of Gehenna, a 
Dives negligent of Lazarus, a degenerate Pharisee. Here we see it is 
just the transcendental character of his ethics that comes in. 

Concerning future blessedness he is most positive, though singu- 
larly sparing of descriptive imagery. He scarcely lifts the veil to 
make known the condition of the blessed dead, but he is quite certain 
that they live again and that they are blessed. On this subject he 
partly indorses current ideas. Is he then merely repeating them? 
It seems reasonable to say that his singularly clear and positive tone 
on a subject about which men speculate timorously points to sources of 
assurance beyond the reach of mankind. But at all events we may 
conclude that his vision of God and his reception of the divine father- 
hood would here contribute to the conviction that such a God could not 
be a God of the dead, that to such a Father all his children must live. 

If there is any truth and reasonableness in these considerations, 
they lead to the conclusion that there was a truly transcendental ele- 
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ment in our Lord’s consciousness on earth ; but that this may not have 
been immediate in all relations, but centering in and radiating out 
from his consciousness of God. 


WALTER F. ADENEY. 
LONDON, ENGLAND. 


SOME ASPECTS OF PAUL’S THEOLOGY IN THE 
PHILIPPIAN EPISTLE. 


: 


Tue Philippian letter, as is well known, is not of a distinctively 
doctrinal character. It is a familiar epistle, called out by the gener- 
ous gift of the Philippian church to Paul, in which to his acknowledg- 
ment of their bounty the apostle adds such practical counsels as his 
acquaintance with their circumstances suggests. It is informal and 
irregular in structure, so much so as to have provoked the challenge 
of its integrity. It passes rapidly and abruptly from one topic to 
another, and, like the second Corinthian letter, is characterized through- 
out by strong emotion. 

Nevertheless, it holds a good deal of theology in solution. It deals 
with doctrinal points, not in the way of exposition, like the letter to 
the Romans, but in the way of allusion to principles and facts which 
are assumed to be familiar to the readers and accepted by them. Such 
hints as are furnished by the Thessalonian and Philippian epistles 
indicate that the type of Christianity in the Macedonian churches was 
exceptionally fine and robust. In Macedonia the apostle’s teaching 
was little disturbed by foreign elements. ‘There are, indeed, evidences 
of the unsettled conditions of a new spiritual life —the gradual root- 
ing of new principles and the tendency to partisanship; and Paul’s 
exhortations are addressed to the common inclinations which develop 
under such conditions— boasting, self-love, ambition, and petty jeal- 
ousy; but of conflicts between opposing tendencies of thought and 
faith there is no evidence, either as respects Jewish or heathen inclina- 
tions. The national traits of the Macedonians were revealed in their 
Christian life. Without the intellectual vivacity and subtlety which, in 
other places, opened the way for the inroads of speculative gnosis ; 
without the restlessness of the Hellenic mind which found vent in the 
discussion of Christian problems—that active, practical, buoyant charac- 
ter which made the power of Greece felt throughout the world, the 
courage, tenacity, and power of endurance developed a type of Chris- 
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tianity, simple in faith, generous in impulse, open-handed, fruitful in 
good works, and steadfast under persecution. 

In the present paper I desire to offer some observations upon the 
Pauline theology as it appears in two passages of this letter: the cele- 
brated christological passage in the second chapter, and that portion 
of the third chapter in which the apostle sets forth the nature of the 
righteousness of faith. 

Much of the difficulty which attaches to the former passage is due 
to its interpreters rather than to the passage itself, and arises from 
the assumption that in these verses Paul was attempting to formulate 
a statement of the character and conditions of Christ’s existence before 
and during his incarnation. Such a view is utterly inconsistent with 
the familiar tone of the letter and with the practical intent of the 
passage, the principal object of which is to enforce the duty of humil- 
ity. As the supreme illustration of this virtue, Paul adduces the 
example of Jesus Christ in his voluntary renunciation of his pre-incar- 
nate majesty and his voluntary identification with our humanity. The 
points of the illustration are thrown out in rapid succession and without 
elaboration, and are all brought to bear upon the exhortation: “ Look 
not everyone at his own things, but everyone also on the things of 
others.” Paul does, indeed, rise here above the level of epistolary 
colloquialism, but the impulse to the higher flight is emotional and not 
philosophic. 

Bishop Lightfoot does not escape this error in his well-known 
excursus on the synonyms oxjpa and popdy ( Commentary on Philippi- 
ans, 12th ed., p. 127). Before the philosophical period the predomi- 
nant sense of poppy was “shape”’ or “figure,” a sense which is retained 
to some extent in philosophical usage, and which occurs in both Plato 
and Aristotle. These two philosophers, however, employed the term 
with a wider range of meaning, applying it to immaterial facts; and it 
is from Aristotle’s usage especially that Lightfoot draws the meaning 
of “specific character” which he attributes to Paul’s use of the word 
here. It may be granted that Aristotle employs it in this sense; but a 
far more thorough discussion of Aristotle’s usage than is furnished by 
the excursus would be necessary in order to make good that position, 
if it can be made good. There are three things to be said : (1) that Aris- 
totle, as already remarked, uses the word also in the earlier, objective 
sense; (2) that his more subjective conception of popdy is not uni- 
form throughout, being more purely intellectual in his Zogze than in 
his Physics; (3) that even in his most subtle and immaterial concep- 
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tion of “form” the abstract is habitually brought into concrete realiza- 
tion. His doctrine is familiar to all students, that sensible objects 
consist of matter and form; matter being simply the potentiality of 
becoming, while form makes this potentiality actual, so that matter is 
not intelligible without form, though the form is not necessarily exter- 
nal or material. 

I find it impossible to believe that Paul’s use of popdy was derived 
from Aristotle, or was intended by him to denote “specific character,” 
in the sense asserted by Lightfoot. The starting-point of his concep- 
tion lay, in my judgment, nearer to the anthropomorphic than to the 
metaphysical; not necessarily that he definitely conceived God as 
invested with human form, but that he conceived the essential person- 
ality of God as externalizing itself and expressing itself in some mode 
apprehensible to pure spiritual intelligences, if not to the human 
mind. But it seems likely, in any case, that Paul’s mind touched the 
conception of “the form of God” very slightly and incidentally, and 
only on its outskirts, since the application of the word pop¢@y to God 
was mainly a reflection of its application to “‘a bond servant.”” Christ’s 
humiliation was the dominant idea in Paul’s mind, and the pop¢y of a 
bond servant, therefore, came first in the order of thought. The idea 
of some embodiment of the divine personality was not altogether 
absent from his mind ; but it is quite possible that it did not assume 
conscious definition, and was chiefly a rhetorical antithesis to pop¢y 
SovAov. 

Nevertheless, it is apparent that Paul uses the word with a recogni- 
tion of its peculiar relation to the essential and permanent nature of that 
which is expressed or manifested ; so that it is purposely chosen instead 
of cxnpa, which signifies merely the outward and transient configura- 
tion without regard to that which is behind it. In illustrating this 
distinction, Lightfoot, in one or two instances, seems to me to have 
refined too much, as in his illustration from Mark 16:12, and his 
explanation of poppwors, Rom. 2: 20, as signifying an aiming after or 
affecting the real wopdy of knowledge and truth. This will hardly hold. 

I assume that in vs. 6 Paul refers to the pre-incarnate condition of 
our Lord, and in vss. 7, 8 to his incarnate state. With this seems to go 
necessarily the continuity of Jesus’ divine consciousness in his human 
condition, that is, that he did not forget or lose sight of his original 
equality with God. This might easily open the whole vexed question 
of the kenosis, which I should have no room to discuss here, even if I 
were so disposed. The fact that Jesus retained the consciousness of 
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his original divine prerogative seems to me to be as clearly indicated 
as any christological fact in the New Testament. 

That it is distinctly asserted in the fourth gospel is admitted. Such 
passages as John 8:58; 13:3; 17: 5, 24, not to speak of the prologue, 
are unquestionable. He comes from the Father with a special com- 
mission. His union with the Father is clearly to be distinguished from 
that which any good man may have with God. In virtue of this union 
he possesses peculiar powers. Even the tremendous prerogative of 
judging the world is claimed by him, to the end that men should honor 
him as they honor the Father. He does not make many or full dis- 
closures of the unseen world, but what he does say is said with a tone 
of special authority and as by one who is speaking of his native home. 

But such indications are by no means confined to the fourth 
gospel. They are found in abundance in the synoptic gospels. He 
‘is the Son of God whom no one knows save the Father, and who only, 
with those to whom he chooses to manifest him, knows the Father. 
Even the title “ the Son of Man” implies his peculiar and representa- 
tive relation to humanity, and that he bears the nature of man in an 
exceptional way. He is the fulfiller of the law and the prophets, the 
founder of the kingdom of God, its supreme legislator and head. He 
offers rest to the world, and the offer is based on the delivery of all 
things to him by the Father. He forgives sins with divine authority. 
He assumes authority over Satan and the demons. Men must confess 
him, and the awards of the final judgment are to be regulated by their 
relation to him. He is to come to judge the world, sitting upon the 
clouds, upon the throne of glory, at the right hand of power. Under 
all these utterances lies the distinct consciousness of a unique relation 
to God. That any being should say such things and prefer such 
claims without this consciousness is incredible, except upon the sup- 
position that he was either the greatest of dupes or the greatest of 
impostors. Y 

The same consciousness, unbroken by his entrance into the human 
state, is clearly implied in the epistle to the Hebrews. Nowhere is his 
condition of humiliation more distinctly stated, and nowhere is his 
preéxistent condition of divine majesty and equality with God more 
emphatically asserted. In the state of humiliation he is carrying out 
the restoration of the divine archetype conceived before the ages in the 
mind of God. Is it credible that the consciousness of these two states 
should be severed ? Is it credible that the writer should conceive him 
in the work of his priesthood and sacrifice and purging away of sins as 
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not reverting to his own original share in the very design which he 
had come to earth in order to carry out, as having lost or sunk for the 
time all sense of the ages when, as the very image of God’s substance, 
he was working toward this very consummation and bearing onward 
all things by the word of his power ? 

But, it is said, this is not recognized by Paul. Not in the same 
way as in the gospels, for we have almost no utterances of Christ in 
the Pauline epistles; but it is none the less clearly implied. In this 
passage Christ is described as renouncing his pre-incarnate majesty by 
a voluntary, self-conscious act. Shall we believe that in that act Christ 
temporarily annihilated all consciousness of that which he renounced ; 
that there was a breach of continuity in the mind which gave rise to 
the incarnation ; that a mighty impulse of free and self-conscious love 
constrained the eternal Son to descend into humanity, and in the 
descent that love lost itself for years? (Bruce, Humiliation of Christ, p. 
227.) Is it likely that Paul, on this point, held a view so utterly at vari- 
ance with that of the gospels ? On this point the words of Weizsacker 
are worth citing: ‘He hada personal existence before his human 
birth, and his earlier life was divine and absolutely opposed to the 
dependent life of man upon earth. Christ becomes man by a personal 
act. The heavenly descent of ‘the man from heaven’ is equivalent to 
the thought that he was ‘in the form of God ;’ and Paul can, therefore, 
say without hesitation that it was Jesus the Christ who first existed in 
the divine form and then humbled himself. Had he not given his 
doctrine of Christ this backward extension, the human life of Christ 
would have become for him a sort of impersonal event, and Jesus a 
mere instrument. His doctrine of the preéxistence accordingly 
enables him to look upon Christ’s work as a personal act, and to pre- 
serve the bond between him and humanity.” 

On the same line is 2 Cor. 8:9. Christ was rich, but voluntarily 
became poor that he might enrich men through his poverty. Are we 
to suppose that Paul regarded Christ in his state of poverty as oblivious 
of the riches out of which he came with the express purpose of making 
men sharers in them? Or take Col. 1:19, and the context. Here, 
too, the work of redemption through Christ’s blood is put in direct 
connection with his pre-incarnate glory. His original divine dignity is 
emphasized in order to throw into stronger relief his value and power 
as a human redeemer. He stands between the eternal glory and the 
abject human condition as a mediator and reconciler. ‘“ For it pleased 
the Father that in him should all the fulness dwell; and having made 
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peace through the blood of his cross, by him to reconcile all things 
unto himself; by him, I say, whether they be things in earth or things 
in heaven.” Throw out of this passage the idea of the continuity of 
consciousness, and it becomes practically pointless. A reconciler 
must have an eye on both sides. A mediator must have a hand on 
both parties. It is simply incredible that Paul should have conceived 
Christ as carrying on the work of reconciling God and man, things in 
heaven and things on earth, in a state of utter obliviousness or sus- 
pended consciousness of the fact that he was from the beginning the 
image of the invisible God, with all the divine fulness dwelling in 
him. 

To the same effect are Paul’s words in 1 Corinthians, chap. 15, con- 
cerning Christ as the agent in man’s resurrection. The whole argu- 
ment for our resurrection rests upon the fact that Christ as the Lord 
rom heaven became partaker of death and rose from the dead. The 
pre-incarnate condition cannot be divorced from the work in the flesh. 
Did Paul assume such a divorce in Christ’s thought ? 

And all these acquire the more force when we have once freed our- 
selves from the tendency to regard Christ’s eternal glory and his 
humiliation as distinct. They stood in unbroken connection in 
Christ’s consciousness because of their organic connection in fact. The 
two are parts of one whole. The humiliation is a phase of the glory. 
The outraying of the divine glory in Christ does not cease when he 
becomes man. Love, devotion, sacrifice, suffering for others are divine 
and eternal in their nature. They are outgoings and ongoings of the 
eternal quality of God. Hence the writer to the Hebrews is careful to 
say that “ z¢ decame”’ even the God by whom and for the sake of whom 
all things are, to carry out his eternal plan of salvation through a 
suffering Savior (Heb. 2:10). Incarnation and humiliation were not 
a break in the history of humanity, nor in the eternal activity of God 
in Christ. The “ Lamb was slain from the foundation of the world.” 
Christ’s humiliation, so far from obscuring his glory, was a new and 
unique revelation of it. It showed how the divine in man could be 
evolved out of that to which no thought of the divine attached — 
sorrow, suffering, poverty, ignominy, and death; and in its result the 
final achievement of redemption will identify itself with the original 
ideal of creation, and the divine glory will once more be reflected from 
the whole universe of God. 

Passing now from this, we are met by the question whether év 
popdy Geod trdpxwv and 76 elvax toa Oe@ signify the same thing. “No,” 
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it is said. Equality with God did not inhere in Christ’s pre-incarnate 
being. He received it first at his exaltation and as a reward for his 
perfect obedience. Thus Dorner (Christi. Glaubenslehre, Vol. 11, pp. 
286 f.) says: “ His manhood is raised to a full share in the divine 
majesty as a reward of its maintaining true obedience. He could not 
have been exalted if he had not exhibited a faultless development in a 
true existence and obedience.” 

Along with this view goes an assumed antithesis between Christ 
and Adam. Dorner says: ‘“ While the first Adam grasped at equality 
with God, the second obtained exaltation to the divine majesty; since 
not only would he not assume the divine dignity, but, though himself 
elevated in dignity, humbled himself, and became obedient even unto 
death.” The parallel is developed by Ernesti (Stud. u. Krit., 1848, 
Hft. 4): ‘Adam would be God ; Christ renounced his god-likeness. 
Adam suffered death as a doom ; Christ voluntarily. Adam incurred 
the divine curse; Christ won the approval of God, and the reward of 
exaltation to equality with God.” 

The same view is held by Dr. Briggs. He says: “ It was, indeed, 
involved in his existing in the form of God that he should be equal in 
rank with God. From that point of view it might be said that he 
would not grasp after his own rank, to which he was entitled as the Son 
of God; but it is probable that the apostle had in mind the antithesis 
between the first and the second Adam which is so characteristic of his 
theology. He is thinking of the sinful grasping of the first Adam after 
equality with God under the instigation of the serpent. As the second 
Adam he will not grasp after equality with God, even though it be his 
birthright. He will receive it from the hands of God as a gift of love, 
after he has earned it by obedience, just as the first Adam ought to 
have done” (Messiah of the Apostles, p. 180. Similarly Beyschlag, 
Neutestamentliche Theologie, 2. Aufi., Bd. I1, p. 88). 

Setting aside for the moment the question of the two Adams, I fail 
to see the consistency of Dr. Briggs’ first statement—that equality in 
rank with God was involved in Christ’s existence in the form of God — 
with his last statement, that equality with God was something which 
Christ earned by his obedience. This inconsistency is not reconciled 
by the antithesis of the two Adams. At any rate, these statements can 
mean only that the status of the pre-incarnate Christ was inferior to his 
status after his incarnation; that the being whom Paul describes as 
existing in the form of God was something less than the being whom 
God highly exalted. This is clearly put by Beyschlag: “The subject 
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of this passage is not Son of God, as in the so-called Athanasian 
symbol, but one sharply distinguished from God. The popdy Geod in 
which he preéxisted is not a popdi rod Geod, and the toa Ged elvac is not 
an toa tO Oe@ elvax. There remains between him and the one God, 
who is the Father, so decided a difference that the incomparable glory 
which Christ won through his self-emptying and obedience unto death 
does not belong to him as his eternal, natural possession, but is given 
to him by God’s free grace, and must redound only to the honor of 
the Father. Hence éavrdv éxévwoev cannot signify a laying aside of his 
divine being, but only the laying aside of his mode of manifestation” 
(Meutestamentliche Theologie, 11, p. 86). 

It is difficult to see how such words can be reconciled with pas- 
sages like Col. 1: 15-17, in which, to the doctrine of the form of 
God in the Philippian letter, we have added the doctrine that the 
preéxistent Son of God was the mediator between God and the 
creature in creation, in providence, and in redemption. Add to this 
John 1:1,2; 5:21; 6:4, 18, and especially Heb. 1: 2, 3. In this last 
passage we have a more technical and formal statement after the 
manner of the Alexandrian school, and according to this statement the 
preéxistent Christ was the very impress of God’s substance. 

Beyschlag, as Philo (De Somn., I, 39, 41), insists on the distinction 
between 6 eds and 6eds, claiming that this distinction is observed in 
John 1:1. But in that passage Oeds, predicated of the Logos, is used 
attributively and with a notion of kind, and is thus necessarily anar- 
throus. It excludes identity of person, but emphasizes identity of 
essence and nature. Accordingly, what John says is that the Logos 
was with God, and that with no lower nature than God himself. Philo, 
on the contrary, claims that the anarthrous 6eds describes the Logos as 
of subordinate nature — devrepos Beds. 

Dorner cites Rom. 1:4 to show that Christ was constituted the 
Son of God with power only after his resurrection. ‘Therefore, before 
this, he was not the Son of God with power, though he was already the 
Son” (Chr. Glaudens/., II, p. 284). But this inference rests on a 
misinterpretation. "Ev dvvdue does not belong with viotd Oeot, but is 
adverbial, and qualifies épc6€vros. Paul’s statement is that Christ was 
designated as Son of God in a powerful, impressive, efficient manner 
by his resurrection from the dead as a work of divine power. Com- 
pare 2 Cor. 13:4; Eph. 1:19. 

Moreover, I am unable to see how equality with God can be con- 
ferred or superinduced. Equality with God can belong only to essence. 
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As to the antithesis of the two Adams, it seems forced, at best ; but 
is there any antithesis? According to the narrative in Genesis, chap. 3, 
Satan declared that the eating of the fruit would confer a knowledge 
which would make the eaters as gods, knowing good and evil; and the 
woman saw that the tree was to be desired to make one wise. Nothing 
is said of a desire to be equal with God in the absolute sense. The 
temptation and the desire turned upon forbidden knowledge. The 
words “as gods” are defined and limited by the words “ knowing 
good and evil;”” and Scripture nowhere asserts or hints that Adam 
desired equality with God. Moreover, if Adam had proved obedient, 
his reward would not have been equality with God. 

Yet something was obtained by Christ, as the result of his incarna- 
tion and of his perfect obedience therein, which he did not possess 
before his incarnation, and which he could not have possessed without 
it. Equality with God was his birthright; but his Messianic lordship 
was something which could accrue to him only through his incarnation 
and its attendant humiliation ; and it was this, and not equality with 
God, which he received in his exaltation. The &6 of vs. 9 is not to be 
taken as if God bestowed exaltation as a reward for perfect obedience, 
but rather, as Meyer correctly says, “as the accession of the corre- 
sponding consequence.” The sequence is logical rather than ethical. 
Out of the human life, death, and resurrection of Christ comes a type 
of sovereignty which could pertain to him only through his triumph 
over human sin (Heb. 1: 3); through his identification with men as 
their brother. Messianic lordship is a matter of function, not of 
inherent power and majesty. The phrase “seated at the right hand of 
God” is Messianic, and expresses Christ’s Messianic triumph; but 
not to the detriment of any essential dignity possessed before his 
incarnation. But the incarnation places him, in a newsense, in actual, 
kingly relation to the collective life of the universe. There cannot be 
the bowing of every knee and the confession of every tongue so long 
as Christ merely remains being in the form of God— until he has 
made purification of sins, redeemed creation, and been manifested to 
earth, heaven, and hades as the Savior of men, and Lord because 
Savior. 

Thus new elements enter into the life and sovereignty of the exalted 
Christ. He exists no less as Son of God, but now also as son of man, 
which he could be only through being born of woman and made in 
the likeness of men. The divine glory shines through the bodily form 
which he carried into heaven with him, yet “in him dwelleth all the 
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fulness of the godhead bodily-wise” (Col. 2:9). He is what he was 
not, and could not be, before his incarnation—the Great High Priest. 
Having begun the high-priestly work in his death and sacrifice, he 
now carries it on in the heavenly places by his work of intervention 
(évrvyxdvev, Heb. 7: 25) in the lives of those who believe on him. He 
is the minister of the resurrection-life to his redeemed, ever bringing 
to bear on them, through the Spirit, the divine forces which cause them 
to “walk in the newness of life.” Thus lordship won by conquest 
in incarnation is distinguished from inherent lordship. This is the 
lordship which Jesus preferred to that which was inherent in him as 
the equal of God. 

And in this fact lies the answer to the much-discussed question : 
What is the name which God gave him at his exaltation? As the 
lordship is Messianic, as the Messianic lordship comes only through 
the human experience and victory, the name will unite the human 
experience and the Messianic dominion: “ Jesus,” the human name ; 
“Christ,” the Messianic name. Not “Lord,” for lordship was his 
inherent prerogative before incarnation. Not “Jesus” alone, for that 
represents only the human experience of humiliation; but JEsus 
Curist—Christ the Messiah only as he was “Jesus.” Accordingly, 
“Lord,” in vs. 11, is defined by Jesus Christ. 


MARVIN R. VINCENT. 
UNION THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY, 


New York, N. Y. 


THE NEWBERRY GOSPELS. 


WHEN Professor Caspar René Gregory was lecturing at the Uni- 
versity of Chicago in 1895, he directed my attention to a Greek manu- 
script of the gospels, in the Newberry Library of Chicago, and suggested 
that it be collated. The results of the work undertaken upon this 
suggestion are here presented. 

The manuscript is a parchment codex, of 211 leaves, carefully 
written in a graceful minuscule. It has generally been assigned, on 
paleographical grounds, to the twelfth century." The parchment is 

* The hand of the manuscript bears a closer resemblance to that of a thirteenth- 
century gospels in the Bibliothtque Nationale, Paris, than to any other with which I 
have been able to compare it. This manuscript, Gregory’s 293, Bib. Nat. Grec 117, a 
facsimile of which has been published by OMONT, Fac-similés des manuscrits grecs datés 
de la Bibliotheque Nationale du IX* au XIV® siécle, Paris, 1891, pl. LVI, is dated 
1262 A. D. 
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generally soft and fine, the ink brown with age. The leaves are 
arranged in twenty-six full quires, properly made, with a twenty-seventh 
of three leaves, and measure 13 by 8.6™; but the fact that some quire 
numbers and marginal corrections are partly cut off shows that there 
has been an appreciable loss from the lower and outer margins. The 
fifth leaf of the eighth quire, containing the chapter list for Mark, is a 
coarser bit of parchment, which has been glued in place; but the 
writing on it seems to be in the same hand as the body of the manu- 
script. The writing is in single columns, unbroken by paragraphs, 
with twenty-seven lines to the page. The pages are lined in the usual 
way, the writing depending from the line. Quire numbers are written 
at the lower right-hand corner of the first recto of each quire. The 
margins contain the usual Eusebian numbers, the sections in gold, the 
canons in red. The upper and lower margins contain the chapter 
titles, in gold, and the lesson titles, in red. There are frequent 
abbreviations, no capitals save in the margin, the usual accents and 
breathings, and a copious punctuation. The marginal capitals are 
in gold. After interrogative sentences the colon frequently takes the 
place of the interrogation point, especially when the presence of an 
interrogative pronoun makes the interrogative character of the sen- 
tence unmistakable. Properispomena followed by dissyllabic enclitics 
are usually treated like paroxytones. In the marginal capitals an 
occasional error of omission or substitution has been made, as will 
appear from the readings given below, ¢. g., Matt. 15:14; 19:1; Luke 
17:34; 24:22. Corrections are frequent, although not a few cases 
of itacism and homoioteleuton have escaped the correctors. With the 
possible exception of a very doubtful case in Mark 12:1, iota subscript 
is never written, nor does iota adscript occur. Old Testament quota- 
tions are indicated by angular marks - in the left-hand margin. A 
striking feature in the manuscript is the representation of each evan- 
gelist at the beginning of his gospel, in a painted miniature, most 
carefully executed on a gold background. The evangelist is shown 
seated before his desk, each picture, with its decorative TT-shaped 
border, occupying rather more than half a page. Other decorations 
are few and simple, being confined for the most part to the subscrip- 
tions and chapter-title lists. 

An examination of the contents of the manuscript shows a quantity 
of accompanying matter. With the first quire begins the gospel of 
Matthew, the preliminary matter which was doubtless, as is usual, 
on a prefatory quire, having disappeared. The first gospel is complete 
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in 357 sections, sixty-eight chapters, the number of oriyoa being 
indicated in round numbers as 2,600. Professor Rendel Harris has 
pointed out that the mass of gospel manuscripts containing sticho- 
metrical indications give the oriyo in round numbers, Matthew 2,600, 
Mark 1,600, Luke 2,800, John 2,300; and, to anticipate, those are the 
numbers given in the present manuscript. There follow, in twenty- 
seven lines, the subscription drawn from Cosmas Indicopleustes, and 
noted by Scrivener in the tenth or eleventh century gospels, Lambeth 
1178; a brief summary of the first gospel, in thirteen lines ; and a state- 
ment as to the origin and history of it, in twelve. The material prefatory 
to Mark then begins. A preface to Mark in twenty-five lines is followed 
by the list of chapter titles for Mark, forty-eight in all. The scribe here 
left a little space, in order to begin the gospel itself on a fresh page; 
and this space has been filled by a crude hand, much later, with five 
verses on Mark. A peculiarity of this addition is the omission of the 
initial letters of all the lines save the second, the intention evidently 
being to add these as capitals, and space being actually reserved for 
this purpose. In the Journal of Biblical Literature (The Andover 
Press), 1890-91, p. 33, Professor J. Rendel Harris has printed a sub- 
scription of four lines which he found in a British Museum manuscript, 
Cod. Add. 892, and with which ll. 1-4 of this subscription are identi- 
cal. The subscription in the Newberry gospels, so carelessly written 
as to be almost illegible, runs as follows, the omitted initials being sup- 
plied: 

"Oloca epi xpioroio, Oenydpos ven mérpos 

Kupnoowy eédidackey ard oTopaTwy épiTipwv 
"EjvOdde pdpxos adyepe kai év cedidecciv Onxe 
T ovvexa wai pepdrecow evdyyedos GdXos ede’xOn 


"E|pyov dpumperés éx peyddov rérpov punbeis 


The transposition of the first and second vowels of xnpicowv does not 
appear in the subscription as found by Professor Harris. In response 
to an inquiry, Professor Harris has very kindly sent me a copy of the 
subscription as he found it in another manuscript, Cod. Mon. 5:8 
(Ev. 83). Here, too, there are but four lines, and these agree with the 
first four of our subscription, save that the Munich codex has édédagev 
for édé8acxev. A similar subscription of four hexameters accompanies 
Matthew’s gospel in both these manuscripts. These facts suggest that 
the fifth line in our codex is an accretion, and this suggestion is con- 
firmed by the form in which our five lines appear in a fourth manu- 
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script, the Haskell gospels, a large codex of about the year 1500, pur- 
chased in 1895 by the University of Chicago. In collating this 
recently, I observed the four-line subscriptions after Matthew and 
Mark; but after the Mark subscription is an elaborate pause, and then 
the following sentence written twice: 


» > S > , , 
€pyov dpurpemes €x peyadou mérpov 

‘ , ™ , , 
punbeis, pdapxos erevée Tode mvevparos 
év coin 


Clearly we have in our five lines a combination of these two subscrip- 
tions; and our scribe has neglected to add, not only his initial capi- 
tals, but also the last six words of his copy. Perhaps he stopped in 
disgust when he found his sixth line was no hexameter. The value of 
all this is only to show that some time in its history the Newberry gos- 
pels came in contact with a manuscript having such a double subscrip- 
tion to Mark as that preserved in the Haskell gospels. 

The gospel of Mark, with the longer conclusion, of course, appears 
complete in 239 sections, the 234th beginning at 16:9. After a state- 
ment in five lines as to the origin of the gospel of Mark, another 
group of verses is encountered. Unlike the hexameters just given, 
these are in the same graceful hand with the rest of the manuscript. 
They are entitled émiypappa cis tov dyvov pdpxov, and read thus: 


, \ a > , , 
mérpov punbeis trois aroppyros Adyos 
THv TOD Beod Kevwow eis Bpwrdv pvow 
év 4 TO Sirdodv dv OedvOporos Pepa 

, lel / , 
tavtyv KabeEQs ovvtiOno. Travodpus 
6 Sevrepevwv pdpxos év Oeoypadors (?) 
mavAov yap éxxes TExviKov madorpiBnv 


The material dealing with*the third gospel is introduced by a preface 
to that gospel, in twenty-five lines. The list of chapter titles for Luke, 
eighty-three in all, follows. Then appears the gospel of Luke, com- 
plete, in 342 sections. Luke is followed by a short introduction of four 
lines to the gospel of John; the list of chapter titles for John, eighteen 
in all, is next given; and, after a second introduction of thirty-six 
lines, the fourth gospel appears, complete, in 232 sections. With this 
the manuscript seems to have closed, for the dated subscription, unfor- 
tunately undecipherable, scrawled across the foot of this last page, is 
certainly not by the scribe of the manuscript, and is probably due to a 
very much later hand. A coarse fly-leaf, added perhaps still later, is 
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covered with characters illegible even under the glass. The whole 
manuscript is now protected by a handsome red morocco binding, 
done by F. Bedford, London, not later than 1868. 

Of the source and history of the manuscript little can be said. It 
is briefly described in Quaritch’s Catalogue of 1868,? where it is num- 
bered 9630. It was bought soon after by Mr. Henry Probasco, of 
Cincinnati, and in the catalogue of his collection? substantially the 
same description of the little codex is presented. The book came into 
the possession of the Newberry Library, with much more of Mr. Pro- 
basco’s collection, on December 1, 1890, and is now in the museum of 
the library. In working there on the manuscript the writer has been 
put under many obligations to the librarians for their courtesy and help- 
fulness. Since its removal to Chicago, the manuscript has been col- 
lated by Mr. Edward A. Guy, his collation, which has not been pub- 
lished, being designed, he informs me, to form a part of a larger work, 
on which he has long been engaged. A brief notice of the manu- 
script, from the hand of Mr. C. E. Woodruff, of the University of 
Chicago, appears in the last edition (1896) of Dr. E. C. Mitchell’s 
Critical Handbook of the Greek New Testament (New York), p. 244; 
while a somewhat longer account, with a facsimile, may be found in 
the Biblical World, Vol. X, 1898, p. 277 and frontispiece. 

The collation that follows is made with the Received Text as repre- 
sented by the Lloyd and Sanday reprint (Oxford, 1889) of Mill’s edition, 
as being substantially identical with the edition of Stephanus, pub- 
lished in 1550. In the collation differences in the matters of accent, 
breathing, and punctuation are generally not noticed. Thus the writing 
of the negative ov before a rough breathing with an apostrophe, ovy’, 
as though for ovyx/, and the occurrences of én’ av for éav, ér’ dv for 
Srav, py S€ for pnde, dpa yé for dpaye, da ti for Svari, od Ere for ovxéri, 
ws avva for woavva, &’ étt for dort, and similar substitutions, are not 
indicated. The abbreviations are the usual ones, the number at the 
right hand above being employed to show which of several occurrences 
of a word in a verse is meant. The letters “tr” before a phrase mean 
‘* transpose so as to read,” the phrase that follows giving the order of 
the manuscript. 


2 A General Catalogue of Books, arranged in Classes, offered for sale by BERNARD 
QUARITCH, London, 1868. No. 9630, p. 657. 


3 HENRY PROBASCO’S Catalogue of Books, Manuscripts, and Works of Art, Cincin- 
nati, 1873. P. 378. 
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Matthew 1:4—apivaddp | apwvadapn6 Baréa pro Bacrréa | codo- 
pava pro Lodopavta 14 axip | ayip. 

2:1—8€ | inood+ ypictod 5 ovTws pro ovTw 11 eldov pro ebpov 
16—xal év maou Tois opiow avrijs. 

3:1—8€ 5—%' 6 lopdavn+ rotay® 8 Kaprov akwov pro kaprovs 
a€ious 12 KaBapiet pro SvaxaBapret | —avtod post aitov | aroOjcnv 
+adrod 15 ovTas. 

4:4 ev pro émi 10 braye+oricw wou 15 SaBarwv 18—6 "Inaods 
20 Sixtva + avta@v 23 padaxelav corr; prim man padakiav? 

5:5—THv 6 papdpion pro paxdpio 12 ToAALS Pro TOds | OvTWS 
13 exBrAnOiva pro BrAnOjvat 16 ovTws 18—Av" 19 ovTws | TOD Beod 
pro tév ovpavav bis 20 Tepiaceton corr; prim man Tepicedvon | 
tr bpov » Sixarocvvn | wrelwv pro Treiov | 21 éppyOn 22—avTod? 
25 T® pro tH | avridiuds+ cov 26 Kodpdtnv 27 éppnOn 28 éuPnre- 
mov pro Bréreov | aithy pro aitis 29 eis + Thy 30 es + Thy 
31 €pp7On | AiBrAlov aroctaciov pro amoctdc.ov 32 Tas 6 aTrodvwr 
pro 8s dv arrorvan 33 éppnOn 38 eppyjOn 42 Te OddovTi pro Tov 
Gérovra 43 €ppyOn 44 Tois pucovow pro Tors picodvtas | —xKal 
ante tpocevyerOe 46 Trovovet corr; prim man Troovaw 47 didous 
pro aberXpors | Td avdTd pro ovTw 48 ws pro woTep | éoTLV pro éoTt. 

6:5 yowvias corr; prim man yovias 7 mpocevydpuevos pro IIpoo- 
evxdpevoas | Battoroynons pro Batroroynonte 8 vuav-+o ovpd- 
mos 15 Yua@v+o ovpdyos 24—Tov? | +7ov ante évds | wapwvad pro 
Happova 26 TovTwy pro avT@v 27 TpocOhvar 31 TepiBarrAwpeOa. 

7:1 «pivete’ corr 2 petpiOncerac 10+ % ante Kai 11 ovpanos 
pro év tois ovpavois 12—vpiv | —ovTw | ovtws pro obtos 14 Ti pro 
bre 17 ovTws 18 S¥vatar corr 22 tr wal... . erroinoapev, Kal 
...» €eBaropev 23 eyvw pro éyvwv 27 mpocéppntav pro mpocéko- 
yav | weyadyn + odddpa. 

8:2 mpocedOwv pro édOwv | mpocexivear corr; prim man Tpoce- 
xvvn | 3+ am’ ante avtovd? 4 aN pro adda 5 ave pro tH I nood 
8 Adyw pro Adyov I1 avaxrAnOjcovta pro avaxNOnoovtat corr; 
prim man -tL? 13 éxatovrapyn | —Kal? | éxeivn + Kal irrootpéyas 6 
éxatTovrapyos eis Tov olkov avTov év avTh TH apa, ebpe Tov taida 
avtov byaivovta 20 addrexes 22—Kal 28 EXOdvTOS avTod pro édOdvTt 
aiT@ | pynudtav pro wvnpeiwv 32 Kai pro Oi Sé | —Tav xoipwr? 
33 KaTa pro Kal Ta. 
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g:1—7d 4 eidas pro idi@v 5—ydp | evxoT@repoy corr; prim man 
-oTEpov 12 wytaivovtes pro iaxvovTes 13 GANA pro GAN’ 17 auddrepa 
pro appdrepa 18 eiceXOwv pro édOwv* | TH inood pro ait@ | Kipre 
pro*“Ote 19 HKor0vOE pro HKorovOncev 32 Kwpov corr; prim man 
xopov 33—"Ore 36 dyAous + 6 inaods | éoxvApevor pro éxredAvpevor | 
—Kal éppimpévar | ws dro wae. 

10:1 + «ata ante mvevpatwv | padaxelav corr pro padaxiav 
prim man 2 806¢ pro Sdbexa 4+6 ante loxapidtns 8—vexpods éryei- 
pete 10 TOU pucOod pro THs TpopHs 12 avTiv+Aéyortes eipyvyn TO 


olkw ToUTM 13—pmev .... éav 15 youdppas pro Toucppwv 18—8é 
1g AaAnoeTE corr 23 Ex THs TdAEwWS TaUTNS pro év TH TOKE TaUTy | 
érépav pro adrAnv | —yap 24 Siddcxadov + adrod 25 amexddecav 


pro éxddecayr | oixeaxods pro oiktaxovs 27 pos pro eis 28 poBeicbe 
pro poBnOire | aroxtevdvrwy pro amoKtewvdvTwy 33 apviontai 
corr | tr Kay@ avTov 36 oixeraxol. 

11:1 ouvetérecev pro érérecev 2 Secuwrnpiw corr; prim man 
Secpornpiw 16 madios | tr KaOnuévos év ayopais 21 BnOcaida 
pro BnOcaidav 23—Tod | avvwleica pro inpwbeioa 27 8 pro d. 

12:2 éddvrestaitovs 5 avaitiot corr 6 peifev pro peitwv 
8—xal 10 v-+ éxei 11 Téon pro éuTréon 13 atroKatectabn + 4 
xelp adtod 15 eOepdrevoe Tavtas—avtovs 18 nvddenoey pro evdonn- 
cev 21—€0vn 22 Kwdhov corr; prim man Kopov? 25 éavTnv pro éav- 
THs bis 26—Tov | —odv 28—é€yw 29 diapraon pro diapracea 32 éav 
pro av* | tT viv pro robTw TE 34—Ayaba 35—Tis Kapdias | —Ta 
37 KataxpiOnon pro xatabixacOnon 42 coropavos pro Loropavros 
bis 44 €dMav pro édOov | cxyoradlovtra + Kail 45 avrod pro éav- 
tod? | —Kal* 48 4 pro kai. 

13:3 omelpwy corr | Tod omeipar Tov omdpov avTod pro Tov 
otreipetv 4 orrelpe corr | 5 pro & | —AOe | —Kai3 | adtéd pro aira 
5 Kal GdXo pro ddra 6é 12 av éxn corr pro éxe* 14—€n’ | ouvipte 
+xal od ph ouvite 15 éxxdpvoav pro éxdppvoar | opOarpois + 
avta@v | idcopa pro idowpar 16 axovover pro axover 18 Hueis pro 
“Tyeis 26—Kai* 27—c@ | —Ta 33 Expuer pro évéxpyev 34 ovdéev 
pro ovx 36 mapaBornv + tavTnv 39 Oepiotal+ oi 40 Kaleta pro 
Katakalerat 42 KravOpuos corr; prim man Krabpos 44—TavTa 
45 adw car Il | —avOpwr@ 50 dddvtwry corr? 52 Th Bacirela pro 
eis Thy Bactrelav 55 TéxTwvos pro TéKTOVOS 57 OiKela pro oiKia. 
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14:7 @pordynce pro @poddyncer | tr Sodvar avTh 14 avtois pro 
avtovs 19 ékéXevce pro Kedevoas | avakdOjvar corr; prim man 
avaxrnOjvat | Tod ydptov pro Tos yopTovs 22—avTod 25 TeTapTn 
corr | —o’Inoots 28 tr édOeiv mpds ce 35 mpoonveyxa pro Tpoon- 
veycav 36 iva + Kav | éow@Onoav pro diecwOncav. 

15:3—Kal 4—a0v 5 ds+8 | dpernbeis pro apernOys | Trmnon 
corr 14 tr Tuprol eiow odnyot tuprav | updos car t | —Se | eurre- 
cobvrar pro TecobdvTat 22 Hdov pro idod 25 mpooeKivnoer pro Tpoce- 
Kbver 29 meTBas pro petaBas 31+ Kal ante ywrovs 32 hayouvar pro 
gaywor 39 avéBn pro évéBn. 

16:2 eddela 3 mpwias pro mpwi | divacbe + yvava 8 ele 
—avtois g ovte pro ovdé 17+ 6 ante "Inoois 18 oixodwpnow pro 
oixodounow | KaTicxvooow pro KaTicxvcovew 20—"Inaois 21—Kai 
apxiepéwv 24 axorovOeirw corr 28 dd—n Tod matpos pro Bacireia. 

17:2 iudriadrod pro inatia aitod 3 povons pro Moos 
4 pwoe pro Moon | tr ria piav 5 ém+ d€ g ex pro aro | —o 
*Incods 12 adda pro aAN 14—a’Ta@v 19 ekBadreiv pro éxBanreiv 
20 KéxKov corr; prim man KéKkov 22—8é 24 didpayya pro Sispaxpa 
bis 27—avrois. 

18:2 avT® pro avTo 4—GoTIS . . . . ovpavay 5 tr &y madiov 
TovovTov 6 KpeupacOh pro xpeuacOn 7—éoTWw 8 avTov pro ava | 
BrnOhvar corr g—6| BrnOfva corr 11 o@oai corr 12 yévn pro 
yéevntai | évernxotaevvéa pro évvevnxovtaevvéa 13 évevnxovtaevvéa pro 
évvernxovtaevvéa | Tavwpevos corr pro TeTraVnpEvoLs ; prim man 
Travomevas 14 &v pro els 15 audptn pro duapthnon 16 otaOnoerat 
pro ota0n 18 av pro éav bis 19—Stt 26 Soddos + exeivos 28 et TH 
pro 6 t% 29—mMdvtTa 30 adda corr; prim man aN | arodo + rar 
31 éavT@v pro avTav. 

19:1 TéAecey car € 5 KOAANOHcETAL pro TpocKOrAANOHcETAL 
8 ovTws g—ei 12 ovTws | —Tav' 14—Kal | KwdUETE corr; prim man 
kodvete | EXOEv pro édOeiv 16 TK pro els 19 pntépa+aov 20 tr 
Tavita mavtra 24 eicedOeciv pro SedOeiv 25—aiTod 26 — éor? 
28 wadwvyeveria pro Twaduyyeveria 29 dots pro ds | oikiav pro 
oikias | éxatovtamaciova corr; prim man -wva. 

20:3—THv | ebpev pro eldev 4 Kai éxeivos pro KaKelvors 5 Trepi + 
thy | évatnv pro évvatnv 7—"Ort 10 wreiov pro Trelova 15 ws pro 6 
21 evovipwv + cov 22 7 pro Kal 26 éota pro Eotw 27 Eatat pro éoTw 
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28 wotrep + Kai 29 HKorOVOncaY pro nKorAOVOnGEY 30 + 6 ante "Inaois 
tr mapdarye 6 incovs 31—‘O dé dydos . . . . AaBid 33 bua pro jpdar. 

21:1 BnOcdhayy pro BnOdayh | édarev corr; prim man dav? 
3 amootédAe pro amootedei 8 Ta ivdtia a’Tay pro éavTav Ta 
iudria | —ddro be. . . . 68@ 12—TOd Deod 14 tr ywrAol Kal Tuprol 
18 éi pro eis | émeivace corr 25—d0ev | tr €E ovpavod jy | év 
pro wap’ | ovv suppl corr 26 admravres pro wavtes 27 tr tpiv Aéywo 
28 dvOpwrds + 7s! tr S00 téeva | —pov 30 érdpw pro Sevtépw 
32 meted pro mistedoat 26 avTovs pro avtois 40 Gre pro Srav | 
Towmoe. corr; prim man Toon. 

22:4 HTolwactar pro nToiwaca 7 Kal axovaas pro ’Axovcas 
dé | Bacideds + exeivos g mopevbevres pro tropeverOe | eav pro av 
Il pH pro ovK 13 tr xeipas Kai médas | Bddere pro éxBddere 
15 €kaBov + Kar’ avTod 16 pérre pro were 21 TdTE + ody | ard- 
Sore—odv 23—01 24 éEavactyncea 30 év?+ TH 32—Oeds5 37 edn pro 
elev | —TH* 39 avTn pro a’TH 40 Kpéupavta 45 tr Kvpioy avTov 
Karel 46 ndvvarTo. 

23:3 é€av pro av 4 T® corr; prim man TO? 10 Ott pro els 
yap | —0 ante KaOnynrijs | tr KaOnyntis buav éotiv 11 wetfwv corr; 
prim man peiSov 23—8é 15 toveitae pro moire 17 pelfwv corr; 
prim man pefov 18 av pro éav 23 tTadta+8é 25 abdiclas pro axpa- 
alas 28 ovrws | éowbev corr; prim man Eoobev 34 atrocTEX@ pro 
arootéAXw 36+ 67 ante jEe | tr wavta tadta 37 atroxrévovea pro 
atroxteivouca. 

24:2 tr tadra mavta | wn? corr 5 TH corr; prim man TO? 
6 pernoete pro MedAAnoeTE 7 AoLmol corr; prim man Amol 14—ToOvTO 
15 éotws pro éatos 17+ Kal ante 6| Ta pro mT 18+ €is Ta ante 


éricw 20—€v 24—yap 32 pvAda corr; prim man Pida 33 ovTaS | 
tr tadta tavta 35 twapédAOwow 45 Oepareias corr; prim man 


Oeparrias 49 svvdovrous + avtod | éoOin corr pro écBiew; prim man 
éoOier | rivn corr pro wivew; prim man Tive. 

25:2 ai suppl corr 3 avtav pro éavt@v" 8 ai? suppl corr | bpav 
pro hav g ov wy» pro ovK | tr tpiv Kai Huiv 14 avOpwrds + Ts 
21—av’t@ 28—obv 29 Soxei Exe pro Eyer 30 exBadete pro éx«Bad- 
Aere | + TadTa Adywv efwver- 6 Exwv Sta axoveww axovérw 36 hunv 
corr 37 eSopev cory 38 ovvnyayouev corr 43—Eévos ... . cuvnyayere 
Me 44—avTo. 
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26:1—mdvras 4 tr déAw Kpatnowo. 6—év BynOavia 8 ar@dea 
corr; prim man amorea g S00hvat corr; prim man S00ju? 11 tr 
Tovs TTwyOUs yap TavToTe ExeTE 17 ETOLMdTOMEY Pro éTOLLaTwpEV 
18 éott 19 Kabws pro ws 22 Aovrovpevor pro AvTovpevae | HpEaTO pro 
nptavto | —avT@ 26—Tovr | evyapiothcas pro evrAoyHTas 28—ydp 
29 yevnuatos pro yevvnpwatos 33 + Se post éy@ 35 atapyncwpuar pro 
amapvyncopat | + dé post ‘Opolws 36 pabntais + avtod | av pro ob 
38 avrois + 0 inoods 42 mpoonv—ato + 6 inaods 43 tr maduy, evpioxea 
avtrovs 45—avTov 48 éav pro dv 52 arobavodyTa pro aTododvTat 
54 ovTws 59 tr Oavatwowo. adtév: 60—Kal ToAAaY . . . edpov 
71—avrov? | + éxei ante Kal obros 73 tr dé pixpov 74 Kxatabe- 
pariverv. 

27:3—Tois? 6 xopBovav pro KxopBavavy 11—avT@ 12—TeV? 
15 ei@Oa corr | tr Séopiov TH dyrAw 16 BapaBav pro BapaBBav 
17 Oédete + Tav S¥0 22 Aéyousc.—atT@ 23—Aé€yovrTes 26 Hpayedwoas 
pro dpayeddwoas 29 av’rov pro ait@ 31 évéra~av corr | —avTov3 
32 ekepyddevar pro ’Ekepyouevan 33 6 pro bs 35—iwa ... . KANpov. 
41 mpecButépwv+xKai gdapicaiwy 42+€m’ ante a’T@ 43—vov 
44 avtdv pro aiT@? 45 évatns pro évvatns 46 évdrny pro évvaTny | 
ima pro Kawa 55—a7r0' 63 tr O TAAvOS Exeivos. 

28:2 Ovpas+ Tod pynuelov 5 tr fnteire Tov éotavpwpevor 
6—yap 19—o0. 

Mark 1:5—% 8—év" 13 Tecoapdxovtra + xal vixtas Tecoapa- 
xovta | —oi 16 Tov cipwvos pro avTov 19 Siktva + avTa@v 21 éAOwv 
pro eicerXOwv 22—avtovs 27 éavtors pro abTovs 30 + Tod ante Lipo- 
vos 34 eOepdrrevoev | + Tov ypiotov elvar 36 Katediwkev pro KaTe- 
SiwEav 37 tr ce Enrovor 38 Kal éxei pro Kaxei | édyrvOa pro 
éEernrAvOa 45 TavtToev pro Tavtayxobev. 

2:1 tr elonrOe radu 3 avtov + tives 4 Hv + 6 inaods 5 apéwvTar 
corr; prim man adbéwvt.? 7—ovTw Qg cov pro co 10 tr él THs yis 
agievat 14 Tapdywv + 6 inaods | revi pro Aeviv 16 iddvtes 5€ avrov 
oi ypappateis xal of dapicaio pro kal of ypappareis . . . . avdTov 
18 vnotevovew pro -o1 19 Sivavta corr; prim man Sivavtt? 21—Kai* 
22 add’ pro adda 23—€v 26—TOd*. 

3:1 €Enpapevny pro éEnpaypéevnv 2—«i Tois cdBBacr Oeparreion 
avrov 3 éEnpayevny pro éEnpaupeévny | &yeipar corr 5—%? 7 HKodov- 
Onoev pro nkorovOncar 7, 8 tr iSovpaias . . . . fepocodtpwv... . 
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lovdaias 10 aywvtat corr; prim man aypovtat 11 Tpocémimtov pro 
mpocérimrev | expalov pro Expate 12 tr havepov avtov | moujowow 
+ dr Sevcav Tov xpioTov adrov elvar 14 + TOds ante dwdexa | post 
avtod + ovs Kal atrootéXous @vdmace 17—TOD? 20 pwr Sé pro unTe 
27—o0 | tr ovdels Svvatar | dprdca: pro Siaprdca: | diaprdon pro 
Siaptrace 28 av + Kal 32 tr wepl avrov dyXdos 33 Kal pro ip. 

4:1 tr dyXos wodds wpds adtov 2—adbTois 4—TOd opavod 7 dAXO 
corr; prim man addos | exer 8 év pro &v ter g—avrois 11 SédoTa 
corr; prim man &éSoTt? 15 axovowow + abtod 18—obrol eiow? 
19 at* suppl corr 20 év pro év ter 21 TeOH pro émiteOn22—T 28 Kap- 
mov péper pro KapTropopel 30 oporwooper pro opolmowpev 31 KOKKOV 
pro Koxkp | wixpdtepos + wév | tr €omt mavTay TOY oTEeppaTor 
33—7roAXais 36 TA0ia pro TrAOLdpia 38 wérArE Pro pédeL 40 OUTS 
41 06 dvewor pro o dvepos. 

5:3 Myjpace pro pynuelos | tr doar abrov 4 ioyvoe pro iaxyve 


5 tr pyjwact ... . dpecw 6—aTd 7 Aéyet pro ele 10—TOANA | tr 
aroateiXn avtTovs 11 TH dper pro Ta dpn | —peyddAn 12 Tapexddovv 


pro TWapexadecav 14 amnyyerav | + Kal ante eis’ 15 €oynKoTa corr; 
prim man éoyixdra 18 éuBaivortos | tr per’ abtav % 19 Kal pro o 
€ "Inoods | mrerroinxe pro érotnce 23 avT@ pro aitn 24 amnrOer | 
nKorov0e corr 26 avtis pro éavtis 34 6 5é+ inaods | wdotuyyds 
pro paotiyes 38+ Kal ante Kralovtas 40 TavTas pro amavtas 
41 éyeipe pro éyerpat. - 

6:2 wa pro br | yivwvtar pro yivovtar 11 éav pro adv | Kai 
pro }* 15— 17—yap | —TH 20—Kal dyov 27 orexovdAdTopa pro 


omexovkatwpa 28—0 S€.... avToU 29—T@ 31 EvKaipovy pro 
nikaipovy 32 amnrdOe pro anhrOov 33—01 dydou | avTous pro 
avrov* | —xal cvvidOov rps abrdév 34 tr 6 inaods elde 35 Aéyovow 


+ait& 37 tr Snvapiwv divaxociwy 39 év pro émi| xyAwpe@ corr; 
prim man X0p® 44—@cel 45 arorvce pro aTorvcyn 51 tr éEic- 
tavto év éavtTois 52 tr avTa@y 7 Kapdia 53 yervnoapéer pro Tevn- 
caper 56 éav pro av bis. 

7:2 aptov pro dptous | éuduavto + abrovs 3 idaio pro "lov- 
Saior 4 yarkelwv pro xadkiwv 5 éreta corr | —Tov 6 tr Hoaias 
mpoepynrevoe 8 tr TOAAA Trapdpoa TovadTa 18 ovTwS 19 KoLAiav 
corr; prim man KoXlav 22 brepndavia corr 24— hv | nOEédAnGE pro 
nOerXe 25 tr mepi avtod yur) 26 cupodovixicca pro Xupodoinaca | 
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éxBarn pro éxBdddrxy 28—‘H 8€ arexpiOn | radio corr; prim man 
midiov 32 poyyiAddov pro moyiAdrov 33 émikaBcpevos avTov pro 
atroXaBopevos avrov. 

8:1—6 “Inoois | —a’rod 2—75n 3—Kal| viotis corr pro 
vnores; prim man vnotes 7 Tapabeiva corr; prim man -Onjvas 
10 tr éuBas evOdws 13—70" 14 aptous + 01 waOnTtai adtod 17—Kai | 
yvovs + dé | —ipar 18 ode pro al ov 21 Aéyer pro EXeyev 24 Eyer 
pro &heye | —Gru et op@ 25 avéBrewe pro évéBrewe 26 iraye eis 
Tov olkov cou: Kal éav eis THY Kony eicéROnS, undev proMnde... . 
pndé 30 avT® pro avtois | +06 inoois ante iva 31+ TOV ante 
apxvepéwy | + Tav ante ypaupatéwy 35 éav pro dv* | éavTov uym 
pro Wuxi abtod? | 38 éav pro av. 

9:4 pavoh pro Mocei 5 tr tpeis oxnvds | uwoH pro Mocei 
6 AaAnoE pro AKadnon 7—Aé€youea 8 tr ovdéva eldov ovKéTs 12 AEyeL 
pro elev | arroxabiotdver pro avoxabioTa 13 Sti—Kai 19 épete 
pot aurov Bde pro pépete . . . . me 20 idov corr pro idwv prim man 
25 +6 ante dydos 28 Sti + Svati | éxBarreiv pro éxBadreiv 32 épw- 
Theat pro émepwricar 38—S5€ 39 KodveTE pro KwWAVETE 40 HuwV pro 
buav? 41—T@ 42 éav pro av | pixp@v+ TovTwy | pvdALKOS corr; prim 
man pidtxdos 43 oKxavdarion pro cxavdarityn 44 6 oK@rn€ corr 
45 tr co. éotly 47 é€otw pro éott 49—Kal.... ddioOjoera 
50 avros pro avo | apriceta: pro aptucere. 

10:1 ee corr; prim man ci@On 2—o01 5 eypaye— ipiv 
6 éroicey pro éroincev 8 tr cap—E pia 10 TovTOU pro Tov avTod 
14—xal? 16 edrAdye pro niAdyer 19—ph aToaTEpHoNnsS 21—ToIs | 
ovpavois pro ovlpay@ 24—Tois? 25—THs' ef? 27—Te" 28—Kai' | 
npéato + 5€ 30 adeAdpas +xKal matépa | untépa pro untépas 31—o 
33—Kal Tois ypawpatedor 34 avT@" corr 35 Tones pro Tonons 
41 tav dv0 adeApav pro “laxwBov Kai "lwdvvov 43 ovTws | tr wéyas 
yevérOa | tr tuav Sidxovos 44 éav pro dv 46+ 6 ante vids 51— 
aroxpibels | paBovvi pro ‘PaBBovi 52 nKxodovOa corr; prim man 
nKoX0vOn. 

11:1 BnOcdayn pro BnOpayh 3 amootédAdXer pro atroatenei 
4—Tov 5 éotwTwr pro eoTnKdTav 8 ati Badas pro ctoiBadas 13+ aro 
ante paxpdbev 18 atroréowow pro atondécovaw | éEerdyoeto pro 
éeEerAnooeto 21 avapvnobels corr; prim man -cOns? | €Ejpata pro 
é&npavtar 22+0 ante Inoods 23 dpe corr; prim man dpe 24 aithabe 
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pro aiteiabe 25 ornnte(?) corr 28—rhv eEovolay tavrny | dédwxev 
pro exer 29 tr Kayo buas 32—adN’ | —dvtas. 

12:5 amoxtévovtes pro atroxteivovtes 6—"Ott 7 atroxteivapev 
corr; prim man atroxrévopev 14 pérArE pro wérder 1Q—STL 20 Hoav 
+ rap’ nyiv 21 odtos pro avtos | woavTos pro woavTws 25—01 26 
TOU pro THS 27 6 Beds+Oeds | —Oeds ante Cavtwv 28 idwv pro cides | 
TavTov pro Tac@v 29 TavTwy évTOrAH pro Tac@v TV évTOA@Y 30 
mpatn +mavrav 32—Oeds 33—Kal TO ayawav... . ioxvos 35 
tr dad€o7e 36—70" ef? | Aéyer pro Elev 37 wadei pro réyer 39 
mpwroxabedpias pro mpwtoxabedpias 41 EBadov pro EBadrov 43 
éBare pro BéBAnKe 44 Tepiccedpatos avTaY pro TEpiacevovTOS 
avrois. 

13:4 tr Tavra wavra 5 tr npEato Aéyew adtois 8 tadta 5é 
mavta apy? adivev pro apyal @divoy TadTa 11 pepimvate pro Tpo- 
Hepiysvate | NaAnoeTE Pro NaAHonTE | weAETATE corr | tr Umeis eoTE 
14 éoT@s pro éctos 16 émitpepdtw pro émictpepdtw 19g év Tais 
nuepas éxeivars pro ai huépar exeivar | Ores, olas ov yeydvacww 
ovdérote Toadtar pro Oris, ola ov yéyove ToLravTn 20 Huépas* 
+ éxeivas 23 drravta pro wdvta 26 tr Kai ddEns TroAATs 27—«Kai' | 
+ rod ante oipavod 29 ovTws 30 tr Tav’Ta wavta 31 TapedevoeTat 
pro Tapedevoovta | Tar€édOwow pro rapéhOwor 32—THs* 34 tr THY 
éEouclay avtod. 

14:3—TH 5 TovTo+ 7d wipoy 6 év euol pro eis Eve 8 Eayev pro 
elyev Q éav pro dv 10—6? 11 apytpia pro apytpiov | tr avrov evKai- 
pws 13 vmravTnce pro amavTnce 14 av pro éav 15 avwyewr corr 
pro avw@ryeov ; prim man av@ryeov? 18—Kal éoOidvtwy 19 éyw"+ eps 
20—€k 22 evyapiotnoas pro evrAOyHoAaS 25 YyevnuaTOS Pro ‘yevvnpa- 
Tos 27—év éuol 29 oxavdadicOnoovtar+ év col 30 btt+ av 31 0 
5é + mérpos | arapyjcwpe pro arapvijcopa | waavTws corr; prim 
man @oavToS 32 TpocevEouar pro mpocevEwpar 33—TOV? 35 Tpoc- 
eMav pro mpoeNOav 36 ard el Te pro adda Ti 37 loyvoas + Kav 
38 weipacuov corr; prim man wnpacuov? 41 améyer+7o Tédos 
43—ém | mapayiverac corr; prim man Tapayivett | —TOV3 et 
44 avonuov pro siconpor | éav pro dv 45 Aéyer + avT@ 50 avTov 
+ oi pabnral 51 nKorovOncev pro nKorovOa 52 KaTadiTwV corr; 
prim man -hTrov 60—T6 62 tr é« SeEvav KaOjpevov 65 mpodyrevoov 
+ Hiv ypiorée Tis eotiw 6 Taicas ce 66—KaTw 67 valapnvod corr 
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man vec 68 ovte pro ovdé 71 opvivar pro opview 72 TO prima 8 pro 
TOU pnuaTos od. 

15:12—mahuv 15 twapédwxerv | dpayedkwoas pro ppayedAdrwoas 
Ig tr THY Kehadnv avTod 23 EdaBev 24 diapepifovta pro dieuépifov 
29—avrov 31—8€ | —apos aAAnAous 32 micTEVTwpEY + ATH 33 évd- 
TNs pro évvdtns 34 évdtn pro évvdtn | Ama pro Aawpa 36 Spaywr 
corr; prim man Spapov 39 ovtws 41—al 42 mpos odBBartov pro 
mpooaSBarov. 

16:1— Tov? 6 Enteire corr; prim man Entire | éoravpwpevov pro 
éotavpwpévov 8—Taxd 10 éxeivn + 5€ 18 Brawn pro Brae. 

Luke 1:1—é€v 2 mapédwoav pro trapédocav 8 évavtiov pro évavtt 
15—TOov 21 T@* corr; prim man TO 24 éavTH pro éavTHY 25 ovTwS 
27 oikov + Kai matpias 29 7 pro ein 30 tr avdTh Oo ayyedos | —TO 
31 Kadéoes corr; prim man Karéons 36 yHpe pro ynpa 41 Bpépos + 
év ayadddoea 42 aveBdnoe pro avepwvnce 44 post éeoxiptnae tr TO 
Bpépos év ayadddoe 59 TH huepa TH Gyddén 62 adtd pro adtov 
64—Kai 7 yA@ooa avrod | evAoyav corr; prim man evroyor 74 ago- 
Bas corr; prim man adpoBos. 

2:12 npiv pro tpiv | —TH 13 tr eyeveto eEaipyns 15—8y | éws + 
eis 19 cupBdddovea corr; prim man cupBadovea 20 vréotpeyav 
pro énéotpeyav 21 ouvetedéoOnoav pro émdyoOnoav | + ai ante 
Huépar | avrov pro 7o tadiov | cvrAnPOjvar pro ovrAdAnPOvar 
26 + Tod ante wh 28 avrov pro avTo 36 TpodHtis corr; prim man 
mpopyrns | tr weTa avdpds rn 37—a7rd 41 6 Te twond Kal } wapray 
pro oi yoveis abtod 42 avéBnoav pro avaBdvtwv aitav 43 + 6 ante 
"Incots 44—€v3 45 émitntodvtes pro Cntobvres 48 tr eltrev mrpos avrov 
NTH avTod. 

3:1 prim man—Tijs iovdaias Kal tetpapxodvtos ; suppl man rec 
2 eri apxiepéws | —Tov 4 Adywv corr; prim man doyov 5 dapat pro 
papayE 11 mroeitw corr; prim man Tointw 13 elev 14 ele corr; 
prim man elev 16 tr twas Barrifw 20 Katéxdewe corr; prim man 
KatéxrAnoe? | —TH 24 waTOdv pro MarOar 25 vayyé corr pro Nayyai ; 
prim man vayyai? 27 iwvvav pro lwavva 29 iwpiy pro lwpely 
33 apwaddp pro ’Amwada8 | + Tod iwapdy ante tod eopwp 
34 Odppa pro @dpa | cepovy pro Lapovy 37 évov pro’Evay | idpd 
pro lapés. 

4:1 tr wAnpns mvevpatos ayiov; mAnpns suppl corr 4 tr mpos 
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avTov 6 inaots | Kai elrre pro Xéywv | —6 ante dvOpwros 6 elie | pos 
avTov pro ait@ 7 Taca pro Tdvta 8 tr 6 inaods elev aiTa | —yap 


Q—6 12 tr 6 inaods elrrev abt@ | yéyparrta: pro”Or elpntat 13 Grravta 
pro wavra 16 év TH cuvaywyh pro eis Thy cvvaywynv 18 elverev 
pro &vexev | evayyedicacOar pro evayyeriverOar 19 + Kal Hpuépav 
avratrodécews 20 Tavtav + TOY 22—THs yapiTos 24 aunv apn 
25—5é 26 dperta pro Xdperta 28 axovcavtes pro aKovovTes 
29—THS? 35—TO? 36—ev 40 émitibels 42 émebnrour. 

5:6 tr wrHOos ixOvwv 7 édXOdvTos pro éXOdvras | auddrepa pro 
auddrepa 8—Tovd 14 add 17 SiddoKwvr corr; prim man dddoxov? | 
—TadsrAalas kai 19 1as pro dia Tolas 21 els pro wdvos 23—cor | tr 
gov ai dpaptiac 26—Kal éxotaoiws .... Tov Oedov 27 rAéyer pro 
elev 29—6 30+ Tov ante Tehwvav 34 elev 35—Kal | +«al ante 
Téte 36—xal* | —ériBAnyua’*. 

6:1 értAAov corr; prim man étihov 7—avTov | KaTnyopeiv pro 
KaTnyopiav Q amoxteivas pro amodéoa 10 eltrev avT@ pro elite TO 
avOpwr@ | éEéreve pro éroincev ovtTw 12 dpos +o inoods 18 amo 
pro bird 20 TTwyol+ 7TH mvevpat. 23 xapnTe pro xaipete | Kai 
pro Kata 24 vpiv corr; prim man hiv? 26—dipiv 27 adda pro 
"AAN 28 twas pro piv | —xal | ebyecOe pro mpocetyerbe 34—01 
35 Savetlere corr; prim man Savifere | —tod 38 d00jcera corr; 
prim man -TE or -TL 39 é€umecodvTat pro TecodvTaL 49 éoTL. 

7:2 Ewerre pro nmedrAge 4 A€yovtes + adT@ 6 tr pov vd Thy 
otéynv 7 add’ pro adda Q—avT@ | + bri ante ovdé 10 ebpov man 
rec; prim man ebdpo 11 Kal ixavos dyros Tors pro ixavol Kal dyros 
ToAUS 12 avTh pro av’tn | —hv 13 adthy pro avTn* 15 avexdOiwev 
man rec; prim man avexdOnoev? 16 wavtas pro amavtas 17—TH? 
18 iwdvynv pro’lwdvyn 20 tr of dvdpes mpds abtov 21—7d 27 obTos 
+ yap | arooteX@ man rec pro aToctédXw prim man? 28—mTpody- 
THs 31—elme 5é 6 KUpLios 32—ToOIs 33 EANAVOEY 34 tr Pirdos TeRwVaY 
35—mavtwy 36 Tov olxov pro Thy oikiay 42 atododvvat pro atrodov- 


vat | —avrov 45 eiondOev 46 Arenas corr; prim man HrAnYas? | 
tr Tovs mddas wou 49 tr éotw obTos. 
8:11 éotw pro”Eott 18 éav pro dv? | —pH 22 éeyévero 5é pro 


Kail éyévero 23—advrvwce: kal 24 yadhvn+peyddrn 25 tr mpos 
GrAHrous Adyovtes | Tois tOaor pro T@ DdaTt | aitod pro aiT@ 
26 avtitépa pro avtimépav 27 Sarponov pro Saipdma 29 TapHyyere 
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pro Tlapiyyedre | cuvnprdxe corr; prim man ovvnptakn? 30 T& 
pro Ti 31 mapexddovuv pro wapexade 32 ayyérAn pro ayérAn 34 YyeYyo- 
vos pro yeyevnuéevov | —arredOdvtes 35 swppovodvta corr; prim man 
coppovotvta 36—Kal 37 auvelyovto corr; prim man cavvyyxovTo 
39 modw + éxeivnv | Beds pro “Incots 43 yuvn + Tis | tatpois pro 
eis iatpovs 45 ovv avT@ pro per’ avTod 48 6 Sé+ inaods 51 éAOwv 
pro EicedOav | ovdéva + adrv aita | tr iwdvyny kai idxwBov 
52 kAdere(?) pro kralete | aéBave+ 7d Kopdovov 54 tr mdvtas éw 
55 émétpewe pro éréotpeve | duerake | tr dSoOjvar avr. 

Q:1 amoctdXous pro wabntas—avTod 5 éav pro dv | avTois pro 
ér’ avtovs g—6 13 tr lyOves Svo0 | ayopdcopey pro ayopdowpev 
15 ovrws 20—6 | elev adTa@ 23 €+xal | —Kal” jpépav 27 éota- 
Tov pro éaTnKdTwv | yevowvTat corr pro yevoovTat prim man 28—TOVv 
33 tr play pwoe 38 emiBreWar pro ériBreov 40 éxBddwow pro 
éxBaddXwow 41 tr Tov vidv cov be 45 avTov corr? pro abto prim 
man? 48 tr 70 tradiov TovTo | tbuav(?) pro bwiv 49—TA 50 Umer pro 
Hpeav bis 51—Kal | tr éornpife ro wpdowrroy avTod | —Tod? 52 mdduv 
pro K@pnv 54 eltropev pro eimwmpev 56—Kai érropevOnaayr eis érépav 
Kopnv 57 éav pro dv 58 Krive pro Krivy 59 Tpos + Tov | tr Tpa- 
Tov amedOdvtt 62 tr 0 inaods pos avTov. 

10:1 évédecEev pro avédakev 2 éxBddn pro ékBadrn 3 mpdBata 
pro apvas 6—péev 8—8 | éoOiere + Kai mivere 12—8€ 13 yopativ 
pro Xwpafiv 15—Tod 20—parrov 22 tr wor tapeddOn 28 cwln pro 
fnon 29 elev 30—Tvyxdvorvta 32 avtimapHrOe 34 EdaLov corr; 
prim man ov? 36 tr wAnciov Soxei cor 40 wérArAE Pro péret. 

II:1 T@ corr; prim man TO 2 Tpocevynobe corr 6—pov 7 Ovpa 
+ pov 8 bcov pro dowv 11 # pro & 13 tr Sduata ayaba 15 post 
Saipona + 6 é atroxpibels ele HS Sivatat catavas catavay éxBar- 
rev 19 e«Barover corr pro éxBdddovor prim man | tr avToi Kpital 
bpav 22 éreroa corr; prim man -0n? 26 édOdvta pro eicedOovta 
29 émitntet corr; prim man émifnth 30—€otar 31 coropa@vos pro 
Loropwe@vtos bis 32 wveviras pro Nuvevi | petevonoev pro wetevdnoav 
33 KpuTThy corr pro KpuTTov; prim man KpUTrrew | 4) pro ovdé 
34 pwrivoy ota pro pwrevdv éotw | —H* 40 éroince corr; prim 
man -cev 44—01? 49 mpodyras + Kal didacKndrovs 54—Kal. 

12:4 amoxtevdvtav pro atroKtevdvtov 8 omoroynoe corr pro 
Oporoynan; prim man -on 15 pudrdcecbe pro pudaccecbe | aita pro 
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avtod* 16 tr mpds avtods mapaBornv 20 adpov pro” Adpwv 21 mAov- 
tov + Tadta réywr épwver 6 Exwv Ota axovew axovéTw 22 évdicerOe 
pro évdionobe 23 4) + yap | wrelwv pro mreidv 28 tr onpepor ev TO 
ayp® 29 Tiete pro TWinte 33 avéxdeTOV pro avéxdeTTTOVY 38 ovVTAS 
47 avtov pro éavtod 48 SntiOjceras pro EnrnOycerat | amrartjoovoww 
pro aitnoovow 52—amo Tov viv 53 émi pro éf’ 54 ovTws 58 Barn 
pro BadXy 59 Tov pro TO. 

13:4 avtol pro obra 6 tr Sntav Kaprov 8 ob pro Grov | Kémpia 
pro Kotrpiav g éxkdwns pro éxxdweas 15 vroxpitai pro “TrroKpita 
19 Kékw pro KdxKm | +6 ante dvOpwros 20 elev 21 Expuwev pro 
évéxpupev 29—a70? | avaxdnOyjcovtac pro avakdOjoovtra 34 
amoxtévovea pro amoxteivovoa | vooiay pro voooiav 35—apipy | tr 
Arey Se. 

14:3—Ei 4 arédvoev 5 vids pro dvos 8 KataxdOis corr; prim 
man -KrnOis? 10 avdrecov corr; prim man avatece 15 apioTtov 
pro aptov 16 wéyav man rec pro wéya prim man 21 avatrnpous man 
vec; prim man amnpous | tr tupdovs Kal ywrovs 24 + TroAXoOl yap 
eiou KANTOL* dréyou S€ ExAexTO! 26 adbtod pro éavTod* | tr elvar wabn- 
THS 27 tr elvar wou 28+ 6 ante Oédwv 30 oixodouny pro oixodopeiv 
32 tr méppw avtov. 

15:2 dveyydyvfov pro Sieydyyvfov 4 évevnxovtaevvéa pro évvevn- 
xovtaevvéa | éws + of 6 cuyKareitar pro ovyxarei | tr avrois Aéywv 


7 ovTas | évevnxovtaevvéa pro évvevnKkovtaevvéa 10 ovTws 13 dtecKdp- 


muse corr; prim man -cev 17 aptwv corr; prim man apTov 24 atro- 
AwAwsS corr; prim man -dos 26—avTod 30 evOvcas pro evaas 
32 aToAWAwS corr; prim man -hos. 

16: 1—Kal' 5 éavtod man rec; prim man avbtov g éxrXlrnte corr ; 
prim man éxrelrnte 15—€oTw 22—Tod 26 évOev pro évredOev | jas 
pro bas | bwas pro jas 31 TopevOh pro avacty. 

17:4—é€ml oé 6 éxete pro elyeTe 7 avdrrecov corr pro avdrecat 
Q—avT@ 10 ovrws | jueis pro ipeis | tr eopev aypetor | opel Aopev 
pro wpetrAopev 12—xal | eicepyopuevov + 5é 18 aroyevns pro addo- 
yevis 23—% 24 eis Tov ovpavov pro eis THY bm’ ovpavoy | —Kai 
26—Tod* | —Kal? 27 joOov+ Kai 30 Ta avTa pro TavTa 33 aro- 
Adon pro aTroréoe 34 Vv pro TH | —O. 

18:1 mpocevyerOar + avtois 4 7Oedev pro nOéAncev 5 xNpa 
pro xnpav | tromidgy pro irwmialy 7 Toon pro Tonce g—Kai* 
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147+ yap | —08€.. . . twOnoera 15—5é* 28—0 33—T7? | tr 
Th tpitn hpépa | éyepOjoetar pro avacthcetar 35 S€ suppl rubr 
37 valopaios pro Nafwpaios. 

19:4 cuKopmoppaiay pro cvKopwpaiay 7 TAVTES pro aravtes 8 mou 
pro pou | éovxopdvtica 11—avTa@v 15 amedOeiv pro éravedOein | 
—Kal? 16 pras pro mrad 17 tr ayabé ed 18 wvas pro va | érolece 
20 ie pro idod| wras pro pa 21—€OnKas .... ovK 23—Th 
27 katachpatate + dde 29 BnOcdayy pro BnOgpayn 37 éXatwv corr; 
prim man Gv 38—6 épxdpevos 45 éavT@ pro av’T@ 48—TO | Tou1)- 
covow pro Tonowaw | éEexpéupato pro éEexpéuato. 

20:1 lepeis pro apyrepeis 5—otv 8—avrois g—Tis 27—avTov 
28 powvons pro Maons 31+ «al ante od 33 eotat pro yivetar 
35—€éxelvou | Tav pro tis éx | éxyaplCovrar pro éxyapioxovta 
38 éotw pro éort. 

21:2 tr twa cal 6 AMov pro ALOw 8 Hyyixev 14—€ls 15 fh pro 
ovdé 16 tr cai dirwv kal adergdav | —Kai cvyyevav 22 TAHTOHvaL 
pro wrAnpwobfvar 24 bTd+ TeV 30 TpoBddrAXgwWow pro TpoBddrwow 
34 BapnOaow pro BapyrOacur | aipuidios pro aidvidios 36—Tadta. 

22:3 Kadovpevoy pro émikadovpevoyv 4—TOIS? 5 cuVexdpnoay 
pro éxdpnoav 7—1% 8—Kai™ 12 avwyewr pro avwyeor | éotpwypévov 
pro éctpwpévoy 18 yevnpatos pro yevynpatos 19 Huey pro bwev 
20 nuov pro tua@v 26 pels : car U 28 Eotar pro gate 29 ME pro pot 
30 KabicecOe pro xabioncbe 32 exritn pro éxreltn 34 hovnon 
pro pwvnce 35 ovPevds pro Ovdevds 36 BaddAdvriov pro Baddvtuor | 
—kKal' | Todjoe pro TwrnodtTw | ayopdce pro ayopacatw 38 éotiv 
pro éott 39—Kal* 45—avTod 47 avtovs pro a’tav | a’tdv + TodTO 
yap onpeiov Sed@xe adtois: bv dv girjow aitos ert 50—TIS 
52 mpos pro ém’ 53 tr éotly tua@y 54—a’TOv? 60—6? 63—ai’T@ 
66—Te 68—xal. 

23:1 Hyayov pro nyayev 2 €Ovos + nuav 6 npwrncev pro érnpa- 
tho 14 dSvaotpépovta pro amootpépovta 18—Tov 19 eis + THY 
26—T0v' 29 pacbol pro pactol 34 EBadXov pro EBadov 39 Kpepu- 
pacbévtwy corr pro kpepacbevtwr prim man 42—G6rav EXOns 44 éva- 
™s pro éwdtns 5i—Kal?|tr Kal avdros mpocedéxero 54—xKal? 
55—xal*. 

24:1 Babéws pro Babéos 4 tr dvdpes S00 5 éuddBov pro éudd- 
Bov 12 Oavydfov pro Oavpdlwv 18—év ante ‘lepovoadiyp | —év adtg 
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21 cuprao. pro civ TWaot 22 pas : car % 24 ovTws 46 OvTwS pro 
ouTa. 

John 1:20—@podrJsynoe corr; prim man -cev 21— Kal r\éya... 
mpopyrns el cv; 28 BnOavia pro BnOaBapa 33 mor pro we 40—S€ 
42 peciav pro Mecciav | éorw | —o 44 avT@+ o inaods 46 + Tov 
ante "Incodv 49—6. 

2:9 HTANKOTES Pro HYTANKOTES 14 TwXOdVTAS corr; prim man 
TvuXovvTas 15 KorAvBioTav pro KorAdAUBioTaV 17 KaTaddyetai pro 
xatépayé 19—6 22—adrois post Edeye 23 + Tois ante ‘lepocorvpos. 

3:5—0 ante "Inoots 6—Td yeyevrynudvoy ex THs capKds capt 
éott* Kal 10—6 ante Inoots 11—Aadodpev 12 TiotevonTE pro Tid- 
TevoeTe 15 exer pro éxn 16 ovTws | Exe pro éxn 20 érexOH pro 
éXeyxOn 20, 21 va why... . Td pas bis; sec ras 23 carp pro 
Lareiw 25 lovdaiov pro *lovdaiwy 36+ Thy ante Swnv?. 

4:3 amnrOev—tadw 13—6 ante Inoots 18—avdpas 20 tr Ta 
dpe ToUT@ 21—6Te 25 peolas pro Meooias 30—otv 31 padntai + 
auTov 35 TeTpaunvds pro TeTpdunvey 37—ev yap... . Onpifwv 
46 tr maduv 6 incods 47 Euerre pro nuerre 53 wpa + idOn. 

5:4 érapdocero pro érdpacce | éyévero pro éyivero 5—T1s | Tpid- 
xovta + Kal 7 Barn pro Barry 10 lbaior pro “lovdaior 18 idaio 
pro ’lovdaion 19—av 21 ovTws 27, 28—6rt vids avOpw@rov éoti. wy 
Oavydtere TovTo 31 eav + yap 35 ayarNabjva pro ayadkdacOjvar 
38—avrod 39 + ov ante Soxeite 46 pwoet pro Moon 47 TuoTteveTe 
pro wioTrevcerTe. 

6:5—0'Inoots 12 éerArjcOncar pro éverAjoOncav 15 avexwpn- 
cev—Tadw 19 yevopevoy pro ywepevov 24—Kai* 28 Trompmev pro 
mowvpev 29—6 ante “Inoots 32 edwxev pro Sédmxev 38—Td euov 
GAA TO OANua 45—TOD ante Oeod | axovwv pro axovaas 52 idaior 
pro “loviaios 54+ €v ante tH 58 Snoe pro Snoerar 64 dn pro 
"Hide 66 pel? avtod 70—6 Inaods 71 Euedrev pro nuedrev. 

7:7—€yo 8—éyw otmw . . . TavTnY 10—as? 16 arexpiOn + ody 
22 ovy’ bt. + repli Tov 27 Epynta corr 29—S€ 30 éAnAVOE corr; 
prim man -0n? 32 tr tmnpéras of dapicaio Kai of apyrepeis 
33—avrois 36—obros | elev 39 uedrov pro Ewedrov | —O ante 
"Inoots 41—5€ 42—Tod 46—ovTws 47 wemddvnobe corr 51 Kpive 
corr; prim man kpivn? 

8:1 éXad@v corr 2 mwadv+ Babéos 3 emi pro &v 4 TavTnV 
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eUpopev erravTopopw povyevouevny pro attn . . . . moryevouervn 
5 vopw + judy | —Hpiv | UOdlew pro UOoBoreicBa | dé pro odv | 
A€ves + wepl avtis 6 xatnyopiay Kat’ pro Katnyopeiv | Exwou corr 
7 avaBréWas pro avakiyas | —Tov | tr Badétw én’ adtiv g—Kai 
iro tis cuvedijcews édeyxdpuevor | tr 6 inaods povos | odca pro 
éotaoa 10 eldev atv Kal ele pro kal undéva . . . . aut | yovae 
pro‘H yuri | —éxeivan.. . . cov 11 + ad Tod viv ante wnxéte 12 tr 
avtois 6 incods | mepitatnon pro mepitatnoe 14+ 6 ante Inaods | 
arnOns corr | —8é post bpeis 19—6 ante "Inaods 20 édnrvOe corr; 
prim man -0n? 22 Sivacbe corr; prim man -cOa? 26 éotw 29 tr 
mavrote Tod 36 édevOepwoe pro éhevOepwon | écecOe corr; prim 
man -cBat 42—obv 44 &x*+ Tod 46—TIS.... wor; 48 A€yopueV pro 
A€youev | capapelrns corr; prim man -T15? 52 tr Oavdrov ov pH 
yevontat 54 nuav pro twav 55—éeyw 8é olda adrov. 

Q:I mapayov-+ o incods 3—6 ante Inoods 4 dvvata corr 8 Tpéd- 
TEpov corr; prim man Tp@-? g addrou?—be + EXeyov 10 jvewyOnoav 
pro avepyOnodv 15—Kal*' | éréOnxe tr pov éml tors opOadpors 
16—Tov 20 amexpiOnoav + 5é 21 éavTov pro abrovd 24—otv 27 OédeTE 
corr | tr wa@ntai avtod 28—otv 31 dyaptwrA@v corr; prim man 
adpaptodov 36+ Kal ante Tis. 

10:4 é€«BddrAn pro ékBddn 5 axorovOnowor 8 — mpd euovd 
13 hevyer corr | médre pro perder 22 man prim yéveto; € suppl 
ruby | —tois 23— Tod | coroua@vos pro Loropavros 25 elrov-+ odv 
30 maTnp + mov 40 amnrber. 

11:1 BnOaveias pro BnOavias 3 adeddpai + adrod | pireis corr 
7 paOntais + avtod g—6 ante “Inoods | —Tovrov | 12 Kexolunta 
corr 15 ada pro ard’ 18 BnOavia corr; prim man B.b-? 19 édndrv- 
Oevcav corr; prim man -Oecav 20—06 ante Inoots 21—1 ante MapOa 
32 tr avdrov eis trois médas 34 TeOnxate pro TeOeixate 38—ovdv 
41 TeOvnkas corr 46 60a pro & 47 Toncoper pro Trowvpev 48 ovTwS 
54—éxeibev. 


12:2 avaxepévov odv pro cvvavaxeevav 4—€x 6 Euedrev pro 
éuehev 12—6 bis 13—0 ante Baoiredrs 16 mpatov corr; prim man 
mpotepov? 18—Kal 26 axorovbeirw corr; prim man axorovOntw 
28 matep + dye 30—06 33 Euerddev pro juerrev 34—Ore? 41 Ste pro 
Ste 42 apxdvtwv corr 49 Sédwxe pro &wxe 50 tr éyw Aad@ | ovTAs. 

13:6 virrns pro virtes 12 Tov pabnTov pro a’Tay 13 tr 6 
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Kvpios Kal 6 SiddoKaros 15 Troveite pro Tote 18 ym + yap 25 éxel- 
vos + ovTws 29 elyev—6 35 yvwoortat corr 36 Sov + éya | pe pro 
Hot? 37—0 | ce pro cou + vor. 

14:1 tapacécOw pro tapaccécOw 3 éroipdoat pro Kal éroipacw 
7 man prim—éyvoKeté . . . wou; suppl marg 10 éotw 13 aitnonte 
corr; prim man -tev? 14 aitnonte corr; prim man -Te? 23—0 ante 
*Incovs 24 Tov Adyov pro Tors Adyous 27 Tapacécbw pro Tapaccéacbw 
30—ToUvTOV 31 OUTS. 

15:5 emi corr 6+ 70 ante wip 7 aitnoacbe pro aitnoecbe 
8 yevnoeae corr; prim man -c8ar 14—€y@ 15 tr A€yw ipas | doa 
pro & 16 melvn pro pévn | San pro 8@ 19 épirn pro épira 26 pap- 
Tupyoe corr; prim man -on. 

16:3 Toujcovow—vpiv 4 pynmovevete pro mynmovednte | junv 
corr; prim man how? 7 yap+eéyo 15 AapBaver pro An Werar 
16 671—€yw 23—6rt 27 Huds pro buds 33 ExnTe corr. 

17:2 deca pro Swon 8 btu corr; prim man btn? 11 8 pro ods 
12 etui pro ei wh | atrorelas pro aTwrelas 15 THPHoES pro THPHaNS 
20 TioTevdvTMY pro TLITTEVadYT@Y 23 yLVdoKE pro ywwoKn 24 dédw- 
Kas pro &wxas. 

18:1 elonrOov pro cichrOev 2 nde 5é corr 8—6 ante "Inoois 
14 amoOaveiv pro atrorécOat 15 nKorovOe corr; prim man nKorov0n 
20—TH ante cvvaywyy | mdvres pro mdvtote | tovdaior corr; prim 
man iSaior 21 ép@tnoov pro érepwrnaov 23 dSépes corr 25 npvncato 
+ obv 28 dyovor.—oty 29 midaros + éw 31 Sé pro ody? 32 Ewedrev 
pro nuedrXev 33 tr Waduw eis TO TpartwpLov 34 aTexpiOn—avT@ | aro 
ceavtov pro’Ad’ éavtod | —av 35 eful corr 36—6 ante "Inoois | tr 
» Bacirela } €un Fv 39 tr atrodrvcw wiv dis. 

19:6+avrév post ctavpwoov? 7 tr viov Oeod éavtov 11—6 ante 
*Incovs 12 éxpavyalov pro éxpafoy | éavrov pro avrov 13 TovTwY 
T&V Adyov pro TovTOV TOV déyov | THY corr; prim man Tov | yaBabd 
pro TaBBaba 14 Hw pro 8? 16 Hnyayov pro amnyayou + émribertes 
avT® Tov otavpov avtod 17 Baotalortes corr pro Bactdfwv; prim 
man Baotdfwvres | e&jrOov pro eEjrOev | térov pro Tov? 20 tr oO 
TOTOS THS TdAEwS 23 Ste corr | apados pro appados 24 oxlowpev 
corr; prim man oxicopev? 25 KrXoTTa pro Krora 28 idmv pro eidas | 
TANpwOH pro TerewOn 31—1% 34 EdvOEwS pro edOds 35 tr eat avTOU 
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36+am’ ante avtod 38 wera—Sé | cal xpuppevos pro Kxexpuppevos 
40 + év ante dovios. 

20:1—éte 4 mpoédaBe pro mpoddpapye 8 ecionrAOev pro eionrOe 
13 post wou + €« Tov pvnpelov 14—Kai* | —o ante ’Inoods 15 tr €0n- 
kas avtov 16 paBovvi pro ‘PaBBovvi 18 arayyedovea pro amayyéer- 
Aovga 19—0dv 21—06 ‘Inoois 23 KexpdtnvTe pro KEexpatTnyTaL 
26 épyerar + otv 28—Kai* | —a* 29 elare 88 pro Adyar | —Oaya | 
30 évwiov corr; prim man éwmiov 31—0 ante “Inoods. 

21:3 évéBnoav pro avéBncav 4 éri pro eis 5—otv 6 Aeye pro 
‘O &€ elev 13—0bv 15 TOdTwWY corr; prim man TOvTOV 17 TO" corr 
19 elzrev pro ele 20 elev pro ele 25 ypadyte pro ypadnta. 


EDGAR JOHNSON GOODSPEED. 
THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO. 





RECENT THEOLOGICAL LITERATURE. 


La CREATION ET LA PROVIDENCE DEVANT LA SCIENCE MODERNE. 
Par EuGENE MAILLET, Docteur és lettres, ancien professeur 
de philosophie au lycée Louis-le-Grand. (Mémoire cou- 
ronné par l’Académie des sciences morales et politiques.) 
Paris: Librairie Hachette et C*, 1897. Pp. xii+ 463. 
Fr. 7.50. 

THE subject treated by Professor Maillet in this volume has engaged 
the attention of able metaphysicians and theologians for a long time, 
and is not likely to lose its interest while there are thoughtful men 
under the sun. The writer was a professor of philosophy, and his treat- 
ment of the subject chosen furnishes abundant evidence of familiarity 
with both ancient and modern philosophy. It also proves his acquain- 
tance with the principal facts established by modern science and sup- 
posed to have a bearing on creation and providence. He is classed 
with eclectic philosophers, and his purpose in the present work was to 
effect a reconciliation between faith and science. The volume has been 
given to the public by his friends after his death, but without making 
use of a book of notes which he had accumulated since his work was 
crowned by the Academy in 1891. Whether these notes suggest any 
modification of his views in respect to creation and providence is not 
stated, but we are told that they were not left in a condition to be used 
by anyone except their author. 

The style of the volume is good, though there are sentences, per- 
haps few in number, less perspicuous than is common with the best 
French writers. Ordinarily the language is perfectly lucid and char- 
acterized by a sober dignity befitting the subject. Part first treats 
of the present state of questions pertaining to theodicy, and in a suc- 
cession of chapters describes the actual situation of theodicy in presence 
of theology and science respectively, and in particular the present state 
of theodicy on the question of the religious sentiment, on the questions of 
nature and of the existence of God, on the problem of creation, on the 
problem of providence, and on the question of the good and the evil 
of life. Part second surveys in a rapid way the principal systems of 
theodicy; the two dialectics, that of theism and that of pantheism ; 
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providence in Greek religion and Greek philosophy, in some purely 
theistic doctrines, in pantheism ; creation and providence in Christian 
metaphysics. Part third treats of consciousness as the basis of a 
possible view of the relations of God and the world ; inductions from 
consciousness, both theological and metaphysical ; providence in nature, 
in history, and in religion. 

Professor Maillet’s theory of the harmony between creation and 
providence and modern science is most clearly defined in the last part 
of his work. He understands consciousness to be the activity of the 
essential being. It embraces all personal action, indeed all selfhood. 
It covers the whole psychological life, and, in virtue of the finality 
concealed in it, is the moving principle of all its action. ‘“ That which 
is only true in a representative form in the development of human 
consciousness becomes true in an absolute manner in the evolution of the 
divine consciousness. (For God to think is to posit real being.) Yet 
the evolution of the divine consciousness is not chronological, it is 
simply logical. And as the ‘first moment’ of consciousness in man 
contains an image of creation, the ‘first moment’ of consciousness in 
God contains the reality of creation.” Again, “God is not a being, 
infinite, perfect, supremely wise, supremely good, and, still more, @ 
person; he is a person whose action contains and produces, in an order 
purely logical and under the character of eternity, the infinitude, the 
perfection, the plenitude of goodness, of righteousness, and of all his 
other attributes. From this point of view, and from no other, can 
Strauss be refuted.” 

Maillet holds that there is a “soul of truth” in the doctrine that we 
can see the Absolute in matter or in nature. For the Absolute in pro- 
ducing matter made it, in a certain sense, after his own image; for he 
deposited in it the ideal possibility of all things. It may be defined as a 
negative residue of the Absolute. That it is not continuous has been 
shown experimentally by Tyndall and rationally by Janet. It may be 
defined, not as force, but as resistance, that is, persistence in being once 
received, or as inertia, that is, persistence in movement once imparted. 
On the other hand, nature may be defined as force; for it has, so to 
speak, deposited in its forms, its laws, its continuity of being and of 
action, the connection of its phenomena, and its infinite tendency to 
progress, the force of the Absolute. It is not God, but in it and 
through it the thought and will of God are realized. After a discussion 
of the nature of space and time, Maillet summarizes his conclusions 
in these words: “The first moment of the divine consciousness 
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creates space, by creating the absolute dissemination of pure matter; 
the second moment of the same consciousness creates time, by giv- 
ing the first impulse to nature’s movement, by creating the necessity 
of a universal flight of things toward the good, or life and prog- 
ress. As to God, he subsists outside of space and of time, in his own 
immutable eternity, centered in himself. ‘All comes from him, all 
abides in him, all returns to him,’ but without any mingling, as pan- 
theism wrongly believes, with the impassible unity of the divine sub- 
stance.” 

Under the head of providence in nature the author says: ‘“‘We do 
not believe that the determinism of nature ought to be considered 
strictly rigid or purely mechanical. Nature has its free hand. This 
does not mean that it is disorderly or that the law of causality some- 
times fails. It means that the law by which nature binds a consequent 
to an antecedent phenomenon is a law that has made itself under the 
influence of the idea which dominates it, the end which directs it. In 
this law there is the life of nature, and with this life the spontaneity, 
the suppleness, the plasticity which are characteristic of life in all its 
forms. This is what a contemporary philosopher has expressed by a 
remarkable formula when he speaks of the contingency of the laws of 
nature. We believe that nature is in a process of evolution and prog- 
ress, and that for this reason its laws are in movement.” 

In history there are two forces at work: on the one hand, divine 
action, working after the law of final causes; and, on the other, human 
action, the concurrence of free wills working according to the law of 
efficient causes. As Vico teaches, in The Vew Science, ‘God does not 
substitute his own rational volitions for the capricious volitions of men ; 
but, through the profound laws which he has established, he acts upon 
their volitions to make them enter into the current of his designs, and 
bends them, as efficient causes, to the realization of a system of finalities.” 
In other words, God does not directly create our thoughts and acts ; he 
moves upon our souls by way of influence, not of constraint. Human 
freedom is never violated, yet by a sort of divine persuasion men are led 
to accomplish his purpose. ‘One will perhaps object that, if the action 
of providence upon human affairs is reduced to this influence of persua- 
ston which is wholly inner, wholly moral, human volitions, being free, 
would all resist the same and the moving principle of the moral world 
thus be totally suppressed. But this is a gratuitous hypothesis, resting 
on the chimera of a liberty absolutely indifferent.” 

These citations and statements suggest the theory of divine provi- 
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dence advocated by Professor Maillet. It leaves small place for mira- 
cles, though it does not expressly deny the possibility of them. While, 
therefore, his theory, elaborated so fully and connected at so many 
points with religious speculation in the past, explains satisfactorily the 
general course of events as dependent upon both divine and human 
action, it does not cope with all the difficulties which present them- 
selves to the mind of a believer in Christ. Religion is thought to be 
the product of divine condescension and of human aspiration, having 
reached its highest form in Christianity ; but just how the person and 
work of Jesus Christ are interpreted by the author is not perfectly 
clear. 


ALVAH Hovey. 
THE NEWTON THEOLOGICAL INSTITUTION. 


DIE KLASSISCHE POESIE UND DIE GOTTLICHE OFFENBARUNG. 
Von D. Jutius DissELHoFF. Kaiserswerth a. Rh.: Verlag 
der Diakonissen-Anstalt, 1898. Pp. vii+ 562. M. 7.50. 


THIs posthumous work of a thoroughly competent writer deserves 
an English translation. It is a contribution to comparative religion, 
rather than to pure literature. Poetry, as “the mother-tongue of the 
human race,” the author would say, expresses, more completely than 
either history or philosophy, man’s conceptions of reality. Dealing, 
therefore, with the substance, and not the form, of poetry, he would 
discover in it the actual attitude of man toward God. In classical 
poetry, including the poetry of the Iranian and Indian peoples, as well 
as of the Greeks and Romans, he traces a gradual decline from the 
early idea of a personal God, above the world and distinct from the 
world, to that of a God who is scarcely more than the personified ele- 
ments of nature. Side by side with this growing deterioration in the 
conception of God he sees a deterioration in the conception of man. 
Man, too, loses his sense of personality, freedom, responsibility, and 
can only mourn his bondage to evil, while he sees no power either in 
himself or in God to deliver him from it. 

The lesson drawn from this historical survey is that man needs a 
special divine revelation. The Gathas of Zarathustra maintain man’s 
spiritual and moral nature, but at the price of losing unity in a thor- 
oughgoing dualism. The author makes no mention of Rhys Davids’ 
contention that the divine Being in the Avesta was originally one, and 
that “the twins,” good and evil, were simply opposing principles of 
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his nature, which later teachers misinterpreted as eternally existent and 
warring spirits. But, while in the Iranian highlands man has roused 
himself to assert his own supernatural dignity and the spirituality of God, 
there is an antagonistic faith in the unity of things. This faith leads 
to conflict and separation. A great part of the race goes eastward and 
southward to serve the deified forces of nature. On the banks of the 
Ganges the Indian peoples sought to express the principle of recep- 
tivity, to rest from self-determination and its struggles, and to invest 
their gods with the same qualities which they desired in themselves. 
They sought unity, and they found it in a common source of good and 
of evil. This extinguished the sense of personality, and made the loss 
of selfhood the highest attainment. Evil hasits deepest root in Brahma 
himself; hence there can be no redemption from it. 

In a similar way our author represents Homer, Hesiod, and Pindar 
as recognizing an objective divine personality, though this personality 
is infected with the same weakness, anxiety and sin, which man finds 
in himself. The justice of God is believed in, more than his love. The 
term God is used, without the naming of any particular deity. The 
tragedians, Aschylus and Sophocles, regard God as the guardian of all 
moral laws; yet this God is unequal to his task: he punishes, but he 
does not admit to his favor. There is no reconciliation of the sinner 
with offended deity, nor is there renewal of nature in those who are 
punished. Sin isin the nature —it is not the result of man’s self- 
perversion. The nature cannot be freed from sin, because this would 
involve destruction of the nature itself. Euripides cannot endure these 
contradictions and shortcomings of the old theology. He is skeptical, 
and pretends to bow to the gods, while he is really criticising them. 
Hence no one of his plays is a complete work of art, for skepticism mars 
and destroys poetry. In Euripides we see poetry going over from 
theism to pantheism. 

Aristophanes, in comic form, but with tragic earnestness, stood for 
the old faith in a personal godhead. But comedy could not succeed, 
any more than tragedy, so long as the accompanying conception of the 
gods as nature-powers remained uncorrected. The poet could laugh at 
the low anthropomorphic popular conceptions, but he could not substi- 
tute any that were essentially better. And the philosophy of Socrates 
and Plato was equally powerless. It led men into a pantheism farther 
from the true God than that to which poetry had Jed. Norcould Rome 
accomplish what Greece had failed in. The external constraint of 
Roman law and organization could not renew the human spirit, and 
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the poetry of Vergil, which makes Rome the type of divine providence, 
only broke down more completely the boundaries between God and 
nature. Horace represents an absolute humanism to which the gods 
are only names. He is graceful and amiable, but he is also hopeless 
of the future. He confesses that the Roman world, with all its exter- 
nal greatness, is irrecoverably corrupt and lost. Rome, as Livy had 
said, cannot endure either her vices or their remedies. 

And so the classical poetry which has run this course confesses its 
own insufficiency as an expression of the truth with regard both to God 
and to man. Man needs not so much instruction as example. The 
personality of God and his distinctness from nature need to be shown 
by an incarnation of God in humanity. Man’s freedom must be 
demonstrated by one in whom the law appears drawn out in living 
characters. Dr. Disselhoff has given to the world a new and valuable 
argument for the divinity of the Christian system in his elaborate 
demonstration from the poetry of the ante-Christian and extra-Jewish 
world that the humanity which is ever groping after God cannot, with- 
out special divine revelation, find him. His copious citation of pas- 
sages from the poets makes this book an excellent handbook and 
directory for the study of the history of religion. 


Avucustus H. STRONG. 
ROCHESTER THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY, 


Rochester, N. Y. 


THE EVOLUTION OF THE IDEA OF Gop: an Enquiry into the Ori- 
gins of Religion. By Grant ALLEN. New York: Henry 
Holt & Co., 1897 Pp. viii+ 447. $3. 


“As 1T costs but little to make generalizations,” says somewhere 
Mr. Burke, “ they may as well be brilliant.” Generalizations concern- 
ing the origin of the idea of God and of religion as frequently appear 
as Richmonds confronted Richard Third on the field of Bosworth. 
Totemism, androgynism, or sex relation, deification of the dead, are 
successively exploited as the fundamental element of religion, the 
genesis of the idea of God. Mr. Grant Allen attempts to rescue the 
ghost theory of Herbert Spencer from the discredit into which it has 
fallen. The form of religion is mistaken for its essence; the occasion 
of its manifestation is confounded with the ultimate principle. Path- 
ology is substituted for psychology. Primitive and advanced psy- 
chology undergo a violent breach of continuity. The Aristotelian 
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law that the potentiality presupposes the actuality, that the idea is 
prior to the fact, is lost from view. 

No idea of God can be evolved unless it is implicit in the primitive 
constitution of man. In man’s capacity for the concept the self-revela- 
tion of God is found. The idea may be wrongly conditioned, may be 
degraded to the forms of phallic or of totemistic worship, or of deifi- 
cation of the dead —facts belonging to the morphology of religion — 
but it is an immense blunder in both logic and psychology to mistake 
the form of religion for its essence. 

The author has read widely the works of anthropologists, without, 
however, contributing any original data to the study of religion. 

The title of the book is Zhe Evolution of the Idea of God, but on 
p- 19 he proposes “to show, in short, the evolution of God,” an 
attempt too ambitious for a finite mind. This omniscience, however, 
is not assumed in the next sentence, in which he sets as his goal the 
“proof that in its origin the concept of a God is nothing more than 
that of a dead man, regarded as a still surviving ghost or spirit, and 
endowed with increased or supernatural qualities.” 

In the last sentence of the book the author expresses the belief 
that ‘‘ corpse-worship is the protoplasm of religion,” and on p. 437 
hopes that he has ‘“‘ rehabilitated Euhemerism.” Students of religion 
cannot share this confidence after reading the book. The confidence 
of the author himself seems to ooze away, and amid so much apos- 
tolic affirmation he admits that his book is “no more than a summary 
of probabilities” (p. 435), that he only “ventures to think (p. 436) 
he shall at any rate have made him (the believer in primitive animism) 
feel that ancestor-worship and the cult of the dead God have played a 
far larger and deeper part than he has hitherto been willing to admit 
in the genesis of religious emotions.” This consciousness that he has 
not established his thesis restores our confidence in the author’s scien- 
tific modesty. 

It seems impossible to deify a dead man, unless there is embryonic 
in primitive consciousness a prior concept of Deity. The apotheosis 
of men living or dead is a secondary, not primitive, impulse. To be 
raised to sit with the gods presupposes gods who are higher than 
men. How can men come to be regarded as supernatural unless the 
preconceived idea of the superhuman prompts to the act of deification ? 
The idea of God is no late accident arising from the fear of a ghost 
who must be securely buried and prevented from return, but a dynamic 
cause of the impulse to worship, even though the impulse be perverted 
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to the cult of the dead. To derive the idea of God from the worship 
of a corpse or shade is as impossible as to extract gold from lead. 
Even granting that from worship of the dead man advance was made 
to the concept of God, the enrichment of idea must be explained. 
Whence this sublime plus of conception? The more cannot come from 
the less. Involution of the idea must be prior to evolution. Noth- 
ing can come out at the end which was not in germ at the first stage 
of process. 

“‘ Corpse-worship,” or the reverence for the ghost or shade, is a less 
noble form of religion than that of the Vedic adoration of the great 
powers of nature. Awe before the powers of nature, a sense of weak- 
ness in presence of the universe, is naive, primitive, and ennobling. 
The fear of ghosts is not so. We have only to consult the lofty hymns 
of the Vedic rishis to see that we are here face to face with the noblest 
attitude of the soul. The argument that ancestor-worship was the 
“protoplasm” of religion is shattered against the fact of the Vedic 
worship of great powers discerned as agents in the phenomena of nature. 
Upon these, as the hymns show us, man felt his dependence as non- 
human and non-finite power or powers whom he did not simply 
fear, but whom he could love and trust, in harmony with whom he 
desired to live. The external world oppressed his consciousness, 
and impelled him to supplicate natural agents. Today we feel 
crushed by the grandeurs of the universe and are impelled to pray to 
the power, Friend, Father, whose thought and purpose are expressed 
in the world. 

Ancient cults, sacrifices, ceremonies, are but forms of the prayer of 
ancient peoples to the power above and around and within them. In 
the contact of man’s will with the external non-human will or wills is 
found the secret of religion. The deification of shades or ancestors is 
but an attempt to place man in the pantheon. 

Not only were the Vedic gods shining ones, supersensible, non- 
human agents, at first identified with the sensible, physical phenomena 
of nature, but in Egypt the sun-god is most conspicuous, and Ahura 
Mazda among the Persians is clad with light. In Mesopotamia Ava, 
the “‘exalted one,” personified heaven itself. The Chinese Zhian is 
the personified heaven, and the worship of ancestors is probably a 
graft upon prior nature-worship. Castrén found in Siberia persons 
who worshiped natural objects as non-human agents, and they had 
never heard of sprits. Hesiod divinizes the cosmic laws, and eternal 
night was regarded asa goddess. Among the Finns Uso, the grand- 
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father, supplanted Yumd/a, place of thunder, specifically related to the 
firmament. Bishop Callaway tells us that among the Ana Zulu the 
worship of ancestors does not extend beyond the father, nor do they 
know the names of more remote ancestors, but they recognize a super- 
human being, Wku/uku/u, creator, first ancestor— whether a nature spirit 
or a progenitor promoted to be a creator, itis hard to determine. The 
idea, however, of a superhuman creator is clearly grasped by the reli- 
gious consciousness. Réville writes that among the Polynesians the 
worship of nature powers or wills was here and there succeeded by 
the cult of the dead, but the latter hardly penetrated Micronesia. 
Herbert Spencer’s theory that the spirits are in all cases dead men who 
have lost individuality and have been deified is but a partial explana- 
tion of religion, a theory against which, in a wider induction, so many 
facts can be alleged that an anthropologist would imperil his reputa- 
tion in adopting it, as Mr. Allen does, as an adequate basis of the sci- 
ence of religion. A host of facts gathered from the nature peoples 
can be marshaled to refute Mr. Allen’s contention that shades of dead 
men raised to supernatural dignity constitute the essence of religion. 
As we have already pointed out, the concept of the supernatural is. 
prior to the impulse to exalt manes or shades to godhead, and the 
supernatural is but a term for the unseen power or cause. With primi- 
tive man, as well as with the modern thinker, the causal idea is the 
boulevard of religious intuition. The fear of the corpse or ghost pos- 
tulated as the ground of the idea of God is an insult to the capacity 
of the primitive man. 

A true psychology can never rest in the theory of necrolatry. It 
fails to discern that no conception of God can emerge today in the 
consciousness of one who kneels in Westminster Abbey which did not 
exist in germ in the mind of the first man. That idea in the germ 
has been liberated by progress, as the oak grows from the acorn. The 
idea of cause was as truly a possession of primitive man as of the 
modern scientist or metaphysician. The causal will in nature appealed 
to his sense of the non-finite and non-human, as today the soul of man 
is awed by the universe as an expression of the divine will, an other- 
than-human. 

By a process of exclusion, facts most of which seem to reinforce the 
ghost theory of the idea of God are admitted and marshaled in dense 
array in the present book. It is obvious that any theory may be made 
to appear invincible by so jealous a method. 

Lately Miss Gamble, with much scholarship, has collated data to 
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prove that the ‘“‘God-idea” is based upon sex relation. To trans- 
figure the organs of sex into sources of religious feeling is a startling 
and delicate undertaking. To arrive at the supreme creative power 
by the apotheosis of the functions of sex, however much physical pas- 
sion may be exalted into sentiment in souls which are pure, is a sadly 
inadequate account of the psychological genesis of the idea of God. 
Professor Jevons, on the contrary, assigns a large place to totemism 
as a stage of religious development, discerning, however, prior to that 
stage, a monotheistic impulse, totemism being a lapse from the prior 
and nobler religious feeling. He has made a very valuable contribu- 
tion to anthropology, and deserves the gratitude of all who are inter- 
ested in the study of religion. 

It is impossible not to feel that in all theories which mistake forms 
for the essence of religion, violence is done to the sublime spiritual and 
religious ideals which in man’s constitution attest the divine capacity 
with which his Maker has endowed him, and through which God reveals 
himself. Man was from the first moment incurably religious, and poten- 
tial in his soul were the highest conceptions of God which man shall 
hereafter reach. The present conception of God could never have 
arisen, we believe, from fear of the dead. The stream can never rise 
higher than its source. The total of addition can never be more 
than the sum of figures which compose it. The primitive concept 
of God must be interpreted in terms of advanced psychology. From 
the first stage to the last of the march of the soul through time, the 
soul is one. As the potency to walk is latent in the infant, so the 
highest concept of the character of God is implicit in man’s primi- 
tive constitution, to be unfolded by the impact of the forces of nature 
upon his mind, and by the reaction of progressive society upon his 
moral sensibility. 

Criticism of Mr. Allen’s psychology would perhaps be out of place in 
this review. The tone is pontifical when he affirms: ‘“‘ We now know 
that consciousness is a function of the brain.” Itis true that Letourneau 
asserts thought is a function of nervous centers. But eminent physi- 
ologists, like Ferrier, aver that, though we can determine the exact 
nature of molecular changes which occur in the cerebral cell when 
a sensation is experienced, this brings us not an inch nearer to the 
explication of the fundamental nature of that which constitutes sensa- 
tion. ‘How a physical material phenomenon in the nervous fibers 
or in the ganglionic cells,” says Griesinger, ‘“‘can become an idea, an 
act of consciousness, is absolutely incomprehensible.” Dubois Rey- 
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mond ridicules the effort of Haeckel to attribute consciousness and 
intelligence to atoms. A strict parallelism between brain movement 
and mental changes cannot be shown, and that there is an exact quali- 
tative and quantitative proportion of mind to brain-stuff is a theory 
under fire, and can hardly ever be established. 

The author takes as depressing a view of man’s chances of immor- 
tality as he does of the dignity of intellect. Naturally, the conviction 
of any survival of death wavers and goes out when thought is regarded 
as a function of the brain. On p. 46 with sang-froid it is declared: 
“We also know that consciousness ceases altogether at death, when the 
brain no longer functions, and that the possibility of its farther con- 
tinuance is absolutely cut off by the fact of decomposition.” This naive 
assertion would, by its omniscience, amuse a man like John Stuart 
Mill, who finds no proof that the soul dies with the body. 

It is obvious that Mr. Allen, deriving all the ideals of reason and 
morality and religion from molecular disturbance, and lowering all 
the sublime aspirations and convictions of the race into the vault of 
decomposition to perish with the body, puts out all the lights and 
closes the shutters of life, and cannot be regarded as having grasped 
the essence of religion or morality. 

With such a drastic— one might add, gastric— psychology, it is not 
strange that one of the erring impulses of religious feeling should be 
enthroned in place of religion itself. 

CHARLES MELLEN TYLER. 


CORNELL UNIVERSITY, 
Ithaca, N. Y. 


CHINESE PuiLosopHy. By Dr. Paut Carus. Chicago: The 
Open Court Publishing Co., 1897. Pp. 64. $0.25. 


THE author gives in his introduction terse and discriminating char- 
acterizations of the “rare mixture of deep thought and idle specula- 
tions” which make up the Chinese philosophy, and in his conclusion 
expresses equally just opinions of China’s present unhappy help- 
lessness. 

Sixty pages can suffice to give but a cursory view of all the philo- 
sophical systems that have emanated from the minds and helped mold 
the lives of one-fourth the human race for forty centuries, but these 
pages contain the result of much research and careful selection — mat- 
ter valuable and suggestive. A large share of attention is given to the 
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elaborate system based on the interaction of the two supposed ele- 
ments, Yang and Yim, the “weak” and the “strong,” and to the 
“well-nigh inscrutable” book, the Yih Xing, “ Book of Changes,” 
that describes their permutations. In contrast with this is given the 
less ancient theory of the Zaz Xth, the “ Great Origin,” which later 
philosophers claimed was the primordial source of Yang, Yin, and 
“myriad things.” 

Dr. Carus depicts vividly and comments strongly upon the evils of 
Yang and Yin dualism, and commends warmly the Zaz Ath monism, 
making it very plain that the object of this discussion, which origi- 
nally was published as an article in Zhe Monist, was to put China and 
her philosophy on the witness-stand, dualism being defendant and 
monism plaintiff. 

While admiring the scholarship of the author, we are convinced 
that as full an acquaintance with Chinese life in the concrete as he 
possesses of Chinese literature would lead one to question seriously 
his conclusions that this mystical dualism had been so potent a factor 
in Chinese decadence. The Chinaman is first and last a utilitarian, 
and that is the center of his living philosophy. 

We believe Dr. Carus has chosen wisely in appealing to China for 
evidence. She is the world’s object-lesson, and has put to the test 
many a theory now considered new. We may learn many a lesson 
from the history of her brainy people. 

J. M. Foster. 


SwaTow, CHINA. 


- 


DER NEUERE SpiRiTisMus. Von Dr. JOSEPH DipPEL. 2. Aufl. 
Miinchen: Rudolf Abt, 1897. Pp. 280. M. 3.60; bd., 
M. 4.50. 

THE earnest and well-intentioned author assumes the truth and 
validity of the various spiritualistic performances, asserts that they are 
legitimate material for scientific investigation, gives a history of earlier 
and later spiritualism down to about 1880, relates at length the stories 
of American and European mediums, and fills 108 pages with the 
long-since exploded pretensions and exposed swindles of these indi- 
viduals. 

The second part of the book is a parody on scientific method. 
First the author considers and classifies the phenomena of spiritual- 
ism; they are of thirteen classes: (1) movement of heavy bodies by 
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touch, without mechanical exertion of force; (2) the production of 
sounds, such as rapping, snapping, etc.; (3) changes in the weight of 
bodies; and so on. Thereafter we have an apparently learned discus- 
sion and explanation of the materialization of spirits. Finally it is 
shown that the spiritualistic ideas of religion and morality do not lead 
us to expect them to be productive of progress. The third part is a 
discussion of explanatory hypotheses: the space of four dimensions, 
magnetism, electricity, odic force, etc.— as we observe, a regular scien- 
tific procedure. ‘The last chapter is so important that some sentences 
must be quoted. ‘We have come to the conclusion that in spiritual- 
ism we have to do with things not entirely natural, and that much that 
is ‘kakodemonic’ or devilish shows itself therein. From this it neces- 
sarily follows that great caution is to be shown in respect to the 
spiritualistic manifestations.” Spiritualistic revelations are direct 
instigations of the devil and are opposed to Christianity ; it is dan- 
gerous to deal too much with the devil even in this way. Many of 
the Roman Catholic bishops have certified that the rapping and writing 
are works of the infernal serpent. The Provincial Council of Balti- 
more admits that it is beyond doubt that satanic power plays a part in 
these manifestations. Spiritualism has been condemned by the pope. 
The author concludes that it is highly dangerous to have anything to 
do with spiritualism. 

The credulity and gullibility of the author exceed anything that 
the reviewer has ever read or heard of. It is intelligible that persons 
who have become involved in the Society of Psychical Research should 
be eager to find something to believe in after the many frauds to 
which they have been subjected, for there would be no reason for the 
existence of the society if it could not prove something positive. 
Hence each new clairvoyant medium is believed in until exposed — 
and there is nearly always a new one. But here is an apparently sane 
man who is opposed to spiritualism, who believes it detrimental to 
religion, who writes a book for the purpose of destroying its influence, 
and who yet accepts a mass of material, the stupidity and mendacity 
of which are transparent. ‘The book does not even contain accounts 
of the later mediums, like Mrs. Piper, concerning whom there is still 
discussion and more or less interest, but, having been for the most 
part written in 1880, it relates little besides worn-out and exploded 


fakes. E. W. ScrIPTURE. 


YALE UNIVERSITY, 
New Haven, Conn. 
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Du SurnaturEL : Etudes de philosophie et d'histoire religieuses. Par 
Paut Cuapuis. Lausanne: F. Payot, Libraire-Editeur, 1898. 
Pp. 298. Fr. 3.50. 

THE aim of this work appears to be to gain a clear conception of 
the meaning and scope of the supernatural in order to bridge the gulf 
between anti-religious scientists on the one side and anti-scientific 
religionists on the other, with the purpose finally to establish the 
author’s own view of the Christian religion. The method employed 
is that of analysis and exact definition of the notions: nature, law, divine 
activity in the world, religion. 

The introduction points out that there are in human experience 
two categories of facts absolutely distinct: the phenomenal reality 
objectively observed and accounted for, and the supernatural, which is 
an inner experience or assurance of the human spirit; the attempt to 
explain one of these in terms of the other produces confusion and an 
injury to the spirit of piety. It is in the interest of religion that the 
problem of the supernatural, which itself is just religion, should be 
clearly stated and solved. This problem is then discussed under three 
forms: the philosophical, the historical, and the religious. 

The prodigies which have been connected with all religions are 
accounted for as efforts of the human spirit to exhibit its consciousness 
and certainty of the divine activity in the world. But the mental state 
which is the basis of all scientific activity necessarily interprets these 
same “events” as normal effects of the universal causality in nature. 
The stability of nature is also at bottom the necessary implication of 
all moral action in the world and, under the form of the divine faith- 
fulness, of religious faith. That this conception of law has become a 
part of our conscious mental make-up today is evidenced by the vari- 
ous apologetic, self-contradictory representations of the miracle as an 
objective fact supernatural in origin and yet somehow grounded in 
nature. The reality which imparts apparent value to such apologies is 
the true supernatural, the communion of the human spirit with God, 
the source of its being and of the being of the world; and this—not 
some objective transformation of nature, not some external communi- 
cation —is just what redemption and revelation finally mean. 

Accordingly the author treats the miracles of the Bible as on a level 
with other miracles, so far as historical accuracy goes; they, like the 
others, are creations which have grown up around a great personality ; 
only in the case of those which gather round Jesus of Nazareth the 
personality possesses an immeasurable superiority to all others ; for 
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in him is perfectly realized the communion of man with God ; and in 
the testimony which these accounts bear to the impression which Jesus 
made upon men lies their value. 

But the religion of Jesus Christ — by which the author means, not 
the religion which has its center and source in his person, but that 
attitude of entire dependence on God, perfect trust in God, of which 
he was the perfect type—is the very opposite of the religion of miracles. 

The book possesses great literary finish, and is written in a most 
interesting style. The author is more at home in science than in 
theology, and his many assumptions in the latter sphere are rather 
remarkable. For instance, he quietly asserts, without proof, that our 
conception of Jesus Christ would be unchanged were the miracles to . 
disappear, while everybody knows that the accounts which we possess 
of him have all come down to us from persons who believed that he 
performed miraculous works. How can anyone prove that the posses- 
sion of miraculous powers is not an integral portion of the description 
of his person? The miracle still awaits adequate treatment. 

The author’s dependence on Strauss and Schleiermacher is very 
evident ; but, unlike the latter, he seems to have eviscerated the Chris- 
tian religion of all other content than that of dependence on God. 
What he would do with sin, guilt, and salvation therefrom, does not 
appear. 


GEORGE CROss. 
THE UNIVERSITY OF BERLIN. 


Genesis. Erklart von Lic. Dr. H. Houzincer, Stadtpfarrer in 
Miinsingen (Wiirttemberg). Miteiner Abbildung. (Kurzer 
Hand-Commentar zum Alten Testament. Abteilung I.) 
Freiburg i. B., Leipzig und Tiibingen: Verlag von J. C. B. 
Mohr (Paul Siebeck), 1898. Pp.xxx+278. Subscriptions- 
preis, M. 4.50; Einzelpreis, M. 6. 


Tuis book is strictly true to the aim of the series, viz., to publish a 
commentary on the Old Testament, prepared from the historico- 
religious point of view. Faithful to this principle, the author, who has 
been known for some years by his elaborate book, Zindettung in den 
Hexateuch (1893), has written a commentary on Genesis, in which he 
seeks to interpret the book from this historico-religious point of view 
and to determine the value of the records which it contains, not for . 
the biblical theology of the Old Testament, but for the history of Old 
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Testament religion. In his concise and well-written introduction he 
discusses the contents of the Hexateuch, and of Genesis in particular, 
and the testimony of the Hexateuch itself as to its author. He gives 
also a brief history of the criticism of the Hexateuch, and characterizes 
the documents J, E, and P, which appear in the book of Genesis ; and 
last, and best of all, he presents in tabular form the division of the 
book of Genesis among the documents J, E, and P, with careful analy- 
sis of J* and J* in chaps. 4-11. 

The distinguishing characteristic of the commentary proper is that, 
instead of following the order of the Massoretic text in his exposition, 
the author discusses independently the narratives of the two principal 
documents, the priestly and the prophetic. We thus have the inter- 
pretation of the story of the flood as preserved by P and as preserved 
by J, of the history of Abraham as told by P and as told by JE. The 
stories of Isaac, Jacob, and Joseph are examined in the same way. 

In his treatment of the text Dr. Holzinger is by no means an 
extremist, and in his purely philological and grammatical interpreta- 
tion he is guided by sound exegetical principles. These facts, together 
with the frequent references to the grammar and lexicon, will serve to 
make his book very helpful to the student. 

But it is in hig discussion of the significance of the separate narra- 
tives, and of the primeval history and of the history of the patriarchs 
as a whole, as well as in his keen eye for interpolations and later addi- 
tions, that the author proves himself to be an ardent adherent of the 
newest school of criticism. In these discussions he does not, it is true, 
make any strikingly original contributions to the subject, but he does 
lay all students under a debt of gratitude to him for his careful and 
systematic application to the book of Genesis of the work of his prede- 
cessors and teachers, the most prominent of whom are, if we may judge 
from his references, Budde, Stade, and Wellhausen. 

It is not possible, with the space at our disposal, to indicate Dr. 
Holzinger’s interpretation of the various narratives. A few examples 
will suffice to show in a general way his position. With regard to P’s 
narrative of the creation “myth,” he agrees with Gunkel in holding 
that it was not directly borrowed from the Babylonians, but that it must 
have come into Israel by way of Egypt and Pheenicia (p. 22). The 
origin of the paradise “saga” cannot be determined, but with Well- 
hausen he suggests the possibility that it may have originated in Arabia 
and come into Israel by way of Damascus, and that it could not have 
taken its present form in Israel until after the people had passed from 
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the nomadic to a settled mode of life. In the narratives of the prime- 
val history, as already intimated, he recognizes the presence of two 
Yahwistic currents, which, with Budde, he-calls J‘ and J’. With Budde, 
too, he regards J’ as the principal narrative, but under the influence of 
Stade he doubts the unity of the so-called J‘, and suggests that the 
principal narrative may have been enriched by the addition of a num- 
ber of older, independent “sagas” (p.122). With regard to the patri- 
archal history, he denies absolutely that Israel was ever in Canaan 
before the Egyptian sojourn, and in general holds that these “sagas” 
have a historical worth only as they contain dim recollections of the 
origin of the various tribes and of the nation asa whole. In the inter- 
pretation of most of the names which occur in the patriarchal history 
as tribal names, and in the view that Abraham was the latest figure to 
be added to the group of the patriarchs, he agrees with E. Meyer, 
Stade, and Wellhausen, though he regards it as at least conceivable 
that back of the tribes may lie individual personalities who have given 
their names to these tribes (pp. 267-71). 

The foregoing exposition of the purpose and contents of the book 
renders a detailed criticism unnecessary. Holzinger has succeeded 
admirably in his task, and has given us a clear and comprehensive 
statement of what the school of criticism to which he belongs regards 
the book of Genesis to be, namely, a collection of stories or “sagas” 
of no historical value, or, at the best, of the very slightest historical 
value, and, indeed, so far as the patriarchal stories are concerned, with 
the exception of the story of Joseph, worthless for purposes of religious 
instruction. Of revelation in the proper sense of the term there is not 
atrace. This commentary is simply and solely a species of historical 
literature, devoted to the examination of the historical and religious 
significance of one of the documents of the ancient Hebrew literature. 
Biblical scholars who still believe in a proper revelation may criticise 
the philosophical presuppositions of the author, but all must unite in 
congratulating him upon the successful accomplishment of his purpose. 

An index of passages relieves the difficulty which might be occa- 
sioned by the treatment of the book according to documents rather 
than in the traditional order, and an excellent topical index increases 
the value of the commentary as a work of reference. 

The typography of the book is excellent, but the proof-reading is 
not all that could be desired, especially in the matter of the Scripture 


citations. WALTER R. BETTERIDGE. 


ROCHESTER THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY. 
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Das Buco DER RicHTER. Erklart von D. Kart Buppg, ord. 
Professor der Theologie in Strassburg i. E. (Kurzer Hand- 
Commentar zum Alten Testament, Lieferung 3.) Freiburg 
i. B., Leipzig und Tiibingen: Verlag von J. C. B. Mohr 
(Paul Siebeck), 1897. Pp. xxiv-+148. Subscriptionspreis, 
M. 2.50; Einzelpreis, M. 3.60. 


THE preparation of the commentary on Judges in the new series 
which Professor Marti is editing could not have been committed to 
better hands than Professor Budde’s. His articles in Stade’s Zettschrift 
fiir die alttestamentlische Wissenschaft in 1887 and 1888, included with 
other studies in the volume Richter und Samuel, 1890, opened the 
investigation of the sources of the pre-deuteronomic history of the 
Judges — for Schrader’s noteworthy analysis (1869) passed unnoticed — 
and put forward a hypothesis of the composition of the book about 
which subsequent discussion has chiefly turned. Various reviews in the 
Theologische Literaturzeitung and elsewhere show that he has followed 
attentively all the stages of this investigation and discussion. In the 
present commentary full account is made of the recent critical and 
exegetical literature,‘ as well as of new works in archeology and 
geography which serve to elucidate or illustrate the text. 

Professor Budde has not materially changed his general view of the 
composition of the book. In the introduction (2:6—3:6) he now dis- 
covers a deuteronomistic hand distinct from the chief deuteronomic 
editor and earlier in time; but does not try to demonstrate a double 
deuteronomic redaction throughout the book. Kittel and Frankenberg 
have rfot led him to retract his opinion that the pre-deuteronomic Judges 
was the work of Rje (ca. 650), and its two chief sources J and E. But he 
properly says that those who hold this view do not, as Kittel assumes, 
mean to affirm that the author of the parts of Judges ascribed to J is the 
same individual man who wrote the Jahvistic patriarchal stories in 
Genesis. ‘They use the signature J for the oldest Hebrew history book, 
the work of a succession of writers who, beginning in the tenth century 
with the history of the establishment of the kingdom, gradually 
ascended to the earlier times, and eventually—but not in one genera- 
tion, nor perhaps in one century — produced a comprehensive history 
from the creation. 

Besides printed books, of which my /udges (“International Critical Commen- 
tary”) receives generous recognition, Budde had the use of a manuscript work of 


Holzinger on Judg. 2:6—16:31, to which he acknowledges indebtedness for many 
acute suggestions. 
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In the analysis of the stories of Gideon and Abimelech (6-8, 9) 
Budde recognizes, with other recent critics, that chap. 9 is composite, 
and that antecedents of 8: 4-21 are interwoven in 6:1—8:3; one version 
of the stratagem in 7:16—20 originally belonged to the account of the 
attack on the camp of Midian east of the Jordan (8:11), as Winckler 
suggested ; the simplest hypothesis is that J and E here related entirely 
different victories of Gideon-Jerubaal, but contamination in tradition is 
possible. 

In the story of Jephthah also (10:17—12:7) he finds, as others 
have done, two strands, and regards as highly probable the ingenious 
conjecture of Holzinger that one of these narrated a campaign of 
Jephthah against the Ammonites, the other against the Moabites. The 
long diplomatic communication, 11: 12-28, which former critics have 
generally ascribed to an editor, belonged to the latter source (E); the 
contradiction which now exists between its contents and its address is 
due to maladroit harmonizing by the redactor who combined the two. 

Mention should also be made of the analysis of the very difficult 
chaps. 19-21, as an example of the acumen and methodical tact of 
the author. 


The Hebrew text of Judges is unusually well preserved, but it is 
not impeccable, and in many places the versions or a happy conjecture 


enable us to correct it. Professor Budde has applied a sound judg- 
ment to the emendations which have been proposed before him, and 
has added some felicitous ones of his own. In chap. 5, where for 
several verses together the text has suffered very badly, he is more 
sanguine of the possibility of restoration than I can be; but his pro- 
posals are sobriety itself compared with some more recent reconstruc- 
tions. 

I have spoken, at perhaps too great length, of the critical side of 
this volume. Let me dispel the impression—if I have thus created it 
—that it occupies a correspondingly disproportionate place in the book 
itself. In a commentary criticism is properly only the handmaid of 
exegesis, and so it is here. The exegetical part of the work is admi- 
rably done. Help is given where help is needed; and though very 
concise, the explanation is no less clear. The history of exegesis is 
excluded by the plan of the series, but the views of recent interpreters 
receive ample notice. 

Altogether the volume solves in a very satisfactory way the difficult 
problem of a commentary, in small compass, of thoroughly scientific 
character, and adapted to the special needs of pastors and students. 
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The mechanical part of the work deserves high commendation; a 
typographical scheme which brings out clearly the excellent disposition 
of the matter, a clear open page, an analytical table of contents, and 
an index, are aids to the use of the book which publishers too seldom 
think it worth while to provide, but which readers cannot fail to 


appreciate. GEORGE F. Moore. 


ANDOVER, MASss. 


Diz Esep-JAHWE LIEDER IM II. TEIL DES JESAIA, exegetisch- 
kritisch u. biblisch-theologisch untersucht. Von Lic. THEOL. 
Dr. L. Lave, Hiilfsprediger am kénigl. Prediger-Seminar zu 
Wittenberg. Wittenberg: P. Wunschmann, 1898. Pp. 74. 
M. 1.20. 


SINCE the appearance of Duhm’s commentary, Das Buch Jesaja, in 
1892, in which he pointed out the probable separate existence of the 
so-called “Ebed-Jahwe Lieder” in Deutero-Isaiah (viz., 42 :1-7; 
49:1-6; 50:4-I1; 52:13—53:12—four songs concerning the 
Servant of Jehovah), an unusual amount of study has been given to 
the possibility of this hypothesis. Martin Schian, in an inaugural 
dissertation (1894) entitled Die Ebed-Jahwe Lieder in Jes. 40-66, dis- 


cussed the question fully and arrived at the conclusion that these 
“Servant of Jehovah Songs” are not the work of the chief author 
(p. 57). Cheyne, in his Zntroduction to the Book of Isaiah, 1895, arrived 
at a similar conclusion (p. 246). 

In the work before us, Dr. Laue has gone over the evidence again, 
and likewise concludes that the so-called ‘ Ebed-Jahwe Lieder”’ 
(excepting 50 : 4 ff.) are to be separated from the body of the book as 
foreign elements, and on the following grounds : (1) The Servant who 
appears in them is anonymous, without identification, and different 
from 41:8, etc.; (2) the contents of the songs (except chap. 50) in 
case they are Deutero-Isaiah’s would be utterly incongruous with the 
theological preconceptions of the author ; (3) the songs are complete 
in themselves, having a definite plan of their own, and form “a book 
within a book,” and are consequently to be separated from the con- 
text; (4) the songs have no connection with their surroundings ; 
and the manner in which they are incorporated into the context is 
obvious through the interpolations accompanying them (cf. 42 : 5, etc.). 
A further proof that they are not genuine is evident from the concep- 
tion of the Servant of Jehovah in these poems; he is here an indi- 
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vidual, not a personification, of the people of Israel (pp. 73, 74). 
Laue fixes the date of their incorporation into the main text as after 
the time of Ezra (not, as Duhm, before), z. é., in late post-exilic times 
(p. 72). The fifty-third chapter, he feels, is only explicable when it is 
supposed to have had its origin in a period in which the three most 
burning questions of post-exilic Judaism were abroad : viz., sacrifice in 
the sense of the Priest codex, theodicy in the sense of the “ Servant” 
psalms, and Messianic expectation. 

Laue’s discussion is an earnest attempt to solve one of the most 
difficult problems in the whole range of Old Testament prophecy. 
He agrees with Cheyne that all the Servant passages are, properly 
speaking, independent of their present contexts, but denies that they 
were inserted by Deutero-Isaiah himself. His discussion shows many 
signs of independent judgment, and is consequently of independent 
worth in the world of critical literature. Most readers will agree with 
the author that the subject of the Zéed-passages is an individual 
(p. 54). 


GEORGE L. ROBINSON. 
THE McCorMICK SEMINARY, 


Chicago, Ill. 


EXAMEN CRITIQUE DE L’HISTOIRE DU SANCTUAIRE DE L’ARCHE. 
Dissertation présentée a la faculté de théologie de l’univer- 
sité de Louvain pour l’obtention du grade de docteur. Par 
H. A. Ports. Tome I. Louvain: J.Van Linthout ; Leiden : 
Brill, 1897. Pp. xiv + 422. 

Tuis lengthy dissertation is the first volume of a critical examina- 
tion of the history of the Hebrew tabernacle. It covers the investiga- 
tion from the conquest of Canaan to the time of the building of 
Solomon’s temple. The general purpose of the writer is to show that 
the central sanctuary was an established feature of the national cult 
during this whole period, and that its history can be traced. The 
location of this sanctury changed at least once after being established 
at Shiloh, but there was never more than one recognized national 
sanctuary at a time. The habit of villagers to offer their everyday 
sacrifices on the altars convenient to them was undoubted ; the exist- 
ence of rival sanctuaries, such as that of Gideon at Ophrah (Judg. 8 : 27) 
and of Bochim (Judg. 2:5), is unquestioned, as well as the deliberate 
act of David in removing the ark to Jerusalem. Moreover, that God 
could be freely consulted wherever there was a priest with an ephod 
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(1 Sam. 14:18; 23:6, 9), and that private persons set up sanctuaries 
of their own (Judg. 17:5), are well-attested facts. Nevertheless the 
nation as a whole had but one widely recognized sanctuary, and to it 
the people were reasonably loyal. 

This interesting thesis is supported by an ingenious and detailed 
examination of every passage in Joshua, Judges, and the books of 
Samuel that in any way bears upon the theme. The first set of facts 
to be explained away are the apparently clear references to legitimate 
national sanctuaries, prior to the time of Saul, at Shechem (Josh. 24:25, 
26), Mizpah (Judg. 20:1; 21:8), and at Bethel (Judg. 20: 26-28), as 
well as many references to one at Shiloh (Josh. 18:1; 21:2; Judg. 
18:31; 21:19). Those as Ophrah and Bochim can fairly be ignored 
as illegitimate or temporary. Poels transforms the four sanctuaries 
into one by reading Shiloh for Shechem (with the aid of a version 
or two), and by translating Ham-Mizpah as “the hill” or “ high- 
place,” and Bethel as “the house of God,” Shiloh being the actual 
locality in both instances. Shiloh, thus, from the conquest (Josh. 
18:1) until the capture of the ark by the Philistines, was the only 
national sanctuary of which we have any record. 

In the times of Samuel, Saul, and David the recognized sanctuaries 
seem very numerous. Language which could only be applied to a 
consecrated place is used in reference to Kiriathjearim, Nob, Gibeon, 
Ham-Mizpah, and Hag-Gilgal. The last three are unquestionably 
established sanctuaries of national significance (1 Sam. 10:17; 11:15; 
15:33; 1 Kings 3:4). Because of the expression “ before Jehovah” 
in 1 Sam. 21:9, probably Gibeah of Saul (21 : 6) should be added to 
the list. Poels reduces these six localities to what is practically one. 
Nob was the priestly settlement on the sacred hill (Ham-Mizpah or 
Hag-Gilga/) of the city of Gibeon. Gibeah of Saul is merely “ Saul’s 
hill” and refers to the same locality, although not probably to the 
same eminence. Kiriathjearim is another suburb of Gibeon, prac- 
tically identical with Nob, so that the term “ priests of Gibeon”’ 
would be synonymous with “men of Kiriathjearim.” All this is the 
result of a very detailed argument. Poels fills out the religious his- 
tory of the period as follows : When the ark was returned from Phi- 
listia, it was brought up to Kiriathjearim-Gibeon, because the sons 
of Ithamar (Eli’s family) were but children and could not serve at 
the sanctuary, and because the sons of Eleazar, another priestly family 
(1 Sam. 7:1), lived at Gibeon. The tabernacle followed, and Gibeon- 
Kiriathjearim-Nob, etc., became the national sanctuary— not aneglected, 
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but a well-frequented one. In Saul’s time the Ithamarites, per- 
haps under the patronage of Samuel and Saul, had regained their 
ancient prominence and were in charge of the sanctuary. In a fit of 
jealous fury Saul had them massacred (Abiathar alone escaping) and 
reinstated the Eleazarites. When David removed the ark to Jerusalem, 
he put it in charge of Abiathar, leaving the tabernacle at Gibeon in 
charge of Zadok. 

Such a thesis as the above involves many interesting correlated 
questions, which are minutely discussed by the scholarly author. He 
opposes the view that the ark was ever removed from the tabernacle 
except for an extraordinary cause, arguing that 1 Sam. 4:3f. and 2 
Sam. 15:24 are each quite exceptional, and that 2 Sam. 11:11, etc., 
is quite indecisive. It was not a movable “ palladium,” so far as our 
testimony goes, but a carefully guarded and greatly venerated symbol 
of the divine presence. Poels thinks that he clearly proves that the 
idea of the central sanctuary of the nation did not originate after the 
period of the Judges, and that it must consequently be referred back 
to a Mosaic origin. He holds that the facts also prove beyond 
question that in any village where Israelites dwelt they were accus- 
tomed to worship Jehovah freely at the village altar, and that this pri- 
vate worship was wholly legitimate at the time, not antagonized by 
existing law. He claims two interesting results of his investigation in 
the field of biblical history. One is that the ark had no prolonged 
period of obscurity until David rescued it. The other is that Saul 
was as religious a man in his way as David himself. He claims two 
other results in the field of literary criticism. The first is that he suc- 
ceeds in making: legitimate and proper the references of the Chroni- 
cler to the ark and tabernacle. The other is that literary criticism 
furnishes a natural explanation of the apparent confusion of names for 
the sanctuary. Of the different sources recognized as being drawn 
upon by the compiler of Samuel each one has its own name for the 
hill of the national cult. 

Poels’ discussion is very detailed. His methods are perfectly 
legitimate. He isin hearty sympathy with the fairly established results 
of literary criticism. His work traverses the conclusions of many 
recent historical critics, his own point of view being distinctly con- 
servative. He assumes, for instance, without discussion that the con- 
quest of Canaan was the result of an agressive national movement which 
implied and fostered a national unity. His theory cannot be fairly 
criticised until the whole discussion is in, but this volume may be 
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heartily commended as a scholarly attempt to unify the many appar- 
ently discordant traditions regarding a subject of the first importance. 


YALE UNIVERSITY. F. K. SANDERS. 


LEcTURES ON EccLEsiAsTES. By the Very REv. GEORGE GRANVILLE 
BraDLeEY, D.D., Dean of Westminster. Oxford : The Claren- 
don Press; London and New York: Henry Frowde, 1898. 
Pp. viii+ 200. 5s. 6d. 

THE student of the Wisdom literature is indebted to the dean of 
Westminster Abbey for a suggestive book upon Ecclesiastes. Of “ the 
seven puzzling books of the Bible,” this one presents a most hopeless 
enigma to the average Occidental, mainly because he demands a logical 
and literary unity which is not in the writing. Dean Bradley’s ten 
lectures are of less value to the critical student of the original text 
than to the homilist who is preparing for the pulpit. In recent years, 
Ginsburg, Cox, Wright, and Dean Plumptre, in Great Britain, have 
opened for the benefit of the reader of English the treasures of 
Koheleth. With these works, as well as with those of Renan, Graetz, 
Ewald, Hitzig, and Reuss, Dean Bradley has made himself familiar. 
It is, however, from the point of view of an independent student 
that he presents his meditations upon the text, in true conservative 
English style. He does not go into questions of either the higher or 
the lower criticism, but starts at once to correlate the wisdom of this 
mysterious author with that of great thinkers who have used the Eng- 
lish language both in poetry and in prose, and also to apply the 
ancient Hebrew wisdom to the life and problems of today. The dean 
is especially felicitous, we think, in treating of those proverbs which 
are numerously imbedded in the text of Koheleth. Now that a sec- 
ond edition is out we welcome it as a help to the expository preacher 
who has the faith and courage to explore the text of this Hebrew 
debater, who has lost hope, but cannot let go of God because he 
believes God is righteous. There is plenty of material, we think, both 
in the original preacher and his latest commentator, for the edification 
of Christians as well as for their intellectual stimulus. The text of the 
Revised Version has been placed in the front of each chapter, but there 
is little or no revision of the first edition. The number of pages is 
thus increased, but the type seems to be sharper and clearer than in 


the old edition. 
WILLIAM ELLIOT GRIFFISs. 
ITHaca, N. Y. 
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NEvE BIBELSTUDIEN. Sprachgeschichtliche Beitrage, zumeist 
aus den Papyri und Inschriften, zur Erklarung des Neuen 
Testaments. Von Lic. THEOL. G. ApoLtF DEISSMANN, 
Pfarrer und Lehrer am Kgl. Theologischen Seminar zu 
Herborn. Mit einer Abbildung im Text. Marburg: N.G. 
Elwert’sche Verlagsbuchhandlung, 1897. Pp. viii+ 109. 
M. 2.80. 


Tuis work, as its name implies, is a continuation of the author’s 
valuable contribution to the study of the Greek Bible, Bzdelstudien, 
published in 1895. In his earlier work the author, now professor in 
the university at Heidelberg, maintains the thesis that the language of 
the Greek Bible is not a unity in itself. It is but a portion, as far as 
the language is concerned, of the literature of its day. However great 
interest may center in it on account of its contents and their worth to 
mankind, it would be wrong for the student of language, and for the 
interpreter as well, to consider its language as something apart, and 
not to study it in the light that is thrown upon it by thought as 
expressed in the language of the time. 

What Deissmann in his earlier work did for the Greek Bible he 
seeks to do for the New Testament in his later. Believing that exist- 
ing lexicons of the Greek New Testament have proceeded upon the 
wrong method above stated, he has begun on a broader basis, and has 
studied its language in the light, not only of the classical authors, but 
in that of the many inscriptions and papyri which are being con- 
tinually unearthed. These studies he hopes will lead up to a dic- 
tionary of the New Testament which will be based on the true scientific 
method. 

Deissmann starts in each case with Wilke’s C/avzs in the editions of 
Grimm and Thayer, and with Cremer’s Biblical Theological Dictionary 
of New Testament Greek, and compares the use of words and phrases 
as found in the inscriptions and papyri with their use as determined 
by the lexicons. He finds much that is enlightening for the study of 
the New Testament and much that is contrary to the statements of the 
lexicons. The cause of this latter is that the lexicographers, especially 
Cremer, have gone to work with the canon that Christianity possessed 
a special power in the formation of a language, which canon is a fetter 
to all scientific research. The lexicon should start with the question: 
In how far have we points of connection for single words and ideas in 
the use of the age? Whereas Cremer asks: In how far does the 
Christian use differ from the heathen ? In doubtful cases one should 
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be content with the ordinary use, instead of seeking in every case to 
see therein something especially Christian or biblical. 

For the material presented in this volume, Deissmann has worked 
over the collections of inscriptions of Pergamon and of the islands of 
the Aigean Sea, and the papyrus publications of the Egyptian docu- 
ments at Berlin, and the papyri of the archduke Rainer. This group- 
ing of sources is not arbitrary, since they come from Asia Minor and 
Egypt, which countries had more influence than others on Greek 
Christianity. 

By going over this material our author finds much that is valuable. 
Results are gathered under three heads: I, “Orthography ;” II, “‘ Mor- 
phology and Etymology ;”’ III, “ Lexicography and Syntax.” Under 
the first head, (1) ‘Change of Vowels” and (2) “Change of Conso- 
nants” are briefly treated ; under the second the author discusses (1) 
“Declension,” (2) “ Proper Names,” (3) “The Verb.” The main part 
of the work, however, is devoted to the third head, which contains six 
sections, as follows : (1) “So-called Hebraisms,” (2) ‘‘So-called Jewish- 
Greek,” “biblical,” 7. ¢., “New Testament,”’ words and constructions ; 
(3) “ Common Greek,” with so-called “ biblical,” 2. ¢., “‘ New Testament,” 
special meaning or construction; (4) ‘Technical Expressions,” (5) 
“Frequently Recurring Phrases,” and (6) “Rarer Words, Meanings, 
and Constructions.” 

Such words as dvaorpépopa, “to conduct oneself,” épwrdw, in the 
sense of “beg” or “pray,” KaOapds dd twos, and évoua for “person” 
are shown not to be Hebraisms, as is claimed by the lexicons, but to be 
found in the common language of the time. 

Among the words which are by the lexicons considered as “‘ Jewish- 
Greek,” “biblical,” that is to say, “New Testament,” words and con- 
structions, but which Deissmann thinks belonged to the language of 
the day are such as dydry, dxatdyvworos, édv, ef (ci?) piv, EAauwv, évrrcov, 
émiovovos, teparevw, Kabapifw, veddutos, Kupiaxds, dperdy, mpocevyy, and 
others. Among those words which have been considered as having a 
special meaning or construction in the New Testament, which have, 
however, the same meaning or construction in the common Greek of 
the time, we find dvriAnmis, dpecxeia, érOupntys, iAdoxopar, AUxudw, ovw, 
Td porkos. 

The meaning of such technical phrases as d0éryous, dvaréurw, aréxw, 
BeBaiwors, 7d éxiBadrdrov pépos, éxioxoros, Beordyos, tAHOos, tpdypa exw 
mpos Twa, mperBurepos, vioberia, xdpayya is lit up by comparison with 
their use in the other documents of the time. 
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Many of the phrases which are used in the New Testament are also 
found in the inscriptions and papyri, such as é« tov recodpwr dvéuwv, 
dfiws Tod Oeod, éupévw (€v) wacr rots yeypappeévors, KaBws yéyparta, deérav 
SiSwpr, pera waons tpoOvpias, Td aitd dpoveiv, etc. 

Certain rare words, meanings, and constructions are found in the 
early documents with the same use as in the New Testament, such as 
ddoros, ardxpiya, Bacrdfw (John 6:12), Soxipuos, Kaxoraia, xataxpipma, 
Toros, etc. 

To all who, whether they agree with Deissmann’s thesis or not, are 
interested in a better understanding of the New Testament and the 
Septuagint these two books, Bidelstudien and Neue Bibelstudien, will be 
a great help as well as an incentive to further study. 


HAMILTON ForpD ALLEN. 
THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO. 


SYNOPSE DER DREI ERSTEN EVANGELIEN. Bearbeitet von A. 
Huck, Pfarrer in Postdorf. Zweite, durch einen Anhang 
vermehrte Auflage. Freiburg i. B.: J. C. B. Mohr, 1808. 
Pp. xvi+1o1. M. 3. 

DIE SYNOPTISCHEN PARALLELEN und ein alter Versuch ihrer 
Entratselung mit neuer Begriindung. Von Lic. THEOL. CARL 
VeIT, Pastor in Siegersdorf. Giitersloh: C. Bertelsmann, 
1897. 2vols. Pp. viit 212; iv+162; 8vo. M. 7. 

SYNOPSE DER DREI ERSTEN KANONISCHEN EVANGELIEN, mit Paral- 
lelen aus dem Johannes-Evangelium. Bearbeitet von REIN- 
HOLD HEINEKE. Giessen: J. Ricker’sche Buchhandlung, 
1898. Pp. xix-+ 196, large 8vo. M. 3. 

THE second edition of Huck’s Synopse differs from the first in the 
addition of four appendices; the first giving a list of the Old Testa- 
ment quotations in the synoptic gospels; the second, a list of the 
Johannine parallels to the synoptists; the third, the text of the so- 
called Doudletien, that is, practically, parallels in the synoptists which 
do not appear in the body of the synopsis; the fourth, additions to 
and corrections of the variant readings given in the body of the book. 
These considerably enhance the value of what was already one of the 
best, if not the very best, of the arrangements of the text of the synop- 
tists for the study of the “synoptic problem.”’ The third appendix is 
particularly useful, at the same time that its presence is a confession 
of a defect in the book itself. The parallels given in this appendix 
ought all to appear in the pages of the book itself. 
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Veit’s work is another attempt to present the Greek text of the 
synoptic gospels in a form facilitating their comparison, coupled with 
an argument in favor of the TZvraditions-Hypothese or oral-gospel 
theory, as advocated by Gieseler in 1818. In Part I we have an 
arrangement of the Greek text of such portions of the gospels as 
appear in similar form in two or three of them, the parts peculiar to 
any one being omitted. The sections common to all three gospels are 
arranged in the order of Mark, those common to Matthew and Luke 
being inserted at the point indicated by Matthew. The method 
adopted for facilitating comparison is not that of parallel columns, as 
in Huck and most gospel harmonies, but parallel lines running across 
the page, ditto marks instead of repetition of the text being employed 
to indicate identity, the rare agreements of Matthew and Luke against 
Mark being indicated by *. Light lines across the page enable the eye 
to see at a glance what lines of the text are in parallelism. ‘This arrange- 
ment of the text is very convenient for the study of the verbal paral- 
lelisms. It is, of course, of little help in the study of the method of 
construction of the several gospels as respects order of sections, etc., 
especially as the portions peculiar to each gospel are wholly omitted. 
A few pages of tables at the end exhibiting the facts in this respect 
would have added greatly to the value of the book. Part II contains 
a sketch of the history of synoptic theories from. Gieseler to Wetzel, 
to which is added a convenient collection of extracts from Volkmar, 
Weiss, Holtzmann, showing how these different scholars deal with the 
same facts; an argument, based on the existence of the Jewish tradi- 
tional law, for the possibility of a similar Christian tradition concern- 
ing the words and deeds of Jesus, and finally an endeavor to show 
that there are traces of this oral tradition in our synoptic gospels. 

In the course of the discussion of the possibility of a Christian 
tradition, the author takes occasion to object to the common assertion 
that Jesus took no pains to have his words preserved, maintaining not 
only that this is antecedently improbable, but that the exact preservation 
of many of Jesus’ sayings which were evidently understood imperfectly 
or not at all can be accounted for only on the supposition that Jesus 
had verbally taught them to his disciples. This suggestion is certainly 
worthy of consideration, and the a@ posteriori argument for it has a 
sound basis. The weight of the author’s thesis must, however, rest on 
his last argument, to the effect that our gospels show traces of the 
alleged basal tradition, which, by the way, Veit maintains, did not 
include the infancy narrative, but began with John the Baptist, and 
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ended with the visit of the women to the tomb on Easter morning. 
The germaneness of most of his evidence none will deny; the 
question is what it means. In Veit’s judgment, the differences of the 
evangelists are greater than could arise in a case of documentary rela- 
tionship, while the resemblances only prove the fixed character of the 
tradition. To other men the resemblances seem too close to be pro- 
duced by tradition, while the differences only show the freedom with 
which the authors used their sources. Apparently there is no way 
to yet beyond this deadlock, except by carefully observing in other 
works, the relation of which can be determined, the degree of resem- 
blance produced by oral and documentary relationship respectively, 
and thus forming some objective basis of judgment. The only part 
of Veit’s argument that seems wholly convincing is that in which he 
points out the inconsistency between the facts respecting the dif- 
ferences of the evangelists and the doctrinal tendencies sometimes 
alleged to characterize our gospels. Veit is apparently unacquainted 
with the modified oral-gospel theories of Abbott and Wright. 

In Heineke’s Synopse we have still another effort to present the 
text of the synoptists in a form convenient for the study of their mutual 
relation and sources. Like Veit, the author employs lines horizontally 
parallel, instead of vertically parallel columns, and instead of printing 
the text in full, leaving the student to discern resemblances and differ- 
ences for himself, as Huck does, or indicating them by colors, as Rush- 
brooke does, he uses devices similar to those of Veit for indicating 
that the second and third accounts have the same words as the first. 
Unlike Veit, he includes the whole of all three gospels ; indeed, some 
portions are included more than once. The book is divided into three 
parts, Part I containing Mark and its parallels, Part II Luke with 
the parallels in Matthew, Part III the portions of Matthew not already 
exhibited in Parts I and II, to which, however, there is added material 
like that of the Sermon on the Mount, the parallelism of which with 
Luke’s material is such as to suggest a different recension, the Luke 
parallels being also repeated in this case. The plan has manifest 
advantages, and the book is a valuable addition to our synoptic appara- 
tus. While the test of continuous use of the book must determine its 
precise value, it does not seem as yet that the change from parallel col- 
umns to parallel lines across the page is a wiseone. A modification of 
Huck’s work in the direction of more careful “ justification” of lines 
to indicate parallelism and by a better arrangement of sections would 
produce a more usable book than either Heineke or the present Huck. 
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The addition of the Johannine parallels is a valuable feature of 
Heineke’s book. 


THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO. 


ERNEST D. BURTON. 


SainT Pau. Ses derniéres années. Par L’aABBE C. FOUARD, pro- 
fesseur honoraire a la Faculté de Théologie de Rouen. Paris: 
Librairie Victor Lecoffre, go rue Bonaparte, 1897. Pp. xii 
+426. Fr. 7.50. 

IN his latest volume upon Les Origines de ’ Eglise, Abbé Fouard 
discusses the history contemporaneous with the life of Paul from the 
beginning of his imprisonment at Rome until the destruction of Jeru- 
salem. The volume is written in the author’s customary graceful 
style, and is characterized by a generous classical and patristic learn- 
ing, but by an almost unbroken silence as to the questions raised and 
discussed in recent works. The volume makes, therefore, little or no 
contribution to our knowledge of these enigmatic years, but repeats tra- 
ditional views—a characteristic that almost attains the height of 
absurdity (p. 256, note), when it is said that the book of Enoch contains 
some of the authentic words of Enoch, and that the Holy Spirit revealed 
to Jude not only these words, but those that were authenticin Assump- 
tio Mosis as well! (p. 257). 

Nevertheless, there are certain points upon which one is interested 
to have the author’s opinions. As one would expect, Abbé Fouard 
holds to the second imprisonment of Paul, his release occurring in 64 
A. D. (p.113) and his death with Peter, June 29, 67 (p. 331). 
Between the two imprisonments he visited Spain (p. 113)—an opinion 
the author justifies by an appeal to the customary authorities and the 
concessions of Renan (p. 115, note), and probably France, which thus 
became “ce qu'elle reste encore aujourd’hui, une terre d’apdtres, la 
nation trés chrétienne” (p. t15). Pushing aside in a contemptuous 
footnote (p. 116) the recent discussions as to Acts, Abbé Fouard holds 
that the book was written by Luke in Rome at the close of Paul’s first 
imprisonment, just as he was leaving for Spain (p. 118). 

The author’s discussion as to the existence of general persecutions 
under Nero and Domitian, which he thinks (contrary to Mommsen) to 
have been certain (p. 177), leads to his treatment of first and second 
Peter, the authenticity'of which he accepts, again without question, 
although noting the resemblances between them and Ephesians and 
Romans (p. 187), and their superiority to the speeches accredited to 
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Peter in the Acts (p. 199). The epistle to the Hebrews is assigned to 
Barnabas, although its final words are from Paul, under whose influ- 
ence it was composed. The other catholic epistles are accredited the 
persons whose names they bear, without discussion. 

By far the most marked characteristic of this volume is its liberal 
spirit. Abbé Fouard is a member of the Roman Catholic church, and 
the volume contains the “approbation” of the archbishop of Rouen, 
but despite its obvious sympathies (as they appear in the chapter upon 
the episcopate), his work is marked by an interest in all the elements 
in the history he is writing. His views, even of the episcopate, are not 
those we have learned to expect from writers within his church, and as 
regards the traditional identifications in Rome, like that of S. Maria in 
Via Lata with the home of Paul, as well as regards the Domine quo 
vadis legend, and the belief that Luke painted a picture of Jesus, are 
healthily skeptical. Altogether the volume is worthy to stand with the 
others of its author, as a learned, stimulating, sympathetic, and uncrit- 


ical study of Paul’s life. SHAILER MATHEWS. 


THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO. 


KRITISCH-EXEGETISCHER KOMMENTAR UBER DAS NEUE TESTAMENT. 
Begriindet von H. A. W. Meyer. Der Brief des Jacobus 
von WILLIBALD BeEyscHLaG. Géttingen: Vandenhoeck & 
Ruprecht, 1898. 6. Auflage. Pp. iv + 237. M. 3.40. 

THE interest in the study of the epistle of James lies rather in its 
criticism than in its exegesis, and the interest in its criticism gathers 
largely around two questions: (1) as to the time when the letter was 
written, with its bearing upon the relation to Pauline doctrine of the 
famous faith-and-works passage in the second chapter ; and (2) as to the 
author of the letter, with its bearing upon the James referred to in 
Gal. 1:19, and inferentially upon the comprehensiveness of the apos- 
tolate in the early church. 

The former of these two questions Beyschlag answers by locating 
the readers of the epistle in southern Syria and by placing the com- 
position of the epistle before any Gentile evangelization had taken 
place in the region where the readers were. This naturally gives the 
epistle a very early date. It puts it into the first part of the Gentile 
mission work which extended out from Antioch—if not before that 
work had been formulated sufficiently to leave Antioch at all. This 
position Beyschlag holds to be clearly established from the epistle itself. 
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He claims the letter shows, not only that the readers are Jewish Chris- 
tians of the diaspora, but that the Gentile element in the region 
where they were had not yet been Christianized — not even missionized. 
The epistle makes no mention of Gentile Christians associated with 
the readers, and this could not be the case if there were Gentile Chris- 
tians in their communities, at least in any considerable numbers ; 
since the brotherhood spirit so characteristic of Christianity would 
have brought Gentile and Jew together in their church life, and their 
mingled presence would have betrayed itself in any such pastoral 
epistle as ours was. 

But regions of the diaspora in which such a condition of affairs 
could have obtained are admittedly few in number. The one alto- 
gether most likely, and the only one, in fact, for which actual evidence 
can be had, is this southern part of Syria, between Antioch and Galilee, 
which Beyschlag suggests. This neighboring country to Palestine was 
largely populated by Jews, who maintained a pronounced synagogal 
life ; among its people Jesus himself had worked, and into its towns and 
villages, to a certain extent, he had carried his active ministry ( Matt. 
4:24[15:21; Mark 7:24, 31]); through this country had passed 
those who had been scattered abroad by the persecution which followed 
Stephen’s death, “‘ speaking the word to none, save only to Jews” (Acts 
11:19), and within its limits were found Christian communities to 
which this persecution directed its violent efforts (Acts 9:2; 26: 11f.). 

The bearing of this dating of the epistle upon the relation of 
2: 14-26 to Pauline teaching is unmistakable. If the letter was written 
before the Gentile mission work of Paul began, then necessarily there 
is no Pauline polemic in the epistle’s discussion of the relative redemp- 
tive value of faith and works. This is the historical presupposition to 
any exegesis of the passage. And, as a matter of fact, this presupposition 
is confirmed by the exegetical study of the passage. In spite of 
appearances there is no real contradiction here between Paul and the 
author of ourepistle. As regards wiotis, épya, and dixaoto Ga, they do not 
think in opposition to each other, though they do not think precisely 
alike. Their thought directions — if one may so express it — are different. 
The author of the epistle represents a pre-Pauline stage of develop- 
ment, when Christian ideas generally had not yet worked themselves 
free from Old Testament influences and, at these points specifically, 
had not yet received the new direction which the Gentile universalism 
of Paul gave tothem. This is borne out by the epistle’s unique lack 
of views about Christ, and yet, at the same time, its unique wealth of 
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views which the synoptists show us were characteristic of Jesus’ own 
teaching. This peculiarity of the epistle’s thought, together with its 
sententious and yet its prophetic eloquence of style, and, altogether, its 
evident innocence of other views than the ones which it presents, for- 
bids any reference of the epistle to a time succeeding Paul, however 
the post-apostolic age may have returned to a somewhat Jewish way of 
thinking. 

Beyschlag takes thus a position between the two extremes of mod- 
ern criticism—the one held by Holtzmann, von Soden, Jiilicher, and 
Harnack, which dates the epistle late in the second century ; the other 
held by Spitta, which places it before the Christian era. 

Such a dating as Beyschlag gives the epistle makes it quite natural 
for him to hold its author to have been the historical James, brother of 
our Lord and head of the Jerusalem church. His method of reaching 
this view, however, is not, as it seems to us it should have been, by way of 
conclusion from the above evidence regarding the epistle’s readers and 
time of writing. With the claim which the epistle makes for its author- 
ship, this question should have come last. It should have been 
assumed as a working hypothesis and its confirmation been led up to 
by what the epistle had to say about itself at all other points. But 
Beyschlag has in fact treated the authorship first and by itself. His 
argument is, briefly, that of the three New Testament Jameses possible 
as the author—James the son of Zebedee, James the son of Alphzeus, 
and James the brother of the Lord —the only one who can be reason- 
ably assumed as probable is the one last named. The personal honor 
in which he was held because of his relationship to the Lord, the 
official authority which he possessed among Jewish Christians because 
of his leadership in the Jerusalem church, as well as what is disclosed 
to us in Acts, chaps. 15 [and 21], and Gal., chap. 2, of his trend of 
doctrinal thought, make such an epistle as ours a most natural product 
of his ministry. 

As to the bearing of this upon Gal. 1:18 f., Beyschlag identifies the 
James there mentioned with the author of our epistle, taking adréarodos 
in the broader sense of the word. At the sametime he does not enter 
upon the larger question of the relation of such an interpretation of 
drécrodos here to its general usage in the New Testament— whether 
there were two grades of dmdécro\o, a higher one, confined to the 
Twelve and Paul, and a lower one, which included along with them 
such noted workers as Barnabas (Acts 14: 4,14) and such distinguished 
personages as the James of our epistle ; or whether, under the influence 
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of the church’s election of a successor to Judas (Acts 1 : 15-26) and the 
divine appointment of an added apostle in Paul (Acts, chap. g), as well 
as the church’s increasing need of leaders in its work, the original 
sacred limits of the Twelve were not laid aside, and the original strict 
conception of the term dmoarodos was not gradually broadened out 
into a more general one, involving fewer technical qualifications for the 
office and yet recognizing more generously the practical abilities which 
might fit the incumbent for the needed service of the church. Itis an 
important question, and might not improperly have been discussed in an 
excursus. 

The exegesis of the epistle is grammatically wholesome and, with 
the background which is given in the position and personality of the 
author and the surroundings and religious needs of the readers, must 
prove very suggestive. M. W. Jacosus. 

HARTFORD THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY. 


THe Cross In TRADITION, History, AND ArT. By Rev. WIL- 
LIAM Woop Seymour. New York and London: G. P. Put- 
nam’s Sons, 1898. Pp. xxx+ 489. $7.50. 


Dit GESCHICHTE DES KREUZES VOR UND NACH GOLGOTHA. Von 
FRANZ BUTTGENBACH. Baden: Verlag von Ign. Schweitzer, 
1898. Pp. iv, iii+ 96, and frontispiece. M. 1.50. 

In Mr. Seymour’s book there are 376 illustrations. The bibliogra- 
phy includes 283 titles in English, Latin, German, and French. The 
text is given in three parts, and fills 474 large, well-printed, and wide- 
margined pages. 

In Part I the author writes of the cross before the Christian era 
and in prehistoric times; of types, early forms, uses, and legends of 
the cross; of the finding of the true cross by Helena and of its tradi- 
tionary history. 

In Part II, in twenty chapters, are described altar, reliquary, pro- 
cessional, pectoral, absolution, consecration, spire, gable, standard, 
memorial, sanctuary, preaching, market, landmark, wayside, street, 
weeping, mortuary, burial, and churchyard crosses. Numerous illus- 
trations make the text clear. 

In Part III the cross is treated as it appears in heraldry, on coins, on 
banners, and as it has been used in baptism, confirmation, the eucha- 
rist, benediction, ordination, prayer, signatures, in touching for the 
king’s evil, and as it has been wielded to break the power of the devil. 
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The writer seems to have treated his subject from well-nigh every 
point of view, as it is seen in history, tradition, legend, and supersti- 
tion ; in archeology, mythology, theology, art, and nature; among 
pagans, Jews, and Christians, all the way from the cross in the hiero- 
glyphics in Egypt to the Good-Friday cross buns in England. 

The brief and popular treatise by Biittgenbach repeats the familiar 
story of the discovery of the cross by Helena; traces its liturgical, sym- 
bolical, and devotional place in the Christian church; describes altar, 
processional, pectoral, and wayside crosses; gives examples of its use 
in art and poetry, and points out the misuse to which it has been put 


through superstition. Er: B. HuLpert 


THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO. 


KREUZ UND GRAB Jesu. Kritische Untersuchung der Berichte 
iiber die Kreuzauffindung. Von Dr. Epuarp Maria CLos, 
Pfarrer und Dekan. Kempten: Verlag der Jos. Késel’- 
schen Buchhandlung, 1898. Pp. vi+644. M. 8. 

Tuis book, from the pen of a Roman Catholic priest, was written to 
defend a proposition which all Protestants and many Roman Catholics 
will refuse to believe, or even to consider worth discussion. ‘The proposi- 
tion is that the visions of Katharina Emmerich were divine revelations 
designed by God to give his people many details which the Bible 
omits. In these visions Katharina Emmerich looked back on all the 
course of sacred history and studied its scenes and characters minutely. 
She was also accustomed to write down what she saw. Thus her pub- 
lished writings contain descriptions of persons, of actions, of dress, of 
buildings, of landscapes, mentioned in the Bible, and of a thousand other 
things about which the devout Christian may reasonably be curious. 

She often saw the crucifixion and burial of Christ, and she con- 
templated the crucifixion with such entire concentration of thought, 
and such excess of emotion, that she became one of the stigmatists of 
the Roman Catholic church, and the figure of the cross frequently 
appeared upon her breast in an exudation of blood. She also counted 
the paces which separated the cross of Christ from his sepulcher. Her 
statements concerning the form of the cross and the distance between 
the cross and the sepulcher differ widely from those of ecclesiastical 
tradition, and the discrepancy occasioned this book. 

The cross was in the form of the letter Y, except that the stem 
extended upward between the oblique arms. She saw it innumerable 
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times, and always in this form, and in this form it was always imprinted 
on her breast. But the Romans had no such cross. The defender of 
the visions, therefore, must attempt to show that the Jews crucified cer- 
tain classes of criminals, that the Jewish cross was of the form seen 
by the stigmatist, and that our Lord was crucified by the Jews, rather 
than by the Romans. 

Again, ecclesiastical tradition places both Golgotha and the sepul- 
cher in the Church of the Holy Sepulcher. But the distance which 
separates them in the visions of Katharina Emmerich is too great for 
this limited space. Hence the defender of the visions is compelled to 
show that either the one or the other is wrongly placed in the church. 
Accordingly he attempts to prove that, while the sepulcher is genuine, 
it has been cut out of the cliff of which it originally formed a part and 
removed to its present position. 

It will be observed that the theories of the author regarding both 
the cross and the tomb are hazardous in theextreme. It would scarcely 
be worth my while to state them, were it not for the fact that his effort 
to defend them, and thus to defend the visions of one whom he holds 
to have been a saint divinely inspired, has resulted in a book in some 
respects quite remarkable. He seems to have gathered, through long 
years of study on this one theme, all the testimony which can cast any 
light upon it, and the reader, though caring nothing for the visions 
which interest the author so greatly, will be thankful for a study of the 
cross and the sepulcher of Christ at once novel, able, and exhaustive. 


FRANKLIN JOHNSON. 
THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO. 


THe Lausrac History oF Patiapius. A Critical Discussion 
together with Notes on Early Egyptian Monachism. By 
Dom CuTHBERT BuTLeR. Cambridge: University Press; 
New York: The Macmillan Co., 1898. Pp. xiv+ 298, 8vo. 
(Texts and Studies, Contributions to Biblical and Patristic 
Literature, ed. by J. Armitage Robinson, Vol. VI, No. 1.) 
$2.50. 

PaLLapius unD Rurinus. Ein Beitrag zur Quellenkunde des 
altesten Ménchthums. Von ERwin PREUSCHEN. Giessen: 
J. Ricker’sche Buchhandlung, 1897. Pp. viii+ 268, 8Vvo. 
M. 12. 


Boru of these works are intended as critical introductions to the 
s 
history of the origins of monasticism, and both concern two of the 
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chief sources for such a history—the Zausiac History of Palladius 
and the Historia Monachorum. Both works contain critical discus- 
sions concerning the true form (text), authorship, date, and historicity 
of both sources, and on the original language of the Historia. The 
work of Preuschen, however, is from the standpoint of the Historia, 
the Greek text of which is included in the work, while that of Butler 
is from the side of the Lausiac History, to a Greek text of which, now 
in preparation, this volume is to be regarded as prolegomena. The 
works are, therefore, complementary rather than competitive in char- 
acter, and the authors, while they arrive independently at the rather 
important results which they offer in common, were able to afford an 
example of literary good-fellowship by an exchange of offices in the 
matter of material. Each acknowledges the aid of the other in his 
respective line. 

The chief result which they reach together is the delimitation of 
the respective documents. The commonly accepted form of the Lau- 
siac History has hitherto contained the Historia; ¢. e., the current 
Lausiac History equals the Historia plus “x.” This has given rise to 
great critical confusion, which is now set on the way toward a clear- 
ing up by the independent discovery by Messrs. Preuschen and Butler, 
through a critical study of the text-transmission, that x equals the 
real Lausiac History. The current Lausiac History, therefore, equals 
the Historia plus the real Lausiac History. It is a capital example of 
the way in which the modern textual method tends to definite results. 
The sources were thoroughly discredited by their confusion in the half 
dozen or more Greek and Latin forms in which, in varying propor- 
tions, they were contained, and, as Preuschen says, the many hypothe- 
ses as to their relations “rather confused than cleared the problem.” 
Both scholars saw that the only thread out of the labyrinth was that of 
the actual history of the text, and following this through the many 
manuscripts of the Greek and Latin forms, and through Syriac, Arme- 
nian (with the help of Professor Armitage Robinson), Coptic, etc., 
versions, they find that from the earliest recorded until comparatively 
modern times the Historia was never included in the Lausiac History, 
but that the Historia and the real Lausiac History were transmitted as 
independent works, and that, therefore, the current Lausiac History is 
a late redaction. 

With this untangling, than which nothing could be more simple, 
the foundation is laid for the establishing of a very considerable his- 
torical value for the sources, which have been hitherto regarded as 
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practically worthless or as “having the same value as Gu/liver’s 
Travels.” In this result, too, both writers are agreed, and consider, at 
least, that these sources are “ precious documents” (Preuschen), although 
Preuschen does not go quite as far as Butler in thinking them as far 
removed from romance as Sinbad the Sailor from Christopher Colum- 
bus. 

But while there is agreement on these two chief points, as well as 
many others, this agreement by no means extends to all details. On 
the question of the original form of the Historia Monachorum, and 
consequently on the authorship, the views are directly opposed. Preu- 
schen maintains a Latin original and the authorship of Rufinus (ca. 
402 A. D.), while Butler holds to a Greek original (by ‘ Timotheus,” 
ca. 396 A. D.), and atranslation by Rufinus (400-410 A. D.). Both 
agree in rejecting Amélineau’s hypothesis of Coptic originals. While 
this point does not affect the chief result, it is a matter of a good deal 
of academic interest, at least, and has some practical bearing on the 
final settlement of questions relating to the value of the sources. If 
the authorship of Rufinus were established, it would give definiteness 
to an estimate of the historic value of the document; but unfortu- 
nately, or fortunately, Butler’s reasoning seems conclusive against this 
and for an original Greek whose text is transmitted to us in five lines : 
(1) the Latin version, (2) Sozomen’s abridgments, (3) and (4) two 
Syriac versions, (5) extant Greek manuscripts. 

The loss of Preuschen’s critical contention adds, however, to the 
value of his book, since the text of the Greek Historia becomes the 
editio princeps, not of a translation, but of the original work —for it is 
the true first edition, in spite of the fact that the bulk of the work is 
contained in the Long Recension of the Lausiac History, and that the 
remaining fragments were published by Cotelier. The whole work, as 
a work, is here printed for the first time, and the book is, therefore, 
the only exhibition of one of the two chief sources of the history of 
monachism in Egypt. It is, therefore, essential to every student of 
early church history. Butler’s forthcoming text of the Lausiac His- 
tory, on the other hand, while it will not be a princeps, will be almost 
equally welcome with that of the Historia, from the fact of the com- 
parative inaccessibility of the single edition of its ungarbled form 
(Leyden, 1616). The net result of the textual portions of the two 
works will be, therefore, the text of both the chief sources of Egyptian 
monasticism (one hitherto practically unedited, and the other inaccess- 
ible), each exhibiting a document so clearly discriminated from hitherto 
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confusing material as to have practically the value of a newly discov- 
ered document. 

As to the value of the texts themselves, Jer se, it is safe to say that 
they are or will be excellent, though not final. In each case the text 
will have been founded on extensive and adequate text-critical mate- 
rial. In the matter of manuscripts, Preuschen enumerates some thirty 
containing the Historia, and sixteen more containing the Lausiac His- 
tory and perhaps also the Historia. Of these the editor has himself 
seen nineteen. Butler’s description of manuscripts is comparatively 
meager, and full treatment is probably reserved for the volume of text. 
He gives, however, sundry lists of known manuscripts of various ver- 
sions, which are not given by Preuschen, and which are, therefore, a 
positive contribution to the bibliographical material. 

The material of neither one is, however, absolutely exhaustive. It 
is possible to add several manuscripts to at least the Greek, Latin, and 
Syriac lists, and some of the catalogue material which might have been 
taken account of, but was not, is most suggestive; ¢. g., the various 
catalogues of Abyssinian manuscripts, which exhibit the work of “ Phi- 
lexios”’ (which appears much like the Syriac of Anan-Isho), translated 
from the Syriac into Arabic, and from Arabic into Ethiopic. One 
might also with some reason look for a personal examination, on Preu- 
schen’s part, of more than nineteen out of the forty-five known Greek 
manuscripts. On the whole, however, it is a matter, not for regret, but 
for positive congratulation, that Preuschen has not waited to exhaust 
entirely his manuscript material before publishing his text, and it is to 
be hoped that Butler will not postpone his text long on this or any 
account. It is much better to have a good text now than a more 
exhaustively prepared, but perhaps no better, one by and by.; and every 
student must be grateful to these two scholars for the extensive mate- 
rial which they have gathered, and their extremely able discussion of it. 
It is getting more and more clear with every year of advancing textual 
criticism that the fundamental problem which underlies all historical 
questions relating to the ancient world is a textual one, and that the 
problem which underlies textual problems is in large measure a bib- 
liographical one. ‘“ Adequate texts, the essential prerequisite to every 
historical judgment; and adequate material, the essential prerequisite 
to every text,” is the motto of present-day investigation. 

It may be said that, for general adequacy of treatment, both writers 
—the one German and Protestant, the other English and Catholic— 
exhibit alike the most modern scientific method, and individually a 
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high degree of ability in gathering material, of penetration in its 
analysis and judgment, and of logical acumen in constructing results 
from material. It may be due to the difference between the spirit of 
the German and the spirit of the English university (certainly it seems 
natural enough) that Preuschen rather excels in the orderly gathering 
and display of his material, Butler in closely reasoned argument. But- 
ler’s work is an extremely brilliant piece of clear and conclusive argu- 
ment—which is not, of course, saying that the results will infallibly 
stand. Dom Butler is one of the fruits of the recent “‘open-door” 
policy of the English universities ; and neither Cambridge University, 
the Benedictine order, nor the Roman Catholic church has reason to 
be ashamed of this work. 


ERNEST CUSHING RICHARDSON. 
PRINCETON, N. J. 


Les MOINES DE CONSTANTINOPLE, depuis la fondation de la 
ville jusqu’a mort de Photius (330-898). Par L’aBBE E. 
Marin, docteur és lettres, professeur a la Malgrange. 
Paris: Librairie Victor Lecoffre, 1897. Pp. xx+546. 
Fr. 10. 


Tue Abbé Marin has filled an important lacuna in ecclesiastical 
history by this learned monograph on “The Monks of Constantino- 
ple.” His own bibliography shows that the literature of the subject 
is by no means meager ; but no other work, within the knowledge of 
the author, or of the reviewer, covers anything like the same ground, 
or brings together in anything like so complete a manner and so con- 
venient form the available materials. It was something of a disap- 
pointment to the reviewer to fail to find any evidence that the author 
had visited Constantinople and prepared himself for his task by inde- 
pendent research in the libraries of the surviving monasteries and 
among the archeological materials that remain. Such research, if 
conducted by an expert in archeology and paleography, could hardly 
have failed to add to the value of the book. He has contented him- 
self with bringing together and vivifying with his own personality and 
charm of style the researches of others. He seems to have used freely 
and effectively the Byzantine literature produced by and pertaining to 
the monks of Constantinople, to have fully utilized the copious French 
literature, and to have made considerable use of the German works, 
especially those of Catholic authorship. But he has neglected some 
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valuable material by German Protestant writers, and not a single Eng- 
lish title is quoted. Diligent research could hardly have failed to find 
something of value in English, though English literature is relatively 
poor in this department of research. 

The author has wisely adopted the topical method of treatment, 
and in five books of from four to six chapters each he has discussed 
five leading topics. Book I treats of “The Monasteries.” The author 
seems to credit the tradition that, about 240 A. D., before the develop- 
ment of Egyptian monasticism by Antony the Great, a monastery for 
women was founded in the ancient Byzantium by Bishop Castinus, and 
dedicated to St. Euphemia. He seems to ignore the fact that Wein- 
garten, Harnack, and others have utterly discredited not only Jerome’s 
romances regarding Paul of Thebes and Antony, but the life of Antony 
attributed to Athanasius as well. Even supposing hermit life to have 
come into vogue to some small extent before the time of Constantine, 
of which there is no adequate proof, monastic life was probably still 
later in appearing, and it is not very likely that a monastery was 
founded in Byzantium as early as 240 A. D. Familiarity with recent 
German criticism would have saved him from this and other mistakes. 
It is by no means certain that, even in the time of Constantine, who 
certainly lavished money on church-building and other Christian enter- 
prises in his new capital, monasticism figured as prominently as the 
author, following Du Cange, supposes. He does not even manifest 
skepticism when confronted with Sozomen’s story that the angel 
Michael appeared to Constantine on the shores of the Bosporus, and 
that the emperor commemorated the apparition by constructing there 
a monastery called “ Michaelion;” or with Baronius’ statement that, 
when Constantine transmuted a temple of Asculapius into Christian 
institutions, miraculous healings attested the divine satisfaction. One 
suspects that the intelligent abbé is not quite so naive in his credulity 
as he seems, and that he counts upon sufficient skepticism in his read- 
ers to appraise such legends aright. But we are not kept very long in 
the realm of fable. After the union of church and state the monastic 
spirit developed with wonderful rapidity, and soon emperors, nobles, 
and wealthy citizens of Constantinople were vying with each other in 
the founding of monasteries, hospitals, almshouses, infants’ homes, 
homes for the aged, and charitable institutions of almost every imagi- 
nable description. As the city grew in wealth and splendor, a vast 
proletariate was developed, the unfortunate and the impoverished 
flocking thither from great distances in incredible numbers. It is 
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probable that nowhere and in no age has the liberality of Christians 
been more abounding than in the new Rome. The author gives more 
or less trustworthy accounts of the founding of many monastic insti- 
tutions. They came to be numbered by hundreds, and constituted a 
highly important element in the Christian life of the city, and their 
influence became world-wide. They varied in size from small houses 
capable of accommodating a dozen or less to great institutions for 
hundreds. Most of these were well endowed, and they used a large 
proportion of their income in charity. This fact gave to the monks 
almost unbounded influence with the masses, whom they could usually 
array in force for or against any religious or political measure. 

Book II treats of “The Monks and the Religious Life.” The 
monastic rules in force among the monks of Constantinople were in 
general those that had been drafted by Basil the Great, whose exalted 
character and great ability gave to oriental monasticism an impulse in 
the direction of simple and pure living and high thinking that was 
not speedily lost. The rules were modified from time to time by influ- 
ential archimandrites, such as Theodore of Studion and Athanasius of 
Mt. Athos, and at the end of the period by Photius. The author 
devotes considerable attention to the names and functions of officials, 
and to the details of monastic life. He does not attempt to conceal 
the fact that, in the East as well as in the West, grave abuses soon 
grew up in the monasteries. Monks and nuns frequently had their 
habitations in the same court, and sometimes in the same house, and 
emperors and patriarchs strove, without complete success, to enforce 
laws against scandalous living. That unnatural vices were prevalent 
there, as in the West, is abundantly evident. The natural tendency of 
unregenerate men and women to vice was limited, to some extent, by 
the manual work in which they were required to engage, and by the 
surveillance under which they were kept; but in many cases the offi- 
cials themselves were thoroughly vicious and inefficient. Laymen 
sometimes built monasteries and sought to manage them in their own 
way, to the great scandal of the faithful ; and patriarchal authority 
was frequently called into requisition for the abolition of such irregu- 
larities. 

In Book III “The Monks and the Spiritual Power” is the topic. 
Nominally the monks of Constantinople were subject to the patriarch. 
Yet obedience to this official was by no means blind and unquestion- 
ing. The heterodox patriarch met with little consideration at the 
hands of this vast aggregation of monastic life, that could be easily 
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and speedily aroused by the influential leaders to a fury of opposition. 
In general the relation between patriarchs and monks was cordial and 
harmonious. When out of harmony with patriarch or emperor, they 
were not at all averse to appealing to the Roman bishop, who was 
always glad of an opportunity to interfere in eastern ecclesiastical 
politics. Our author, as is natural, takes great pleasure in the evi- 
dences he finds of the willingness of the monks from time to time to 
recognize the authority of the holy see. Yet he does not seek to con- 
ceal the fact that, on some occasions, the monks themselves became 
involved in heresy, as in the case of Eutyches. 

Book IV treats of ‘“‘The Monks of Constantinople and the Byzan- 
tine Emperors.” The struggles of the monks against imperial authority, 
especially during the long-continued christological controversies and 
the iconoclastic controversy, are discussed at considerable length. 
Emperors like Justinian legislated as freely for churches and monas- 
teries as for any department of the civil administration. Every detail 
of monastic life, including the number that might be admitted into a 
monastery, was fixed by his legislation. But his laws gave so large a 
measure of recognition and protection to the monasteries that little 
resistance was evoked. The monothelite and the iconoclastic emperors 
met with the fiercest and most determined foes in the monks. That 
they should have suffered cruel persecution in consequence is what 
might have been expected. 

The concluding book, on “ The Intellectual Activity of the Monks 
of Constantinople,” is, in some respects, the most pleasing of all. 
The high standard set by Basil, Gregory Nazianzen, Chrysostom, and 
John of Damascus was not by any means maintained among the monks 
of Constantinople, but their achievements in historiography, biography, 
and especially in hymnography, were highly respectable. It is to 
their industry as copyists that we are indebted for the preservation of 
much of the Christian and pagan literature of the earlier time. Their 
artistic skill was also very considerable. The facts, however, as exhib- 
ited by the author, scarcely bear out his assertion that “it is by their 
intellectual activity and their marvelous fecundity in all kinds of liter- 
ary and artistic work that the monks of Constantinople have acquired 
imperishable titles to the memory of men.” Considering the number 
of the monks and the opportunities that presented themselves for 
intellectual achievement, the results of their efforts are meager and 
poor. It is impossible to point to a great thinker or writer who owed 
his training and impulse to the monasteries of Constantinople. The 
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notable preachers and writers of the East all had their training else- 
where. Antioch and Alexandria were centers of intellectual activity, 
but Constantinople never. 

The work is a model of fine book-making. 


ALBERT HENRY NEWMAN. 
McMASTER UNIVERSITY, 


Toronto, Canada. 


La SITUATION RELIGIEUSE DE L’AFRIQUE ROMAINE, depuis la fin 
du iv* siécle jusqu’a l’invasion des Vandales. Par F. FEr- 
RERE. Paris: Félix Alcan, 1897. Pp. xxiv+ 382, 8vo. 
Fr. 7.50. 

Ir cannot be said that this study of the times of Augustine makes 
any distinct contribution to our knowledge of the subject. It is, how- 
ever, a fresh and independent study from the sources of a subject that 
has a perennial interest for the students of the ancient Catholic church. 
While the author has used the sources diligently, he seems to have 
neglected the literature, since his knowledge of others’ researches 
appears to be confined to the writings of a few French scholars. This 
decidedly limits the value of his book. 

The work is divided into three parts, the first of which is devoted 
to a general survey of the church and Christian society in relation to 
heathenism. In this part the author is largely indebted to Aubé, 
Boissier, and others who have described the downfall of paganism. 
One suspects that his obligations to Allard are even greater, though 
quite unacknowledged. There is nothing, perhaps, in this general 
survey to require special dissent, except the calm assumption (pp. 31 f.) 
that the bishop of Rome was by the end of the fourth century recog- 
nized as pope, and acknowledged to be supreme in doctrine — though 
the author admits that ecclesiastical supremacy in Africa was still denied 
him. Of course, the bishop of Rome was called “pope” at this time, 
but in no exclusive sense; it was the usual title of bishops, being 
repeatedly applied, for example, to Augustine by Jerome in their cor- 
respondence. To make it the exclusive title of the Roman bishop and 
deduce from it conclusions regarding his authority is an anachronism 
of centuries, of which no scholar, Roman or Protestant, ought to be 
guilty in these days. The facts of the Donatist controversy, as 
recorded by M. Ferrére in later chapters, flatly deny what he has writ- 
ten here. 
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Part II is devoted to the Donatist schism. Peculiarly French is 
the author’s view of the causes of this movement, among which he 
assigns the wrath of a woman to the most prominent place (pp. 135 ff.). 
This is carrying the maxim, cherchez la femme, into historical investi- 
gation with a vengeance! No clearer account can be found anywhere, 
however, than M. Ferrére gives of the spread of Donatism. His study 
of the economic conditions of Africa in the fifth century is unique ; 
and he makes it evident that the Donatist schism was as much a social 
revolution as a religious reform—=in this respect closely resembling 
the Anabaptist movement of the sixteenth century. This is the most 
valuable part of the book, and the most original. For the rest, all the 
well-known facts regarding the Donatists are stated with clearness and 
supported by abundant testimony. Thus it is made plain that they 
were the first to persecute (p. 171) and to appeal to the state, and only 
when defeated and proscribed did they become champions of religious 
liberty. Where the author fails in his study of the Donatists, however, 
is in his inability adequately to comprehend the spiritual significance 
of the movement (see pp. 165 and 246, for example). He is much 
more satisfactory in his treatment of the external phenomena, and he 
truly records facts, even when they make against his theories. Thus, 
for example, he shows that it was the emperor and not the “pope” 
who was made the arbiter in this whole dispute, not only in maiters of 
administration, but of dogma. One is sometimes at a loss to conclude 
whether this is genuine candor, or only that the author had failed to 
perceive the conflict between his facts and his theories. In either case, 
his readers may congratulate themselves that he has given the facts so 
fairly. If he fails anywhere in accuracy, as in saying that the council 
of Arles condemned the Donatists, it is not lack of candor that causes 
him toerr. In this particular he follows pretty nearly all his prede- 
cessors in the investigation of Donatism, but it is difficult to imagine 
on what evidence they found their statement. Certainly the extant 
records of the council, even if they are accepted as genuine (Mansi II, 
472, 488, 489), warrant no such categorical assertion. 

Part III is devoted to “heresies.” Here M. Ferrére makes a scien- 
tific distinction too often obscured or neglected: Donatism was a 
schism, not a heresy; Manicheism and Pelagianism were heresies, not 
schisms. The study of Manicheism is of little or no value; the author 
has done almost nothing but give such an account of the system as 
may be culled from the writings of Augustine—a good beginning of 
an investigation, but no more. All that modern Orientalists have done 
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to illuminate the subject is ignored. Nothing shows more painfully the 
difference between German and French scholarship in the domain of 
historical theology than this part of M. Ferrére’s work. It would be 
simply impossible for such an elementary, schoolboy performance as 
this to be published in Germany. 

The study of Pelagianism is worked out on much the same lines, 
but the result is somewhat better, since in this case the writings of 
Augustine still remain our principal source of knowledge. But here, 
more than anywhere else in the book, the author’s slight acquaintance 
with the literature limits the value of his results. No subjects have 
been made the occasion of more careful research by German theolo- 
gians, not to mention English and American, than the doctrines of Augus- 
tine and Pelagius. Nobody can now produce a book of much value 
in this field, unless the results of these researches are duly weighed and 
utilized by him. For a writer of such a work as this to neglect a litera- 
ture so rich is to fail of half his duty. His first duty is, of course, to 
the sources, but even here M. Ferrére’s study is not exhaustive, as 
indeed it could not well be, when he passes by the labors of nearly all 
his predecessors. Only a scholar who had genius of the first order, 
and transcendent industry, could be justified in adopting such a method, 
and he could be justified only by success. 

One should not fail to mention the chief merit of the book—its 
style. The easy, perspicuous, flowing sentences make the reading of 
these pages a constant delight. If the substance were in any way equal 
to the form, this would be one of the greatest monographs in the litera- 
ture of church history. It is, as it stands, a performance for which a 
scholar should blush. 


Henry C. VEDDER. 
CROZER THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY, 


Chester, Pa. 


Tue EnGiisH Biack Monks oF St. BEeNnepicT; a Sketch of their 
History from the Coming of St. Augustine to the Present 
Day. By Rev. ETrHELRED L. Taunton. London: John C. 
Nimmo; New York: Longmans, Green & Co., 1898. 2 
vols. Pp. xvii + 310 and xiii + 367. 2Is., net. 


THE writer of this book, though not himself a Benedictine, has a 
deep affection for the order. In so far he is qualified to write its 
annals. He is further qualified by his fair-mindedness, his frankness, 
his willingness to tell the truth, and his industry. He seems, however, 
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to have but moderate training as a scientific historian, to be gifted 
with little insight into motives and character, and to write with too 
many of the prepossessions of the ecclesiastic. Yet, notwithstanding 
these serious deficiencies, the book is a valuable contribution to the 
history of the English Black Monks. It gives a clear idea of the great 
work done by the order, of its daily life, of its objects, of its wealth 
and influence. Much of what the writer presents is new, being drawn 
directly from original sources. This is particularly so of the account 
given of the order since the dissolution, but even in the treatment of 
its prior history much new material is used. 

The work is a history of the order from its first entrance into Eng- 
land in the person of St. Augustine down to the present day. This is 
on the whole unfortunate ; the canvas is too vast, and the value of the 
work is diminished in consequence. Instead of being a continuous 
history, it is rather in the nature of a series of essays. In justice to 
Mr. Taunton it must be said that he recognized the fact, and made 
pretensions to writing only a sketch of the English Benedictines. 

In a book thus written the merits of all the parts cannot be equal. 
Mr. Taunton is necessarily a specialist in regard to certain periods of 
the history of the Black Monks, while in regard to other periods his 
information is not only second-hand, but seems not to be thoroughly 
mastered. This is true of much of the first volume. There is too 
much that is merely descriptive ; too much that is biographical, instead 
of historical. This is a defect that runs all through the work, and 
when we remember that the space is in any case too limited for the 
task set, it is apparent how great an error is committed. An entire 
chapter is given to Abbot John Fecknam, where a half dozen pages 
would be ample. Too much attention is devoted to the mode of life, 
and too little to the great work done by the Benedictines in the con- 
version, civilization, and education of England. When we come to 
the history of the order after the dissolution, the same objection holds, 
but with hardly so much force. Mr. Taunton seems to be most at 
home in this period. Probably the most valuable part of his work, 
looked at from a purely historical point of view, is that dealing with 
the history of the order during the reigns of Elizabeth and the first 
two Stuarts; that bearing on the order since that time is equally 
scholarly, but is of less general interest. 

The chief failure is in the discussion of the dissolution of the 
monastic orders under Henry VIII. One can readily forgive any man 
for feeling despair at the thought of attempting to pluck the truth 
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from any memorial of that confused age. But the attempt must be 
made ; the causes of the dissolution must be sought for, and in the main 
sought for in other directions than in the divorce of the king, or in his 
rapacity, or in the immorality of the monks and nuns. Henry was bad 
enough, but he could never have overthrown the church in England 
by his own unaided power. It would be as easy for the czar of all the 
Russias to destroy the Greek church in his dominions ; but does any 
sensible man suppose for a moment that the czar could doit? So 
with Henry, his will was absolutely powerless as long as it stood alone. 
The primary causes of the fall of the monasteries and the revolt against 
the church must, therefore, be sought elsewhere. Nor will the corrup- 
tion of the church serve as a sufficient reason to explain the immensity 
of the catastrophe. The great underlying cause seems to consist in 
a single fact: the monasteries had played their réle; their capacity 
for performing even a tithe of the service which mankind had a right 
to expect from them was forever past. Yet, while capacity had ceased, 
possession of the instruments and the responsibilities of power remained. 
One-third of the landed property of England was in the hands of the 
church, most of it being held by the monasteries themselves ; the edu- 
cation of English youth, the support of English hospitals and alms- 
houses, the rule of life, the morals of the people—in a word, the 
entire economic and social life of England, depended upon the church ; 
and the church fell far short of performing its duty. Pretension and 
performance nowhere squared, and destruction was inevitable. The 
same cause which lay at the root of the destruction of the monastic 
orders has denied them any great career in modern days, nor does the 
future hold much for them. Mr. Taunton thinks otherwise, but he is 
surely mistaken. They have done their work, and have outlived their 
usefulness. The success of the Jesuits in opposition to the Benedictines 
and kindred orders ought to teach a lesson that can never be forgotten. 
The Society of Jesus fitted the rules of its life to the conditions of the 
day. It refused from the first to wear the monastic garb; or to waste 
time in excessive prayer, fasting, and maceration. Its reward was the 
reconquest of half the world for the papacy. But what have the other 
orders done? Little enough, and it is not hard to see why. In the 
modern world there is no place for societies which squander energy, 
time, and strength as if these were limitless. The following horarium 
of a modern Benedictine convent is instructive: ‘¢3:45 A.M. Rise. 
4 A.M. Matins and lauds, recited; half-hour mental prayer; prime 
sung; prime B. V. M. recited. 6:30 A.M. Private study; masses; 
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breakfast for those who had permission. 8 A.M. Lectures and dis- 
putations. 10A.M. Little hours B V. M., recited ; tierce, mass, sext, 
sung. 11:30 A.M. Dinner. 12 noon. None sung; vespers and com- 
pline B. V. M., recited. 12:30 P.M. Siesta. 1 P.M. Hebrew or 
Greek lecture. 2 P.M. Vespers sumg. 2:30 P.M. Lectures and dis- 
putations. 4P.M. Privatestudy. 6pP.M. Supper. 6:30P.M. Recrea- 
tion. 7:30 Pp. M. Public spiritual reading; compline suxg,; matins and 
lauds B. V. M., recited; half-hour mental prayer. 8:45 P.M. Retire.” 
Comment is superfluous. The world is too busy for this sort of thing, 
and if the Benedictines will do it they must be content to be sufficient 
unto themselves. We are not surprised to learn that Dom Walmesley, 
“a great mathematician and astronomer,” finally “gave up all his 
favourite scientific pursuits, because he found they caused too many 
distractions at his office and mass.” 

There are occasional slips, as where the author speaks of Bishop 
Bishop, where he evidently means Bishop Smith; but, on the whole, the 
book is remarkably free from misstatements. It is to be hoped that its 
writer will continue his studies of the English Benedictines, and at 
some future day present to the world a history of the order since the 
dissolution, a history which will rank with Dugdale’s great work. 


Ratpu C. H. CATTERALL. 
THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO. 


GRUNDFRAGEN DER REFORMATIONSGESCHICHTE. Eine Auseinan- 
dersetzung mit litterarischen Gegnern. (=Vortrage und 
Aufsatze aus der Comenius-Gesellschaft.) Von Lupwic 
KELLER. Berlin: R. Gaertners Verlagsbuchhandlung, 1897. 
Pp. iv+46. M 1.50. 

It is the purpose of this pamphlet to defend the author against the 
criticism of certain opponents. Keller has made several contributions 
to the history of the Reformation, and has been thought by some writers 
to esteem too highly the Anabaptists, the Waldenses, the Bohemian 
Brethren, and other antagonists of the papacy who labored before the 
Lutheran period, and, therefore, to esteem Luther and his associates 
too little. He maintains that there was an evangelical movement with 
an uninterrupted development and a historic continuity for many 
generations preceding the sixteenth century, and hence that Luther by 
no means first brought the light of the gospel to the modern world. 
He goes farther in this direction, perhaps, than any other German 
writer, though all careful students of the denominations which pro- 
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tested against the errors of the papacy before the sixteenth century 
tend to a growing appreciation of them asawhole. This defense of 
his views may bring some comfort to those who maintain the doctrine 
of “ Baptist succession.” He observes that all the organizations which 
troubled the Roman Catholics so much before the Reformation claimed 
to have a continuous history reaching back to the primitive churches, 
and he thinks this uniform tradition may possibly be well founded, 
though he does not advocate it. He observes, also, the curious resem- 
blance of the traveling teachers of these bodies to the traveling apos- 


tles mentioned in “The Didaché.” 
FRANKLIN JOHNSON. 


THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO. 


ALEANDER UND LUTHER AUF DEM REICHSTAG zu Worms. Ein 
Beitrag zur Reformationsgeschichte. Von Apo.tr Haus- 
RATH. Berlin: G. Grote’sche Verlagsbuchhandlung, 1897. 
Pp. viii + 392. M.7; bound, M. 8. 

JOHANNES JANSSEN’S History of the German People since the End of the 
Middle Ages is such an elaborate attack on Protestantism that an attempt 
to refute all of his statements in detail would prove a hopeless task. Our 
author deems it more feasible, therefore, to adopt von Bezold’s plan of 
giving a detailed and accurate account of certain phases of the great 
confessional tragedy, showing the characters, aims, and methods of the 
contesting parties side by side, instead of refuting direct charges 
antagonistic to the Reformation. With this purpose in view, Hausrath 
has chosen to treat of one of the decisive epochs of the German 
Reformation — the diet at Worms. 

By way of introduction the insignificant Worms of today is con- 
trasted with the magnificent city of the days of Luther, a center of 
German culture, wealth, and public life, and a proud home of an inde- 
pendent and democratic spirit. The author then presents to us the 
great characters of the drama: Aleander, the papal nuncio to the 
court of Charles V., sent to uproot the “ Lutheran evil,” learned, ego- 
tistic, corrupt, a man with a career as brilliant as his character is 
despicable ; Charles V., a melancholy, taciturn, bigoted youth of twenty 
years, surrounded by the dignitaries of the church ; Frederic the Wise, 
of Saxony, faithful, parsimonious, pious, the protector of Luther and 
the most powerful antagonist of Aleander ; Glapion, father confessor 
to the emperor; Franz von Sickingen, powerful with the sword, and 
Ulrich von Hutten, aggressive with the pen. We see the wild, lavish 
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life at the diet, the inconstancy of Charles V., the malicious intriguing 
and wholesale bribery in the Romanists’ camp, the constant clash 
between the political and ecclesiastical interests, culminating in the 
102 gravamina of the German nation against the curia. Luther, after 
much hesitation, is called to Worms, summoned to his first hearing, at 
which he requests spatium deliberandi; we follow him to his -second 
hearing, at which he utters his famous words. He has a hearing before 
a special commission, returns home, and is captured on the way. After 
the adjournment of the diet, a manifesto against Luther is issued under 
false date and false pretenses by the intrigues of Aleander, causing the 
disrupture of Germany’s unity and breaking the backbone of Haps- 
burg’s rule in that country. 

Admirers of Luther’s undaunted courage are especially indebted to 
Hausrath for his detailed study of Luther’s first hearing before the diet, 
at which his humiliating request for a spatium deliberandi seems so out 
of harmony with his previous temerity that it has been misconstrued 
by recent historians, such as Baumgarten, Bezold, Karl Lamprecht, 
and Janssen, as arising from intimidation. All these historians base 
either directly upon Leopold v. Ranke’s brilliant description of this 
episode or upon his source, Philipp Fiirstenberg, the “Stadtebote” of 
Frankfurt. It is to be noted, however, with regard to Ranke that he 
does not, as a matter of fact, attribute Luther’s action to fear, and that 
Fiirstenberg, the only contemporary source which intimates such a 
motive, in his own report pleads unreliability, and explicitly begs not 
to have it published. Moreover, Aleander, who sat directly before 
Luther, quite on the contrary, is chagrined at Luther’s audacity. If 
Luther spoke softly at this time, he did only what the occasion 
demanded, and his request for time for deliberation was a carefully 
planned piece of tactics calculated to gain for him an opportunity, in 
no other way to be had, of uttering his memorable words of the fol- 
lowing day. Not Luther, the impetuous, was the author of this move ; 
we see here the wisdom of “ Fridericus Cunctator.” 

In this book Hausrath gives the Protestants one of the strongest 
contributions to the apologetical literature of the Reformation that have 
appeared in recent years, a book not only of great value to the theolo- 
gian and historian, but intensely interesting to the general reader as 
well. His glowing ardor and almost boundless zeal for Luther and 
the cause of the Reformation, which, it seems, might at times be some- 
what checked, are, after all, justified in view of the author’s purpose in 
the work. His exhaustive and critical study and judicious use of the 
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original sources, which he prints in the last twenty-three pages of the 
book, with constant references to them in the body of the text, render 
his work most valuable historically in having enabled him to bring to 
light many new facts, to modify statements of other historians, and fre- 


uently to arrive at new conclusions. 
q y J. B. E. Jonas. 
THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO. 


HuLpREICcH ZwINGLI. Sein Leben und Wirken nach den Quel- 
len dargestellt. Von Dr. RupoLF ST2&HELIN, ord. Professor 
der Theologie zu Basel. Basel: Benno Schwabe, Verlags- 
buchhandlung. I. Band 1895; II. Band 1897. Pp. 1081. 
M. 19.20. 

In these two portly volumes, embracing together more than a 
thousand pages, we have a most accurate and thorough biography of 
the Swiss reformer. Before he undertook this large work, Dr. Stzhelin 
had published a smaller one on the same subject, and had become well 
known for his mastery of the literature connected with it. There was 
need of this new study of Zwingli, for, though his life has often been 
written, and its principal outlines have long been in our possession, 
many of its minor features were left in a dim and uncertain light. 
During the last twenty years a rich store of new materials concerning 
it has been provided by the labors of both Protestant and Catholic 
scholars. Much of this has appeared in magazines, much in special 
monographs, much in official publications of Swiss archives. Dr. 
Stehelin has gleaned carefully in these fields. 

His work is of special value at two points. It sheds new light on 
the political development of the Swiss Reformation and on the theo- 
logical opinions of Zwingli, often misinterpreted or miscolored. To 
the second of these themes Dr. Stzhelin gives more attention than to 
the other. He has made it possible for us to understand the reasons 
on which Zwingli based his conclusions. But he does not convince 
us that Zwingli was a theologian in the strict sense of the word. He 
shows us a man whose religious thinking is little influenced by emo- 
tion or mysticism, is clear rather than profound, and is distinct at 
individual points, but not well connected, like mountains arranged as 
a group, but not as a chain. 

Admirable as the work of Dr. Stehelin is, one cannot but wish it 
were different in some of its subordinate features. 

He writes a stirring. chapter of Swiss history, but he keeps out of 
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it, as with studious intention, all Swiss coloring. The history as it is 
told here could have been enacted on an American prairie as well as 
amid alpine peaks. The picture suffers for want of a frame. 

Moreover, while the political relations of the Swiss Reformation are 
carefully traced, the peculiarities of the Swiss constitution are not suffi- 
ciently displayed. A citizen of Switzerland, like the author, may be 
so familiar with them from childhood as not to perceive the need of 
presenting them to his foreign readers. Yet they have affected the 
Reformed systems of church government so profoundly that no one 
can understand their genesis who is not well acquainted with the Swiss 
constitution in the sixteenth century. 

A graver defect of the book is its apology for the cruel extinction 
of the Swiss Anabaptists by the Swiss reformers. This consists, first, 
in the claim that the punishment of the Anabaptists was relatively 
milder in Switzerland than in the neighboring Catholic countries. 
This I admit: drowning is a milder punishment than burning. But a 
cause which is forced to take refuge in such excuses must be in sore 
need of defense. A second claim, on which the author lays greater 
stress, cannot be admitted. It is that the Anabaptists were put to 
death on political, rather than religious, grounds, as persistent dis- 
turbers of the peace, who, if not silenced by the extremest penalties, 
would have excited the common people to revolt and anarchy. On 
the contrary, it was precisely these Anabaptists who most strongly 
opposed revolt and anarchy, and taught the duty of leading a peaceful 
life. The German Peasants’ War had for a time caused excitement 
among the Swiss peasants, but the Anabaptists did not appeal to this 
excitement, and it had died out when the most horrible executions 
took place. The Zwinglians produced more of uproar and revolution 
in Switzerland than any other persons, and led their country into a 
disastrous civil war; and, if this plea is to be allowed, their Catholic 


opponents ought to have exterminated them. 


FRANKLIN JOHNSON. 
THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO. 


Joun Donne, Sometime Dean of St. Paul’s, A. D. 1621-1631. 
By Avucustus Jessopp, D.D. With two portraits. Lon- 
don: Methuen & Co.; Boston and New York: Houghton, 
Mifflin & Co., 1897. Pp. x+ 239. 3s. 6d. 


DonNE was born in 1573, attended Oxford, traveled abroad, and 
was under Lord Howard in the Cadiz expedition. Returning to Eng- 
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land he became secretary to the lord keeper, a gay attendant at the 
court of Elizabeth, a trifler, and a writer of verse. He contracted a 
clandestine marriage, got into the Fleet for so doing, lost his secre- 
taryship, and lived for several years on the bounty of his friends. He 
wrote a book on suicide, and another against the Jesuits, and a third 
in support of the oath of allegiance. Failing to secure a lucrative 
post from King James, he wrote an extravagant panegyric on a 
deceased young lady, which yielded him a substantial moneyed return 
from her vain father. Becoming somewhat “ decayed in health,” he 
saw the hollowness of worldly amusements and pomps, abandoned all 
hope of state preferment, turned his thoughts to holy orders, was 
ordained by the bishop of London, and two months later was made 
D.D. at Cambridge by command of the king. He was given the liv- 
ings of Keystone and Sevenoaks, and soon after the preachership of 
Lincoln’s Inn. He was now in his forty-third year, and his impecu- 
niosity was atan end. King James made him dean of St. Paul’s, and 
he became a practiced extempore preacher, “ the greatest of his time.” 
He was emphatically a High-Church man, and at the same time an 
almost superstitious bibliolater—a cross between an Anglican and a 
Puritan. In the latter part of his life he devoted himself to study and 
preaching, seldom attended court, broke intercourse with the nobility, 
and gave over versifying. In his last illness he looked after his portrait 
and monument, made his will, and deeded his literary remains to one 
of his executors. He died March 31, 1631. 

Dr. Jessopp deals with Dr. Donne as a “leader of religion,” 
acknowledging his inability to appreciate his “ poetic genius.” He 
has for his hero the highest admiration, accounting him his “ great 
teacher and master and friend,” and hence has written every page of 
the biography in a sympathetic vein. 


Eri B. HuULBERT. 
THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO. 


LIFE OF EDWARD BovuvERIE Pusey, D.D., Canon of Christ Church, 

Regius Professor of Hebrew in the University of Oxford. 

By Henry Parry Lippon D.D., LL.D., Canon of St. Paul’s. 

Edited and prepared for publication by Rev. J. O. Johnston, 

Rev. R. J. Wilson, and Rev. W. C. E. Newbolt. In four 

volumes. London and New York: Longmans, Green & Co., 
1893-97. $18 

THE first installment of the Zife of Dr. Pusey, in four large and 

expensive volumes, was not issued until more than a decade after his 
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death. The preface to the last volume is dated September 16, just 
fifteen years after that event. During those fifteen years two of the 
four contributors to the Zzfe and a vast number of Pusey’s personal 
friends, who if living would have been among the most interested 
readers of the books, have passed away. Such prolonged delay in the 
issue of lengthy biographies of noted men must involve to writers the 
loss of inost appreciative readers and to publishers serious pecuniary 
risk. Minor considerations like these could not prevent the delay 
necessitated by the illness and death of Dr. Liddon. 

The colossal scale on which this biography was planned, the ability 
and eminent fitness of Canon Liddon for the work, and the great 
importance which he attached to its successful completion awakened 
somewhat extravagant expectations. Either because Pusey was not 
so great a man as the fond disciples who called him 6 péyas thought, or 
because these volumes do not represent him to have been so great as 
he really was, readers, who have anticipated at once a great literary 
production and an ideal history of the Tractarian movement, are 
destined to a measure of disappointment. 

Notwithstanding his exceptional opportunities, his undoubted 
attainments in special lines of scholarship, his moral excellence, 
and prominence as an ecclesiastical leader, it cannot be truthfully 
claimed that Pusey was preéminent either for the vigor, originality, and 
profundity of his thought, or for the clear and forcible expression of 
fundamental moral and religious truths. His style was labored and 
obscure in contrast with the crystalline clearness of Newman’s almost 
perfect English. He was so overburdened with his prejudices and 
assumptions, and in a way even with his learning, that he instinctively 
felt obliged to keep the well-trodden paths of traditionalism and to 
move within the bounds of precedent and authority. To minds ofa dif- 
ferent type it was a marvel that one so intelligent could utterly ignore 
rational considerations which seemed to them most urgent and con- 
vincing, and constantly yield with eager delight, with credulous and 
almost infantile submission, to external influences which appeared 
entirely unwarranted, if not unworthy. His extreme conservatism on 
all questions of biblical and historical criticism is well understood. 
Those who confidently ascribe the book of Daniel to the Maccabean 
period regard Pusey’s habitual deference to antecedent opinion and 
precedent as practically destroying the value of his opinion on that 
and kindred subjects. 

He learned to believe the doctrine of the “‘real presence”’ and to 
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believe that it was the teaching of the Church of England from his 
mother’s explanation of the catechism, as she had been taught to inter- 
pret it by sacramentalist clergymen. Those early convictions were 
strengthened by the study of patristics and of the medizval church. 

After the exceptional educational advantages which wealth and 
rank furnish for the few most favored English youths, Pusey, having 
completed his course at Christ Church and become a fellow at Oriel, 
in 1825 and 1826 studied at the German universities of Géttingen, 
Greifswald, Berlin, and Bonn. It is said that at that time only two 
persons in Oxford knew German, and that only seventeen professors 
in all Germany then “contended for the truth of the gospel as a 
supernatural revelation warranted by miracle.” Pusey became intimate 
with Bunsen and with Ewald, from whom he radically differed in later 
life. At Gé6ttingen he heard Eichhorn and Pott; at Berlin, Schleier- 
macher, Strauss, and Neander ; but he prized most of all the friendship 
of Tholuck. At Bonn he heard Nitzsch, Sack, Liicke, Augusti, and 
Gieseler. While in Germany he vigorously prosecuted the study of 
Syriac, Aramaic, and Arabic, and learned much of German theological 
thought. 

As a result of his experience in Germany and occasioned by a con- 
troversy with Hugh James Rose, there was a widespread distrust of 
Pusey’s orthodoxy. It was a curious episode in his career; for he had 
learned German in order to overcome the skeptical views of a friend ; 
he had studied German thought in order to oppose unbelief; and he 
had selected the study of the Old Testament as a specialty in order 
that he might better refute attacks upon its authority. In 1825 Rose 
delivered four discourses at Cambridge on “ The State of Protestantism 
in Germany.” They represented the Protestant church in Germany 
as “the mere shadow of a name” and chargeable with “an abdication 
of Christianity.” The prevalent rationalism was attributed to the want 
of a strong and effective church organization with a fixed form of wor- 
ship, subscription to confessions of faith, and the general recognition 
of ecclesiastical superiors. In reply to Rose, Pusey urged a suggestion 
of Neander that the frigid and formal Lutheranism of the seventeenth 
and eighteenth centuries was largely responsible for German rational- 
ism, and also Tholuck’s statement that the Wolfian philosophy and the 
influence of Frederick the Great’s court were contributing causes of 
German unbelief. It is remarkable that this discussion and Pusey’s 
very moderate expression of hopefulness for the religious condition of 
Germany brought distrust upon one who for a half century was to be 
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one of the most radical opponents of rationalism in England. Pusey 
ultimately withdrew his replies to Rose from circulation and in his 
will expressed the wish that they should not be published. 

In 1828 Pusey was appointed Regius professor of Hebrew at Oxford, 
and was installed as a canon of Christ Church. The completion of a 
catalogue of the Arabic MSS. in the Bodleian Library occupied the 
next five years, after which Pusey sold his own Arabic library in 
order to purchase a “library of the Fathers,” and soon became deeply 
interested in the Tractarian movement. The biography up to this 
point occupies the first volume and comprises ‘‘The Preparation,” 
the first of the four chief divisions which Liddon planned. 

The second general division, termed ‘“‘ The Movement,” covers the 
second volume. This account of Tractarianism is in some respects less 
satisfactory than Dean Church’s appreciative volume, Zhe Oxford 
Movement, but the contributions of Pusey to the “Tracts” are fully 
described, important contemporary events are noticed, and much of 
interest is told of both Keble and Newman. Of especial interest in 
this second volume are Pusey’s defense of prayers for the dead, p. 17 ; 
the criticism of Pusey by Rev. H. V. Elliott, p. 122; Pusey’s own 
answer to the query, ‘‘ What is Puseyism ?” pp. 139, 140; the ineffec- 
tual efforts of the Tractarians to prevent secessions to Rome, pp. 150- 
55; and the attitude of W. F. Hook, the vicar of Leeds, to the move- 
ment, pp. 446 ff. 

Liddon’s third division, from 1845 to 1858, “The Struggle,” is 
treated in the third volume. At the parting of the ways in 1845, when 
Newman passed to the Roman church, Pusey became the acknowledged 
leader of those Tractarians who remained in the Church of England. 
His followers greatly praise his unfailing patience and tenacious per- 
sistency during this time of denunciation and conflict. But the story 
of Pusey’s inner life, as told in this volume, is painful to those who 
differ from Pusey in doctrine, yet desire to retain respect for him as a 
scholar anda man. This struggle of Tractarianism, first for toleration 
and recognition, then for an influential and a dominant place in the 
Anglican church, was coetaneous with a singular experience in Pusey’s 
private life of morbid introspection, personal relation to Keble as his 
father confessor (continued from 1846 until Keble’s death), asceti- 
cism, and self-inflicted “‘ punishment for his sins,” sometimes in forms 
from which Keble tried to dissuade. Pusey resolved “to wear hair 
cloth always by day unless ill; to use a hard seat by day and a hard 
bed by night; to travel as poorly as possible” (except when imperative 
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duties forbade) ; ‘never to notice anything unpleasant in what was set 
on the table, but to take it by preference and in a penitential spirit 

. to look at nothing out of curiosity . . . . to keep the eyes down 
except for the sight of nature .... to address everyone, especially 
inferiors in rank, as his superiors in the sight of God. . . . ‘to make 
the fire to me from time to time the type of hell.’” All this seems 
very pitiful; the expression of an arbitrary system, an artificially 
imposed isolation, strikingly contrasted with the healthful piety and 
virile activity of contemporaries like David Livingstone and John 
G. Paton. 

The third volume treats specifically of the differences between 
Pusey and Wilberforce, then bishop of Oxford, the university discourses 
on “The Entire Absolution of the Penitent,” the doctrine and practice 
of penitence and confession, the Gorham case, secessions to Rome 
(among others those of Manning and Robert Wilberforce), the reéstab- 
lishment of the papal hierarchy in England in 1852, ritualism, peniten- 
tiaries, and the maintenance of sacramentalist doctrine until 1858. 

Of the fourth volume unfortunately only the account of Pusey’s 
last days and death is from the pen of Liddon. Just how he would 
have justified his designation of the period from 1858 to 1882 as 
“The Victory” we cannot tell. In this connection the writers of the 
preface refer to the archbishops of England as addressing “the whole 
body of bishops of the Catholic church” and “able to assume as part 
of the undisputed heritage of the English church such doctrines as 
the apostolic succession and the sacrificial aspect of the holy eucha- 
rist.” But if Pusey broke friendship with Gladstone when he appointed 
Frederick Temple bishop of Exeter, what pleasure could it have given 
Pusey to have “the whole body of bishops” or the whole Catholic 
church addressed by the contributor to Zssays and Reviews who is 
now the primate of all England? With what agitated emotions would 
Pusey have read the recent papal denial of the validity of Anglican 
orders? Pusey’s Eirenicon has not been accepted by Rome. While 
many English bishops sympathize with ritualism, and a few are its 
avowed supporters, the real victory has been largely gained by a com- 
bination of the rationalism which Pusey abhorred with the external 
or formal sacramentalism which he regarded as entirely subordinate to 
the inner and essential doctrine. 

Judgments of Pusey are as diverse as those of Archbishop Laud. 
Some insist that he has “‘saved the Church of England.” With more 
reason it is claimed that the ultimate influence of T'ractarianism pre- 
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vented the disruption and the disestablishment of the church. It is 
certain that Pusey, Keble, and others like-minded kept many sacramen- 
talists in the Church of England who, apart from such leaders, would 
have followed Newman into the Roman church. The present intense 
anti-ritualistic agitation indicates that there is an “irrepressible con- 
flict” within the Church of England. Probaby the people of England 
are neither Romanists nor sacramentalists. In the end the Church of 
England must ultimately express the will of the English people or be 
disestablished. The issue of the present agitation may justify the con- 
viction that Christendom is in reality divided, not so much into 
Romanists and Protestants as into sacramentalists and non-sacramen- 


talists. 
BENJAMIN O. TRUE. 
ROCHESTER THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY, 


Rochester, N. Y. 


THe Lire AND TIMES OF CaRDINAL WISEMAN. By WILFRID 
Warp, Author of William George Ward and the Oxford Move- 
ment, William George Ward and the Catholic Revival, Witnesses 
to the Unseen, etc. With three portraits. Second edition. 


London, New York, and Bombay: Longmans, Green & 
Co., 1897. Pp. x+579; iii+656. $6. 


CARDINAL WISEMAN died in 1865. This biography appears a gen- 
eration afterward, and has already reached a second edition. That a 
life written more than thirty years after its subject has died can com- 
mand the interest of so large a circle of readers marks out that subject 
as a man of unusual significance. That such a work should be delayed 
thus for over thirty years is also an indication that there were grave 
difficulties in the way of a more nearly contemporary biography. 
These difficulties lay partly in the personality of the cardinal and 
partly in the times in which he did his work. His life and times were 
stormy and passionate; and it was necessary for clouds to blow aside 
and winds to still before such a life and such times could be viewed 
with any measure of dispassion. 

Cardinal Wiseman’s reputation is fortunate in finding so skilled a 
biographer as Mr. Wilfrid Ward. While the fact that Mr. Ward was 
but a child at the time of Wiseman’s death, and that his “own per- 
sonal knowledge of Cardinal Wiseman was only such as a boy could 
have of one who was very fond of talking to children,” necessarily 
deprives this life of that personal touch which is so great a charm in 
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Stanley’s Life of Arnold, and for which we shall look in the forthcom- 
ing Life of Philips Brooks by Professor Allen, yet Mr. Ward has great 
fitness for his work, both in his position and his experience. He is a 
son of W. G. Ward, one of the most distinguished of the Tractarian 
converts to Rome, and has therefore all the advantage of his father’s 
close knowledge of Wiseman. Moreover, Mr. Ward’s two volumes, 
William George Ward and the Oxford Movement, and William George 
Ward and the Catholic Revival, had shown him to be an admirable 
biographer. Mr. Ward’s other work, chiefly philosophical, also marks 
him as a careful and cultured student and writer. While, then, the 
present work necessarily lacks, as has been said, the living, breathing, 
throbbing style of presentation which a personal friend or follower of 
one but lately passed from life could give, and while it is quite as 
much a study of the times of Wiseman, as its title indicates, as of his 
life, yet the biography is skilfully done. That it is in some sort an 
answer to a recent Life of Cardinal Manning would be evident without 
a confession of that fact in the preface, for the prominence given to 
Dr. Manning and the famous Errington case which centered about him 
is very marked. ‘The effort to relieve Manning of all blameworthiness 
is evident and apparently successful. 

The critical times in which Wiseman’s career found place and his 


importance in the Catholic revival in England are well portrayed and 
full of interest. 


Wiseman’s immediate ancestors were Roman Catholic and Irish. 
He claimed descent from an early Protestant bishop of Dromore, Ire- 
land, and from Sir John Wiseman, an auditor of the exchequer in the 
time of Henry VIII. His grandfather and father were merchants in 
Seville, Spain, where Nicholas was born in 1802. The family was well- 
to-do, and his only sister became Countess Gabrielli of Fano in Italy. 
Though the family returned to Ireland on the father’s death in 1805, 
yet those few early years in Spain left their deep impression. Cardinal 
Manning said: “The first stratum of his mind was deeply tinged by 
the soil in which he was born. There was about him to the end of 
life a certain grandeur of conception in all that related to the works, 
the creations, and the worship of the church, which is evidently from 
Catholic Spain. He had been born in an atmosphere of Catholic 
splendor, and all his conceptions and visions of the sanctuary were as 
he had seen them in childhood, and as it ought to be, rather than as it 
is, in the chill and utilitarianism of modern England.” The chapter 
on his childhood and youth is very meager, and almost devoid of anec- 
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dote or reminiscence. Wiseman learned to speak English in Water- 
ford, where he spent the years 1805-9. In 1810 he entered St. Cuth- 
bert’s College, Ushaw, near Durham. Here Dr. Lingard was one of 
his teachers. While here, at the age of sixteen, he chose the priest- 
hood as his vocation. In 1818 he was chosen, as one of several prom- 
ising candidates, to be sent to the revived English College in Rome. 
There he stayed, as student, teacher, and rector, for twenty-two years. 
His scholastic career was eminent, and he was made doctor of divinity 
upon examination at the age of twenty-two, before taking orders. His 
linguistic powers were very great, and he developed into one of the 
few oriental specialists of that date. His Hore Syriace brought him 
international reputation. His versatility also was displayed in his lec- 
tures of 1835, On the Connexion between Science and Revealed Religion. 
That decade marked a great Catholic revival on the continent and 
in England. In the latter country it was partly a result of the Catho- 
lic Emancipation Act of 1829, but was also a part of the great Euro- 
pean movement. To guide this English revival Wiseman was sent to 
England and made president of Oscott College. Mr. Ward’s chapter 
on the “ English Papists,” introductory to the English career of Wise- 
man, is apologetic, but well done, and deeply interesting. He is very 
fair in his account of how England came so bitterly to hate “ papists,” 
and does not hesitate severely to criticise Queen Mary and the pope of 
her time. The course of events in which Wiseman found the Roman- 
ists of England a despised sect and left them a respected rival of the 
establishment in dignity and honor is carefully drawn. Of course, to 
most Protestant readers interest centers in the Tractarians and the 
“perverts.” And the first volume, dealing mainly with them and Wise- 
man’s relation to them, will prove much more absorbing than the sec- 
ond, taken up as it is with the internal troubles of the cardinal’s Eng- 
lish administration. We get a glimpse or two of Newman, and it is 
really refreshing to find him off the pedestal of dignity and asceticism 
and eloquence, and to catch him using slang, and unclerically arrayed. 
Newman wrote of an argument of Wiseman’s on the superior claims of 
the Roman church: “It has given me a stomach-ache.” And the way 
in which Newman is stated to have silently announced to a delegate 
from Wiseman that he had abandoned his clerical position as an Angli- 
can and was ready to become a lay member of the Roman communion 
has a touch of the melodramatic. It was done (Vol. I, p. 428) by his 
withdrawing from the reception room and presently reappearing in 
gray trousers instead of black. 
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The jealousy of the new converts on the part of the old Catholics 
of England is clearly pictured, and the method of Wiseman in trying 
to harmonize the two parties seems to have been just and wise. Possi- 
bly he was too partial to the converts. 

His struggle for justice and his victory in the “no popery” agita- 
tion over the introduction of the Roman hierarchy in 1850, and his 
own position as cardinal archbishop of Westminster, remind us of our 
own recent American Protective Association turmoil. Here he showed 
himself conspicuously cool and able. 

The unfortunate appointment of Dr. Errington as his coadjutor in 
the archbishopric, their struggle over Dr. Manning, and the final forced 
retirement of Dr. Errington make the second volume wearisome. 
The treatment seems out of proportion. Its only excuse is a contro- 
versial one, as an answer to recent aspersions of Dr. Manning. 

Cardinal Wiseman, as here set forth, is an interesting study. Ver- 
satile and cosmopolitan, he is broad, but not deep. Yet in his efforts 
to modernize Romanism he shows a true philosophic grasp. Person- 
ally we see a man of strange contradictions. Craving sympathy, and 
extremely kind, he yet seems to alienate his nearest friends. Ener- 
getic, he is nevertheless a procrastinator. His English is pedantic 
and clumsy, yet often eloquent, and his story Fadio/a seems to have 
been the Quo Vadis of its time. The few glimpses into his devotional 
and spiritual life impress one with a sense of its formalism. His love 
of show was strong, and he was a martinet in ritual. He had what 
Father Faber called “his lobster-salad side.” Altogether one gathers 
from the work of Mr. Ward the impression of a rather gigantic char- 
acter, physically and intellectually, which one is compelled to respect, 
and ina measure to admire. Yet, as here set forth, our love is not won, 
and our hearts are seldom touched. This may be one of the neces- 
sary limitations in a work produced under the conditions of this one. 
Yet Cardinal Wiseman will always be recognized as an important factor 
in English nineteenth-century history. And the Protestant student 
cannot fail to recognize and acknowledge the masterly way in which 
Rome always knows how to put her ablest men in the most important 
places. It is one of the advantages of absolutism. 

With many of Mr. Ward’s and Cardinal Wiseman’s contentions as 
to the “exclusive church” and “authority ” we must widely differ; but 
from the Roman Catholic point of view the history is broadly and ably 
treated. 


WILLIAM FAIRLEY. 
WAQUOIT, MAss. 
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DER TRADITIONSBEGRIFF DES URCHRISTENTHUMS BIS TERTULLIAN. 
Von Dr. Martin WINKLER. Miinchen: Verlag von Rudolph 
Abt, 1897. Pp. vii+132. M. 1.80. 

THis tract is intended to show that the Roman Catholic doctrine 
of the court of appeal, the final authority in religious teaching, was the 
doctrine of the post-apostolic church in its earliest period, and for this 
purpose the author summarizes the teaching of the Fathers down to Ter- 
tullian. This doctrine, as he states it, is: (1) the inclusion of both Scrip- 
ture and tradition as coequal grounds of this authority ; (2) the inclusion 
of both our Lord and his apostles as coequal ultimate sources of this 
authoritative teaching; (3) the transmission of the truth taught by 
Christ and his apostles through the episcopate, whose authority is based, 
not on the individual gifts of its members, but on their official posi- 
tion, and is conferred by the gift of the Holy Spirit, this special 
charisma veritatis being always associated with the episcopate, and con- 
fined to it; (4) the supremacy in the Catholic Church of Rome, and 
in the episcopal succession of its bishop; (5) the inclusion of Scrip- 
ture in this group of authorities, only as it is interpreted by ecclesiastical 
authority, and not by private judgment. 

For this purpose he cites first the Didaché, as presupposing a fixed 
and authoritative scheme of doctrine, morals, and worship, reaching 
back to the apostles, and transmitted by both Scripture and tradition. 
Clement of Rome he cites as follows: that apostolic teaching, both 
oral and written, is of the same authority as that of Christ himself; 
that this is transmitted through the bishops; and that charismatic 
teaching is subordinated to this authoritative teaching. The 2pistle of 
Barnabas shows use of tradition, as well as Scripture. The organs of 
revelation are prophets, Christ, and apostles; and its recipient is the 
church. Ignatius is the champion of ecclesiastical unity in the interest 
of orthodoxy, and of the episcopate as the seat of an authority to which 
all must submit, and of Roman supremacy. The Roman church he 
entitles zpoxayuevn ths ayarns, which Dr. Winkler makes to mean 
“mistress of the entire church, which is united by love.” The epzstle to 
Diognetus is cited to the effect that the Logos, not men, is the channel 
of revelation, which is communicated by him to the apostles for the 
world; that there is this common apostolic tradition communicable to 
all, and secrets reserved for believers; and that the transmission of truth 
is guarded by the Holy Spirit, which is confined to the church. The 
Shepherd of Hermas speaks of new revelations made to him, independ- 
ent of Christ and the apostles, which sounds subjective. But the 
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revealer is the hierarchical church. He also asserts Roman primacy. 
However, he names teachers among the transmitters of revelation. 
Polycarp emphasizes tradition, makes bishops successors of the apostles, 
but without inspiration. Papias of Hierapolis preferred tradition to 
writing, and sought for reports at first or second hand of our Lord’s 
discourse. 

The apologists of the second century, including Justin, are passed 
over for the most part, because their subject did not call for the use of 
tradition. 

In the church writers, from Irenzus to Tertullian, it becomes 
necessary to defend Catholic tradition against the Gnostic assumption 
of a secret tradition of higher truth. Irenzus opposes to this Gnostic 
heresy both Scripture and tradition, the one church, the apostolic suc- 
cession, the charisma veritatis, and, finally, the Roman primacy. 
Hippolytus finds seat of authority in tradition, in the church, and 
in the charismatic endowment of the bishop. But in one passage 
he declares Scripture alone to be the source of our knowledge of 
God, which Winkler plainly garbles. Clement of Alexandria main- 
tains the inviolability of tradition. But he distinguishes between 
niotts and yv@ous, and makes the qualification for the latter depend on 
gifts instead of official position. This also Winkler garbles. Origen 
also distinguishes between iors and yv@o.s, makes tradition the limit 
of speculation, bishops the channel of tradition, and the Roman bishop 
central. This, however, furnishes the foundation only, on which the 
complete system is to be built by human wisdom, which is not confined 
to the official class. Garbled again. Tertullian is narrowly objective, 
emphasizes the regu/a fidei, depreciates Scripture as divinely ordained 
to furnish materials to skepticism, requires of a true church to show the 
orderly succession of its bishops, and accordance with the original and 
mother church of Rome. 

Now, so far as this is intended to throw doubt on the assumed 
Protestant doctrine of an infallible Scripture as the sole standard of 
faith, by showing that the church writers down to Tertullian did not 
hold it, it is quite convincing. But so far as it attempts to substitute 
the Roman doctrine of ecclesiastical and episcopal authority and an 
infallible pope, it is ludicrously inadequate. In fact, a careful examina- 
tion of the treatise and of the writings which it expounds in regard to 
the single matter of papal infallibility will furnish a good idea of the 
limits, the very contracted limits, within which its various conclusions 
can be verified. It is not one fixed doctrine of the foundations of 
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belief which is revealed by a study of men so diverse as Irenzus, 
Papias, Origen, and Tertullian, but a varied opinion ranging from 


objective rigidity to subjective freedom. E. P. GouLp. 


Str. GEORGE’s CHURCH, 
New York, N. Y. 


CALVINS PRADESTINATIONSLEHRE. Ein Beitrag zur Wirdigung 
der Eigenart seiner Theologie und Religiositat. Von Lic. 
Dr. Max ScuHEIBE, Privatdozent an der Universitat Halle. 
Halle a. S.: Max Niemeyer, 1897. Pp. 127. M. 3. 


As A representative of the Reformed theology and as an excellent 
representative, also, of the spirit and breadth of view characteristic of 
the best modern theological culture, Scheibe brings to the study of 
Calvin an exceptional fitness. He comes not only with a special 
interest in his subject, but also with the capacity for a real apprecia- 
tion based upon criticism at once sympathetic and independent. The 
task to which he has addressed himself is not the superfluous work of 
exhibiting afresh what Calvin taught concerning predestination. On 
that point there is no controversy. The problem, as he conceives it, is 
to understand (1) the motives which led to Calvin’s utterances con- 
cerning predestination, and (2) the relation of this doctrine (a) to 
Calvin’s theological system and (4) to his religiosity in general. In 
the introduction he gives a brief summary of the noteworthy differ- 
ences of opinion among scholars touching these points. Three typ- 
ical views are specially noted. On the one hand, Schweizer held that 
the eternal decree was for Calvin the “ central dogma” controlling the 
entire system. At the opposite extreme stood Ritschl, who contended 
that Calvin’s doctrine of predestination occupied only a very subordi- 
nate place in his system—that it was an “‘ attachment to the doctrine 
of redemption,” introduced because of the authority of Scripture. 
The third typical view is that of Schneckenburger. He regarded the 
doctrine in question as essential, but not central, in Calvin’s system. 
Its motive was the necessity of establishing a ground for the personal 
certainty of salvation. In view of such differences, a fresh examina- 
tion of the problem was manifestly worth while. And Scheibe has 
done his work admirably. ‘ With abundant knowledge and fine critical 
skill he has traced the historical connections and development of the 
doctrine, and shown its relation, on the one hand, to Calvin’s theolog- 
ical system —regarded both as a whole and in its several parts— and, 
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on the other hand, to his entire religious view and temper. The result 
of the investigation, into the details of which it is not possible here to 
enter, may be briefly stated as follows : The decisive motive with Calvin 
for his doctrine of predestination is to be found neither in the peculiar 
temperament of the man nor in the historical connections of his theo- 
logical development, neither in his attitude toward Scripture nor in 
his interest in determining the ground for personal assurance of salva- 
tion. The decisive motive—to which it is granted these other influ- 
ences may have been subsidiary — was an intense regard for the divine 
honor, a strong persuasion—religious rather than speculative in its 
nature —that the “sovereignty” of God is duly recognized and hon- 
ored only when we acknowledge that all events are determined by his 
will and power. And all God’s works, however inscrutable to us, must 
be acknowledged to be absolutely righteous, since their end is the 
highest good, even his own glory. With rigorous consistency Calvin 
subordinates everything to the thought of the “glory of God;” and 
for him that thought is not, as it is for Luther, inseparable from the 
idea of the divine love. This view resembles that of Schweizer, 
except that, according to Scheibe, the specific doctrine of predestina- 
tion—the eternal decree of election and reprobation—does not, 
strictly speaking, perform the office of a “central dogma”’ in Calvin’s 
system. It is rather the practical application to a particular problem 
of the fundamental, all-embracing principle of divine sovereignty 
which equally rules every other part of the system. 
UNIVERSITY OF DENVER. J. R. Van PELt. 


An OvuTLINE OF CHRISTIAN THEOLOGY. By WILLIAM NEWTON 
CriarRKE, D.D. New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1898. 
Pp. ix +488. $2.50, met. 

IN many respects this is a noteworthy volume. It is readable from 
first to last. No man of average intelligence will fail to understand 
the language employed. The author has at his command a pure and 
forceful style, and by this alone a reader would be led from chapter to 
chapter with delight. We risk nothing when we rank this volume with 
Christian literature that will not be suffered to perish. 

The writer’s thought is as clear and vigorous as his style. It is 
never shallow or sluggish, but uniformly vital and moving. Dr. 
Clarke avoids scholastic terms and definitions; he makes little effort 
to prove what he says, but presents a simple statement of his theology 
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in paragraphs that follow one another in a natural order, without 
apparent effort at condensation or expansion. 

The author seems to speak from the depths of his own conscious- 
ness, or as one who has absorbed and tested the principles which he 
asserts. Thought and language are obviously from the same mint. 
There are few citations of any kind from literature. Even the Scrip- 
tures are rarely quoted. The reader must decide for himself whether 
the doctrines proposed have their source in the Bible or in direct sug- 
gestions from God. The method of teaching is declarative for the 
most part, though sometimes merely suggestive. 

A delightful Christian spirit pervades the whole volume. It is a 
devotional book in its effect, if not in its aim. The sentiments which 
it expresses come through the head from the heart. There are pages 
in almost every great theology of which the same may be truly said, 
but we do not recollect any doctrinal treatise which is animated 
throughout by so high a degree of Christian feeling. 

Yet with these many and great excellencies Dr. Clarke’s volume 
does not satisfy in all respects our convictions of what an “outline of 
Christian theology” ought to be. It makes too little use of the Holy 
Scriptures, especially of the New Testament. An author who founds 
his teaching on the only documents of the Christian religion which 
make known to us the words and deeds of its Founder ought to give 
his readers, by quotation or reference, the parts of those documents on 
which he builds his doctrinal structure. In this way he ought to make 
it easy for his readers to compare his interpretation of the records with 
the exact language of the records themselves. 

But we discover another imperfection in this interesting and valu- 
able work, namely, a view of inspiration which tends to reduce in some 
degree the proper authority of Scripture. “Inspiration,” we are told, 
“is exaltation, quickening of ability, stimulation of spiritual power; it 
is uplifting and enlargement of capacity for perception, comprehen- 
sion, and utterance; and a// under the influence of a thought, a truth, 
or an ideal which has taken possession of the soul. When such influ- 
ence comes from God ¢hrough the power of some truth of his imparted, 
a man should be larger, freer, richer-minded, with ability more pre- 
pared, and touched to diviner issues.” Observe the words that we 
have italicized. Do they not teach that inspiration is effected by the 
influence of truth on the soul? One truth from God prepares the soul 
to welcome another truth. But so does one error prepare the soul to 
welcome another error. Is there not reason to believe that God not 
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only selects the truth to be revealed, but also prepares the soul of his 
servant to receive, comprehend, and utter that truth? Nay, is there 
not ground for asserting that God in earlier times, as well as by the 
lips of Jesus Christ, occasionally imparted truth in verbal form to 
men? Truth which they did not fully comprehend, but were never- 
theless enabled by the Holy Spirit to remember and repeat with 
tongue or pen? Highly as we prize the words of Dr. Clarke on this 
subject, as on any other, we are constrained to believe that his treat- 
ment of inspiration needs revision, especially in the light of Paul’s 
teaching as to a diversity of gifts, but the same Spirit, in the early 
church. 

Again, we do not find in this volume a satisfactory treatment of 
the righteousness of God in punishing sinners. The thought of retri- 
bution for sin is apparently rejected. God’s love and mercy are 
asserted with none too great earnestness and frequency, but the func- 
tion of pain and loss, as holy penalties for sin under His moral gov- 
ernment, is less thoroughly examined. Hence the discussion of the 
self-sacrifice of Christ appears to us unsatisfactory. The possibility 
of penal suffering for another is denied. But if we do not import into 
the endurance of penalty some degree of sinful feeling or volition, 
there is no ground for denying that a holy being may bear it in place 
of a sinner. For nothing but wrong-doing or approval of wrong- 
doing is impossible to a holy being. Indeed, for one to bear for 
another the just penalty of his sin, provided that other may thereby be 
saved from it and made a friend of God, is perhaps the highest con- 
ceivable function of love or good-will. 

Lastly, the view of things to come proposed in Dr. Clarke’s Out- 
line of Christian Theology seems to us more or less incompatible with 
a natural interpretation of the New Testament. Yet the language of 
Jesus Christ and of his apostles concerning the future influence of Chris- 
tianity in the world and concerning the state of men after death is 
confessedly figurative and hard to be understood. Great caution is 
therefore necessary in explaining that language and in formulating a 
sober statement of the events which it foreshadows. Dr. Clarke is 
disposed to believe that the present order of things will be continued 
indefinitely, that the death and the resurrection of the saints take 
place at the same time, and that the predictions of a general or public 
judgment mean no more than that the process of divine judgment is 
carried forward with every moral being through every hour of the 
present life— being completed, if ever, at death. We do not think 
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that this view is an altogether just representation of the biblical doc- 


trine. 
ALVAH Hovey. 
THE NEWTON THEOLOGICAL INSTITUTION, 


Newton Centre, Mass. 


Der DIENST DES CHRISTEN IN DER ALTEREN DOGMATIK. Von 
A. ScHLATTER, Professor in Berlin. (—Beitrage zur Férde- 
rung christlicher Theologie, herausg. von A. Schlatter und 
H. Cremer, Vol. I, Heft 1.) Giitersloh: C. Bertelsmann, 
1897. Pp. 81. M. 1.20. 


Tuis is the first of a series of studies issued under the editorial 
supervision of Drs. Schlatter, recently of Berlin, and H. Cremer, of 
Greifswald. The design of the series is, according to the express 
declaration of the editors, the collection and publication of such scien- 
tific contributions to the literature of theology, whether in the dog- 
matic or historical line, as may be deemed unsuited for the book form, 
but yet of too much value to be consigned to a mere passing life in the 
periodicals of the day. The standpoint of the series is that of confes- 
sional Lutheranism. The productions to be taken into it are to be, not 
controversial arguments, but positive and constructive essays intended 
to establish faith in the divine origin of Christianity as a religion, and 
to preserve for the church its theology as a Christian system, so far as 
this has not been lost, or restore it to her, as far as it has been allowed 
to disappear. The first number of this series, by Dr. Schlatter, is a 
minute investigation into the conception of the Christian’s service as a 
part of the elder Protestant theology. Dr. Schlatter finds that in many 
essential particulars this conception was passive and ineffective as com- 
pared with that of the evangelicalism of today. With reference to the 
evangelization of the heathen world, for instance, the favorite theory of 
the older theologians was that the gospel had already been preached 
to the heathen in the apostolic age, and having been rejected by them 
at that time there was nothing left but condemnation for the heathen 
world. Christians of succeeding ages were no longer bound to con- 
sider foreign mission work a part of the service they owe as Chris- 
tians. As to the delinquent and criminal masses at home, the elder 
theologians relegated them to the care of the state. Their view of the 
relations of church and state allowed them to devolve this responsibility 
on the secular power, thus relieving the Christian of another class of 
duties. Ina similar strain the author points out the defectiveness of 
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the idea of Christian duty by bringing into view the essentially passive 
conception of the reformers as to the church, conversion, holiness, 
freedom of the will, inspiration, and, in fact, every other part of the 
human side of salvation. Accordingly his conclusion is that the more 
we study the conceptions of the Reformation period and those of the 
present age, the more fully shall we realize God’s grace leading us to a 
higher appreciation of his thoughts. The heritage of the Reforma- 
tion has not, indeed, been preserved intact, but much has been added to 
it of greater value than that which has been lost. And this has been 
due to the study of the Holy Scriptures. What is needed, therefore, is 
a renewed and deeper study of the Bible. To all of which we say, 


Amen. 
A. C. ZENOs. 
THE McCorMIckK SEMINARY, 


Chicago, Ill. 


Tue Curist OF HIsTORY AND OF EXPERIENCE, being the Kerr 
Lectures for 1897. By Rev. Davip W. Forrest, M.A., 
D.D., Wellington Church, Glasgow. Edinburgh: T. & T. 
Clark; New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1897. Pp. xx 
+479. $4.20. 


THE Kerr Foundation, which was instituted by the United Presby- 
terian church in Scotland a decade ago, has already achieved an 
enviable reputation. Unlike so many special lectureships, it afforded 
occasion to the incumbents either to increase a name already won or 
to render noteworthy a name not previously familiar. Hitherto it has 
escaped the vice of some other foundations of a similar kind, which 
have been so used as to furnish little more than opportunities for 
eminent men to say over again what they had previously expressed 
less rhetorically and with greater scientific precision. Possibly this 
may be traced to the wise provision which insures the incoming occu- 
pant three years’ notice, and requires that the lectures shall be pub- 
lished within twelve months of their delivery. But, whatever the 
causes, no Scottish theological lectureship has up to this point been 
so uniformly successful in its results. Professor James Orr, of Edin- 
burgh, set a difficult example in his learned and timely book on Zhe 
Christian View of God and the World. But Dr. James Kidd, of Glas- 
“ gow, the second incumbent, was equal to the demands of the situation 
and, in his Morality and Religion, produced the best work in English 
on the subject, thus doubling Mr. Forrest’s responsibility. The bril- 
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liant Glasgow preacher has equaled his predecessors, and once more 
we have a remarkable book. This has been recognized on all hands, 
as is shown by the fact that we must now dismiss Mr. Forrest, and 
speak of Dr. Forrest, for the University of Glasgow has been quick to 
see when the doctorate in divinity ought to be bestowed. 

The main body of the book consists of nine lectures ; an appendix 
of notes follows, extending to nearly one hundred pages, and contain- 
ing valuable elucidations of the text proper. The lectures divide 
themselves naturally into three parts. (1) Lectures I-III, treating 
the “Christ of History,” under the headings: ‘The Uniqueness of 
Christ’s Moral Self-Consciousness ;”’ “‘Christ’s Self-Consciousness as 
Interpreted by His Claims ;” “‘ The Growth of Christ’s Self-Conscious- 
ness, and the Method of His Self-Manifestation;” ‘Jesus and the 
Twelve.” (2) Lecture IV, “The Transition from the Historical to the 
Spiritual Christ.” (3) Lectures V-IX, dealing with the “Christ of 
Experience,” under thetitles: ‘The Person of Christ and His Revela- 
tion of the Godhead ;” “The Objective Element in the Redemptive 
Work of Christ; ’’ “The New Life in Christ and the Conditions of its 
Realization ;” “The Relation of the Spiritual to the Historical in 
Christian Faith;” “The Conditions of Final Judgment—Is Faith in 
Christ Necessarily Conscious ?”” On the whole, the first part strikes one 
as the most successful, in the sense that it presents a single unity, 
welded in all its details with wonderful skill and insight, and with 
impressive force begotten of homethrusting conviction. At the same 
time the later lectures contain portions which at least equal the earlier, 
even though the unifying genius does not display itself so conspicu- 
ously, perhaps because the same occasion does not offer. I would 
direct the earnest attention of all students to the discussion of the 
resurrection is Lecture IV; to the admirable handling of the kenotic 
theory in Lecture V; to the timely, brilliant, and good-tempered 
criticism of the neo-Hegelian argument in Lecture VIII, which is 
particularly noticeable as coming from a graduate of the leading neo- 
Hegelian university ; and to the acute, weighty, and highly original 
reply to the question, “Is Faith in Christ Necessarily Conscious ?” 
with which the text proper concludes. 

The book is one of which theologians ought to possess themselves, 
and its value to the working minister, in preparation for pulpit duty, 
is patent on the face of it. Taking it for all in all, I should be inclined 
to stamp it as the most brilliant defense of the orthodox position put 
before the public in recent years. In these circumstances, it is plain 
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that many passages might be quoted, and that some objections might 
be taken to the numerous problems brought under review. But, as a 
brief notice cannot convey anything of the distinct flavor of Dr. 
Forrest’s writing, it may be more interesting and apposite to call 
attention to the changed theological atmosphere now prevalent in 
Scotland, of which the volume is a typical product and witness. 

The confessional views so characteristic of the period dominated by 
Candlish, Chalmers, Cunningham, Cairns, and their fellows have com- 
pletely disappeared. Dr. Forrest writes in the main as if such a body 
as the Westminster Assembly had never existed. At the same time he 
is orthodox. I am well aware that this puzzles Americans, who still 
suppose that Scotland remains the classic land of Presbyterianism of 
the true blue order. The fact is that the center of interest has shifted. 
While the traditional standards hold unaltered, men no longer discuss 
the doctrines involved after the style therein formulated. The return 
to Christ, and the determination to be restrained from him by no 
intermediaries, however reverend, provide Dr. Forrest with his motive 
force. Further, the general milieu is markedly social, ethical, and 
mastered by the immanent aspect of Deity, as contrasted with the 
individualism, doctrinalism, and dualism of the writers who were 
prominent in the fifties. In other words, oxthodox, and hyper-ortho- 
dox, in some ways, though he be, our author is modern. Hence the 
power, interest, and eloquence of his writing. He displays new and 
enlivening qualities without knowing it. For example, he is always 
concrete, never merely learned or pedantic; he is philosophically 
trained, knows at first hand what the destructive men have to say, sees 
their point of view, and disdains to reply by bare objurgation ; he has 
plenty of humor, and fears no charges of irreverence for its free use ; 
his psychological insight, especially in matters ethical, constantly wins 
upon the reader; and his moral swing enables him to realize the 
living import of the doctrines he discusses. In all these respects he 
stands sharply contrasted with the old protagonists of Scotch ortho- 
doxy. The truth is that he has entered upon an inheritance in which 
they had no share. The generation of Hegelian domination at the 
western university, though it seemed at first to make for rationalism, 
now exhibits its true influence. Dr. Forrest has ploughed with the 
neo-Hegelians; he has caught their historical secret; he has been 
inoculated with their overwhelming sense for Christianity, but he has 
not broken with the historical Christ. His peculiar merit is to have 
united what is best in the new spirit with what is most stable in the 
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old orthodoxy. Hence his book is not only remarkable in itself, as I 
have endeavored to indicate, but it is a type of the kind of religious 
thought for which Scotland now stands. Faith has taken to itself a 
fresh body of life. So long as she can rely on men of Dr. Forrest’s 
convictions, training, literary brilliance, and moral heroism, Scotland 
need have no fear that the apostolic succession of spirit, blood, and 
brain, so magnificently maintained since Knox, will be interrupted 


unworthily. R. M. WENLEY. 


UNIVERSITY OF MICHIGAN. 


SYMBOLIK ODER CONFESSIONELLE PRINCIPIENLEHRE. Von D. K. 
F. NosGEN, Professor in Rostock. Giitersloh: Druck und 
Verlag von C. Bertelsmann, 1897. Pp. xvi+516. M. 8.50; 
bound, M. 9.50. 

Tuis is a book based on extensive and generally accurate learning. 

It surveys the entire field of religious life and theological thought as 

expressed in creeds and confessions from a Lutheran point of view, 

and might, therefore, be compared to a geocentric conception of the 
universe. Like the historical work of Ed. Koellner, Symdoltk aller 
christlichen Confessionen (1844), a comparison of the Roman with the 

Lutheran system ; or still more like the high-church Lutheran work of 

H. C. F. Guerike, Allgemeine christliche Symbolik, vom lutherisch- 

hkirchlichen Standpunkte (3d ed., 1860), the Symbolik of Nésgen pro- 

ceeds throughout from the point of view of the consensus of the 
confessions of the Lutheran branch of the church, and aims chiefly, 
neither at a vindication of the essential unity of all distinctively Chris- 
tian teaching, nor at the essential unity of all evangelical Protestant 
teaching, but at a representation of the differences between the great 
historical branches of Christianity. It is fashioned in a polemic rather 
than an irenic mold. The consensus of the Lutheran confessions 
becomes for the author the critical standard of judgment respecting 
the scriptural truth and practical worth of the doctrines of all other 
branches of the church. In this respect the Symdolik of Nésgen 
resembles the celebrated Roman Catholic work of G. A. Moehler, 

Symbolik oder Darstellung der dogmatischen Gegensatze der Katholiken 

u. Protestanten (1834), which is a defense of the doctrines of Roman- 

ism in opposition to the divergent teaching of Protestantism. Books 

of this class may be regarded as important contributions to doctrinal 
history, but they fail to give an inquiring mind a just insight into the 
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distinctively Christian unity underlying and animating doctrinal dif- 
ferences, and thus they foster sectarian instead of catholic tendencies. 

Nésgen discusses his general theme in three parts. The first deals 
with the doctrine concerning church symbols, and shows their nature, 
value, and necessity. Faith in Christ prompts to the confession of 
Christ (p. 33). This chapter is followed by a succinct account of the 
occasion, the origin, the formation, and the significance of the three 
great ecumenical creeds. From these the author passes to a general 
survey of the history and subject-matter of the Lutheran, the Reformed, 
the Roman Catholic, and the Greek Catholic symbols. The word 
“Reformed” is not used in contradistinction to Presbyterian, Method- 
ist, Episcopal, or Baptist, but is taken in the comprehensive sense of 
the sixteenth century, as denoting all non-Lutheran Protestant com- 
munions, except Socinians, Mennonites, Quakers, and the like. This 
general survey, like the entire work, stands squarely on the funda- 
mental mysteries of Christianity. The eye is not offended by any 
signs of skepticism regarding either the Christian facts themselves or 
the trustworthiness of the Christian records. Nor does intense Luther- 
anism here, as in the second part, influence the author in reviewing 
non-Lutheran confessions. 

The second part, beginning with the doctrine concerning Holy 
Scripture, proceeds to review in order all doctrines concerning God, 
man, the person of Christ, justification, and onward to the question 
concerning the last things; in every case opening the review with the 
symbols of the Lutheran church, and then, from the Lutheran point of 
view, discussing and judging the Reformed confessions, and the con- 
fessions of the Roman and Greek Catholic churches. Unquestioning 
confidence in the superiority of the Lutheran interpretation of the facts 
of Christianity betrays the author into the habit of depreciating the 
worth of all phases of difference as taught by other confessions, espe- 
cially by the confessions of the Reformed or non-Lutheran Protestant 
churches. Even when he concedes the agreement of the teaching of 
the Reformed with that of the Lutheran church, as concerning the sac- 
rifice of Christ (p. 215), justification by faith (p. 227), and the last 
things (p. 413), he nevertheless deduces from varying modes of expres- 
sion a more or less serious departure from genuine orthodoxy. In 
some instances Nésgen’s zeal for setting forth the superiority of 
Lutheran doctrine betrays him into a misstatement of fact. Speaking 
of the incarnation, he asserts that “the Reformed church views the two 
natures, not as concrete, deus e¢ homo, but only as abstract: dettas et 
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humanitas, that is, only as Proprietitenkomplexe”’ (p. 206), quoting in 
evidence a passage from the Belgic Confession. But the Heidelberg 
Catechism, of which the author says that “ by Lutherans this confession 
has ever been held to be the most beautiful blossom of Reformed sym- 
bolism” (p. 108), teaches that the Mediator is true man and true God, 
verus homo et verus deus (Q. 15); and the Westminster Confession 
asserts that He “is very God and very man, yet one Christ” (VIII, 2). 

The third part draws with clearness and force the broad line of dif- 
ference between all Christian creeds and confessions, collectively taken, 
distinguished by belief in Jesus Christ as Lord and Savior, and every 
non-Christian system of belief or speculation ; and may be pronounced 
the strongest and most healthy portion of the work. 

Apart from the one-sidedness, and the incapacity or unwillingness 
of the author to do full justice to the non-Lutheran Protestant confes- 
sions, Nésgen’s Syméolik is an excellent work of Christian scholarship, 
a meritorious contribution to this department of theological literature. 


THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY, Emi. V. GERHART. 


Lancaster, Penn. 


MORALE CHRETIENNE. Par JULES Bovon, docteur en théologie, 
professeur a la faculté de théologie de l’Eglise évangélique 
libre du canton de Vaud. Lausanne: Georges Bridel & C*, 
éditeurs; Paris: Fischbacher, 1897,1898. 2vols. Pp. 437, 
460. Fr. 16. 


Tuis is the third and final part of an extensive “ Etude sur l’CEuvre 
de la Rédemption,” and has as an alternative and explanatory title the 
words, ‘“ Les Conséquences pratiques.” References to the earlier vol- 
umes on the theology of the New Testament and Christian dogmatics 
abound ;* and the three parts, taken together, form a coherent, pro- 
gressive, and imposing system. 

The subject-matter of the present volumes is disposed in three 
books, which discuss, respectively, the principle, the process, and the 
fruits of the Christian life. In the first of these the moral nature and 
estate of man without the law, under the law, and regenerate, is 
depicted, and the fundamental principle of the Christian life is 
unfolded, namely, an entering up of the soul into God by which it 
is vitalized and completed —such a losing of self as is its real finding. 


See the review of these volumes in the AMERICAN JOURNAL OF THEOLOGY, 
Vol. 1, pp. 1082-9. 
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The second book deals with the Christian duties and virtues, reversing 
the order of treatment followed by Rothe. Duties are classified as 
those of spirituality, of justice, of love, of piety; and virtues as those 
of faith, of love, of gratitude, and of hope. The third book describes 
the fruition of the Christian life in the family, the state, the church; 
in science and in art. It will thus be seen—what is implied in the 
alternative titke—that it is the practice of Christian living, the char- 
acter and conduct of the Christian man, rather than ethical theory, 
with which the author occupies himself. ‘“ Christ, the man-God, giving 
himself up for us, this is the substance of the Christian gospel ; Christ, 
the man-God, living in us, this is the substance of Christian ethics, the 
fecund principle of the believer’s life” (Vol. I, p. 33). 

The student of philosophical or “scientific” ethics will doubtless 
regard the work as a fresh demonstration of the inherent weakness and 
confusion of what is called ‘‘ Christian ethics,” always being deflected 
from the great questions or led to treat them in an evasive and left- 
handed manner by dogmatic prepossessions, exegetical interest, pious 
sentiment, and the homiletic habit. For the discussion of such prob- 
lems as the nature of personality, of the suwmmum bonum, of virtue, 
and the origin, grounds, and validity of moral obligation, no good 
thing can come out of Nazareth. Here, the philosophers will say, is a 
sample sentence (Vol. I, p. 318): “Christ is my law: such is the résumé 
of my duties, the sole obligation of the new covenant;” but this use 
of the words, law, duty, obligation, is utterly confusing; the “lan- 
guage of Canaan”’ is not current in the realm of science. And this 
impatient judgment of the philosopher will not be without some 
reason as concerns both this treatise and most others in the same 
field. Buta different estimate is likely to be given by those who view 
the work from the standpoint of Christian experience, biblical study, 
and practical life. They will be impressed, we think, with the devout- 
ness and fervor of its spirit, the general soundness and the breadth of 
its theology, the thoroughness and freedom in biblical research which 
it evinces, the candor and sympathy and good sense with which in gen- 
eral it treats the so-called “secular life,” and, above all, its display of 
the immense and unique contribution of the Sacred Scriptures to the 
solution of the moral and social problems of mankind. It has not, 
indeed, the suggestiveness of Schleiermacher’s work, the speculative 
subtlety and great grasp of Rothe’s, the statesmanlike strength of 
Martensen’s and Dorner’s; but its exegetical learning is superior to 
any of these, and its discussions and literary references are in all fields 
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brought down to date. The author’s mind is in a high degree both 
alert and hospitable. One could wish that he might have caught from 
Janet the secret of condensation and brilliancy of phrase. Here and 
there, too, matters are introduced which are only remotely ethical ; 
thus the chapter on prayer, while excellent in its way, chiefly discusses 
petition and its answer. But this aspect of prayer belongs, we should 
say, in the first place, to the field of biblical theology, and, secondly, 
to that of dogmatics; under the head of ethics we ought to inquire, 
first as to its obligation, and then as to its influence on character 
and conduct. But to these matters —and what can be more impor- 
tant ?— Bovon pays scant attention. Perhaps, also, there is some lack 
of maturity and firmness of view respecting the state, the nature of 
law, the function of penalty, socialism, and the ethical import of pri- 
vate property. Herbert Spencer is called an avowed materialist, and, 
by implication, a positivist, whereas, in any precise definition of these 
terms, he is neither. Henry George is called “the apostle of Ameri- 
can socialism,” but a socialist he assuredly was not. In general, how- 
ever, as concerns this class of themes, the author shows a discrimination 
and a sobriety of judgment which are to be commended, especially to 
our perfervid writers on “ Christian sociology.” It is the great spirit 
and the fine and sane individualism of Alexandre Vinet—to whose 
memory the work is inscribed — which reappear in its pages. 


WILLIAM FREMONT BLACKMAN. 
YALE UNIVERSITY. 





Sursum Corpa. A Book of Praise. E. H. Jounson, Editor; 
E. E. Ayres, Assistant Editor. Philadelphia: American 
Baptist Publication Society; New York: Ward & Drum- 
mond, 1898. Pp. viii+654. $1. 


Tuis admirable hymn- and tune-book appeals at once to the lover 
of the best in music and words. It is prepared for the same class of 
users as Jn Excelsis, The Plymouth Hymnai, and the new edition of the 
(Episcopal) Church Hymnal. Granting to each of these books its own 
excellence, the very differences in their make-up reveal the definite 
aim of the editors of Sursum Corda. In size, weight, and general 
appearance there is little to choose between them, except that the 
Church Hymnal has smaller pages and is thicker. The sources of both 
the hymns and the tunes are substantially the same for all the books. 
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The difference between the books is largely in amount of material and 
use of space, as may be seen from the following tables: 








Sursum Corda In Excelsis |Church Hymnal Plymouth 
ymnal 





Hym 856 861 638 

35 18 27 
jaa 15 siete 
891 894 665 





871 
68 52 31 
221 





723 


Pages of music 
Pages of index, etc 38 38 48 150 
Psalter nee os 30 


662 765 880 682 




















Thus the Sursum Corda, with the smallest number of pages, has 
much the largest amount of music and almost the maximum of selec- 
tions. It is high praise for the editors that this has been accomplished 


almost solely by skill in the arrangement of the pages, with no sacrifice 
in size and distinctness of the notes. To crowd page after page in 
fact, while avoiding the appearance of doing so, means good book- 
making. The main object of this crowding, however, is not mere 
increase in number of tunes, but to contrive a large choice of music 
for each hymn. Two tunes to a hymn is the common arrangement, 
while not infrequently there are three, ¢. g., one of the standard new 
settings, some entirely fresh composition, and the good old tune 
familiar to the last generation. Occasionally even four distinct pieces 
of music are printed with a single hymn. One is much impressed in 
looking through the book by the care taken to preserve familiar music 
which is good. A glance at the index of composers shows that the 
earlier American writers who have influenced our taste in church music 
receive generous appreciation, both in the compact, critical estimate 
therein added to their names, and in the abundant use made of their 
tunes. The catholic spirit of the book is shown noticeably also in the 
fact that scarcely a famous composer of any nationality fails to be rep- 
resented in Sursum Corda by more tunes than in any of the other 
books mentioned. 
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It may seem ungenerous to point out faults in a book of such rare 
excellences. But from the musician’s point of view it isa pity that most 
writers of tunes flounder in their notation of chromatic chords, and 
editors appear to be either shaky themselves or too kindly disposed 
toward the composer to adopt a uniformly correct notation. One may 
condone archaisms like the famous use of a signature of two flats for 
the key of c minor by Bach, but the modern poets of tone should 
be compelled to spell their music correctly. Thus in the first two 
tunes to Hymn 814 the composers chose to make use of the same chro- 
matic chord on the word “and.’’ One spelled it wrongly, the other 
(Tours) rightly. We might easily forgive the editors for correct- 
ing many an error of the same sort, even when committed by a Carl 
Maria von Weber or a Beethoven, in the interest of uniform accuracy. 

One is likewise occasionally offended by the mutilation of some 
fine music in process of adapting it toa hymn. Thus the lovely “Child 
Jesus” of Gade is dished up as Denmark with a commonplace exten- 
sion of the final cadence which fairly hurts one who is familiar with the 
tender grace of the original close. If editors can take such liberties 
in the adapting of music to words, how would it do for them to try 
the reverse sometimes? Thus a little refitting would make “Jesus, 


Lover of My Soul” go to “ Portuguese Hymn” after this fashion : 


O Jesus, Thou lover of my needy soul, 

O let me, O let me to Thy bosom fly. 

While yet the nearer waters wildly roll, 

And while the raging tempest, 

And while the raging tempest, 

And while the raging tempest still is high. Etc. 


‘Unquestionably after a time a new association is established for 
such remodeled music, so that we can both accept and love it. The 
same thing would be true of the mutilated poem. And yet one is fain 
to think that a keen sense of fitness would refuse to profit by such 
defacement of either words or music. 

The above strictures are meant in the nature of a sigh that a book 
so unusually good should contain some of the old errors, and prove 
anew that perfection cannot be found in this world of “many men of 
many minds.” 

The book is well indexed and has a valuable collection of chants. 
Any congregation that adopts it will find it more and more satisfactory 
as its treasures are made familiar through use. 

Gro. C. Gow. 


POUGHKEEPSIE, N. Y. 
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EVANGELISCHE Mission 1M Nyassa-LAnpDE. Von Juius RICHTER. 
Zweite vermehrte Auflage. Berlin: Buchhandlung der Ber- 
liner Evangelischen Missionsgesellschaft, 1898. Pp. 225. 
M. 3. 

THE first edition of Pastor Richter’s book, as we are informed in 
the preface, was published in 1892, and has met with such a rapid sale 
that a second edition has become necessary. This second edition has 
important additions: the later political history of the English and 
German possessions in central Africa, the later history of the Scotch 
and English missions in the Nyassa country, and the beginnings of the 
German missions in the Konde country at the north end of lake 
Nyassa. The book is, by reason of its subject-matter, a fascinating 
one, and is made much more so by the instructive manner in which it 
is written. We have, first of all, a description of the country and its 
inhabitants, based on Johnston’s British Central Africa and Merensky’s 
Deutsche Arbeit am Nyassa. Then follows a short history of Dr. Liv- 
ingstone’s discoveries and of his subsequent endeavors to have the 
Christian people of England and Scotland plant missions in central 
Africa. A description of the first unsuccessful attempt of the Uni- 
versities’ mission to plant stations in the territory south of lake Nyassa, 
ashort history of the Livingstone, the Blantyre, and the later Universi- 
ties’ missions follow in this order. The last part of the book is devoted 
to the new missions of the Berlin missionary society and of the Mora- 
vians in the German possessions. The book is a real contribution to 
missionary literature. The author discusses with good judgment the 
problems that confront these missions in central Africa. He knows, 
too, how to draw valuable conclusions from statistics; ¢. g., that in the 
oldest of these central African missions but 13 per cent. of the 
missionaries have stayed longer than five years, and that 29 per 
cent. of the missionaries have died on the field, showing with what 
sacrifices these new missions are being planted in the heart of Africa. 
On the slave trade the book has much to say that is interesting. 


ROCHESTER THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY. A. J. RAMAKER. 


Twenty-Six YEARS OF MIssionARY WorK IN CHINA. By Mrs. 
GRACE Stott, of the China Inland Mission. New York and 
Chicago: American Tract Society, 1897. Pp. 366. $1.75. 


Tuts volume is a plain, unvarnished tale, true to the missionary’s 
environment. The profound piety of Mr. and Mrs. Stott is patent. 
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The portrayal of incidents, familiar to the missionary, novel to the 
general reader, is extremely lifelike. The Chinaman, converted and 
unconverted, is faithfully depicted. The genuineness of the conversions 
from all ranks in life is reassuring. ‘The growth of adherents, within 
twenty-five years, from zero to one thousand is inspiring. The con- 
summation in a jubilee, in which even the heathen join, is thrilling. 
This sentence fairly represents the author’s conclusion regarding her 
work in China: “The dark places of the earth are still full of the 
habitations of cruelty, and yet the missionary’s life is one of surpassing 
joy. It is true that the Chinese as a race are dirty, treacherous, and, 
in many instances, cruel; but I can bear testimony to a warmth of 
earnestness, to fidelity, and patient devotion among the converts, not 
exceeded by the Christians of any country.” 


Louis AGassiz GOULD. 
SHELBYVILLE, IND. 


Sin and Its Conquerors. By Very Rev. Dean Farrar. (Chicago 
and New York: Fleming H. Revell Co., 1897; pp. 147; $0.50.) 
These five sermons exhibit that wide acquaintance with literature, 
that felicity of style, and that knowledge of his age, which always win 
for Dean Farrar interested and thoughtful attention. The theme 
and the treatment accorded it make it a welcome addition to the 
series of “Little Books for Life’s Guidance.”— Four Essays. By 
Rev. George Henslow, M.A., F.L.S., F.G.S., etc. (London: George 
Stoneman, 1897; 3s.) ‘Two of these four essays deal with themes cen- 
tral in theology. The former of these, “Christ Not Evolved,” isa 
suggestive and, in the main, a logical argument for the reality of the 
incarnation. The latter, ‘‘The At-one-ment, Not Atonement,” seems 
to base its argument that the reconciliation effected by Christ has rela- 
tion to man only, and not to God, upon the etymological signification 
of the English word “at-one-ment.” The position of the essay may 
be tenable, but it is not to be defended in this way. Throughout the 
essays the author appears to be better versed in the modern theories 
of evolutionary science than in the scientific study of the New Testa- 
ment.—HeENnry Topp DEWOLFE. 


Lao-Tze’s Tao-Te-King: Chinese-English, with Introduction, 
Transliteration, and Notes. By Dr. Paul Carus. (Chicago: The 
Open Court Publishing Co., 1898; pp. 345; $3.) This work is divided 
into six parts, the first of which is forty-seven pages of introduction, 
discussing the facts in the life of Lao-Tze and the scope and meaning 
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of his philosophy. Then follows the text in Chinese characters, occu- 
pying about forty pages, clearly and accurately printed, arranged in 
perpendicular columns, but reading from left to right, as in English. 
After this comes the translation into English, occupying about the 
same space. An effort is made to imitate the terse and rugged style 
of the original, even to adopting metrical renderings wherever they 
occur in the classic. By far the most important section of the work is 
the 138 pages following, which consist of a transliteration of the text, 
character by character, with an appended translation opposite the char- 
acters, so that the most careless reader is never in the least doubt how 
the author arrived at his interpretation. About forty-seven pages of 
notes and comments are succeeded by a careful index, intended to be 
also a sort of concordance to the text itself, the key-words being in 
English, but the passages where the corresponding Chinese words 
occur are noted. 

The author has availed himself of previous translations, but his 
own is quite independent of them, and in many cases an obvious 
improvement. His linguistic and philosophical knowledge is wide 
and thorough, and he shows a skill in explaining the almost incom- 
prehensible enigmas of the classic of reason and virtue which is most 
surprising. Whether he is right in his opinion that this fragment of 
antiquity “‘is an indispensable book, and no one who is interested in 
religion can afford to leave it unread,” is to us doubtful, but not to 
Dr. Carus, who is certain that “there is need of a popular edition that 
wili help the English-reading public to appreciate the philosophical 
genius and the profound religious spirit of one of the greatest men 
that ever trod the earth.” The translator finds abundant parallels 
between Lao-Tze and the Hebrew writers, and at every step illustrates 
his theses with lucid candor. It did not lie within his plan to consider 
the fact that practically the Zao-Ze-King is in China an almost 
unknown book. It is significant that of the five editions consulted in 
the preparation of this translation four are published in Japan and one 
in Paris, not one of them within the limits of the Chinese empire. The 
classic has no “clear exposition of the duties of men in their marital, 
parental, and fraternal relations ;’”’ no “instruction upon their obliga- 
tions and rights as members of the family, the village, and the state ;” 
and is “silent upon the voice of conscience and the effects of sin upon 
the soul of man.” As Dr. Williams justly remarks, this shows Lao- 
Tze to have been more of an ascetic than a philanthropist, more of a 
metaphysician than a humanitarian. There are few or no misprints in 
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the Chinese characters, but several in English words. To all who are 
interested in the abstruse topics touched on by the venerable Chinese 
philosopher this latest rendering is to be commended as in every 
respect scholarly and in its way quite a model.— ARTHUR H. SmiTH. 


The Zend-Avesta. Translanted by James Darmesteter. ‘Sacred 
Books of the East,” American edition, Vol. III, containing: Part I, 
“The Vendidad,” and Part II, “The Sirozahs,-Yasts, and Nyayis.” 
(New York: Christian Literature Co., now Charles Scribner’s Sons, 
1898; pp. 390+ 384; $3.) The admirable American edition of the 
“Sacred Books of the East” is continued by Professor Darmesteter’s 
classical translation of the Avesta. This edition has been able to 
take advantage of the work done by Professor Darmesteter before his 
death in preparing a second edition of the Vendidad and a new intro- 
duction to the Avesta literature as a whole. It is well known that the 
author completely changed his views on the age and growth of the 
Zoroastrian writings. These new ideas are presented in the introduc- 
tion. According to him now all this literature is. late, and the Gathas, 
although still the oldest part of the Avesta, represent the latest growth 
of the Zoroastrian spirit. The Vendidad, though later in its composi- 
tion, is older in its material. One can easily understand how such a 
state of things may be possible, since ritual like that whose record is 
contained in the Vendidad preserves its form much longer than 
prophecy, to which the Gathas may be best compared. Nevertheless, 
many have not been convinced by Professor Darmesteter’s arguments, 
and the majority of scholars still maintains the antiquity of the Gathas, 
both in form and in content.—G. S. GOODSPEED. 


A la suite des Israélites du Sinai en Canaan. Etude biblique. Par Jules 
Gindraux. (Lausanne: Georges Bridel & C*, 1897; pp. 225; fr. 2.50.) 
In a former volume the author treated the exodus ; in this he brings 
the narrative down to the entrance into Canaan. His aim is not to 
write a critical history of the period, but to point out, first, the bearing 
of the events of the wandering upon the religious development of 
the people ; and, secondly, to suggest spiritual lessons for Christians 
of today. His point of view is that of a strongly evangelical and 
rather conservative observer of contemporary critical discussions. 
While he accepts certain principles of the literary analysis of the 
Hexateuch, the fact seems to have little influence on his interpretation 
of the history. In most cases no attempt to analyze the sources of a 
particular narrative is made. The most suggestive passage is in the 
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first chapter, where the author discusses the supernatural elements of 
the history in relation to the Hebrew conception of God and nature. 
His elaborate review of various theories as to the stories of Balaam’s 
ass and the “ standing still” of the sun at Joshua’s command, con- 
cluded by the suggestion of a historic basis for each narrative, suf- 
ficiently indicates his confidence in the general historicity of the 
documents.— JOHN R. SLATER. 


St. Pauli Brief an die Romer, in Bibelstunden fiir die Gemeinde 
ausgelegt. Von W. F. Besser. Dritte Auflage. (Halle a. S.: Richard 
Miihlmann’s Verlagshandlung, 1897 ; 2 vols.; pp. 781 and 630; M. 
10.) Besser’s expositions are a standard work in Germany. They 
comprise Matthew, Luke, John, Acts, Romans, Corinthians, Galatians, 
Ephesians, the story of the passion, and the story of the exaltation of 
our Lord. Some of the volumes have run to the seventh and eighth 
edition. They give a running exposition, in terse and vivid style, 
getting at the heart of the text, orthodox in doctrine, with real 
spiritual unction, often passing quite naturally into invocation and 
prayer. “ Bibelstunden ” are a kind of free devotional meetings that are 
very popular in Germany ; they are devoted to an expository study of 
the Bible. Besser’s books probably originated in such work, and are 
designed to assist in it, but they are good devotional reading. We 
heartily commend the book as a fine product of German piety.— 
Das menschlich Anszichende in der Erscheinung Jesu Christi. Von Dr. 
Gustav Zart. (Miinchen: Oskar Beck, 1898; pp. 95; M. 1.20.) A 
volume, slight in size, but rich in matter. It is an analysis of the 
attractiveness of the human personality of Jesus, done with really 
artistic delicacy of touch and rare exegetical insight. The reviewer 
did not merely dip into the book, but read it through. What more 
can one say? The person of Jesus awakens fresh admiration and 
homage in the reading. Preachers will find rare homiletical matter in 
it.— WALTER RAUSCHENBUSCH. 


Die paulinischen Vorstellungen von Auferstehung und Gericht und thre 
Beziechung zur jiidischen Apokalyptik. Von Ernst Teichmann. (Leipzig: 
J.C. B. Mohr, 1896; pp. vi-+ 125; M.2.50.) A prominent feature of this 
monograph is the relating of Paul’s doctrine to the later Jewish apoca- 
lyptic ideas —an important procedure, since the idea of a glorious 
coming of the Messiah in his kingdom did not originate with Paul, 
but was current among the Jews before histime. The early Christians 
changed the first and only coming of the Jewish apocalypse into a 
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second appearance in glory. Paul’s expectation that “the day of the 
Lord” was at hand is apparent in Phil. 4:5; 1 Cor. 7:29; 1 Thess. 
4:15, etc. His conception of the advent has features of the Jewish 
apocalyptic which show its influence upon him, such as the idea of the 
preceding distress and the descent out of heaven. 

Teichmann does not find in Paul a doctrine of an intermediate 
state explicitly formulated, although it is implied in the resurrection. 
He concludes, on account of @Bvecov (Rom. 10: 7), that the notion of 
an underworld was not foreign to Paul’s thought. The doctrine of 
the resurrection of the dead at the parousia our author finds in its 
“simplicity and originality ” in 1 Thess. 4: 13 ff. But his conclusion 
that to this originality belonged the idea that the dead would rise 
“with their earthly bodies” is open to serious question. 1 ‘Thess. 
5 : 23 does not support this interpretation, for “‘ body ” (o@pa) does not 
mean “the flesh ” (odp£), but the form of body, which may be either of 
flesh or ‘spiritual ” (avevparixdv). The fact that Paul does not mention 
in this epistle the distinction later made by him between o@pa and odp§ 
is not proof that he did not entertain it when he wrote the letter. He 
was concerned only with comforting the believers who had “sorrow” 
lest those who had died would not share in the bliss of the kingdom. 

The situation in Corinth was different, and to meet it Paul dis- 
cusses the nature of the resurrection-body. It will be “‘ spiritual,” and 
the believers who survive the parousia will be “changed,” putting off 
“corruption” and putting on “incorruption.” Teichmann finds simi- 
lar ideas in Baruch, Enoch, and Maccabees. Our author finds, how- 
ever, that the apostle’s perils led him to think that he would not 
survive the parousia and to the abandonment of the doctrine ot the 
resurrection. This opinion is based upon 2 Cor. 4:16—5:10. Yet 
the distinct affirmations in the same epistle, and in the later one to the 
Philippians (2 Cor. 1:9; 4:14; Phil. 3:11), are not accorded due 
consideration. Accordingly, in two epistles there stand side by side 
two opposite conceptions of the future life of believers -— the interme- 
diate state and resurrection at the parousia, and immediate judgment 
and entrance upon the heavenly life at death. The judgment now by 
God and now by Christ is shown to have a parallel in the Jewish 
apocalypses. Those will be saved in the judgment who believe (Rom. 
10:9). The unbelievers are not eternally punished, but their fate is 
the same as that of the believers would have been if Christ had not 
been raised—they “perish” (1 Cor. 15:18). Yet our author finds 
in Rom. 8:1 the abrogation of the judgment of believers. He finds, 
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too, the doctrine of universal salvation in the declaration that all will be 
made alive in Christ ; since, if all are to be raised, all must have become 
possessed of the rvedya(1 Cor. 15: 22,28; Rom. 11:32). “ Paul raises 
himself above himself. ... . His mind was great enough to include 
in itself the contradictory.” Here isabundant material to choose fiom 
for those who will support their dogmatic theology on the authority of 
Paul !— ORELLO Cone. 


Die Wahrheit des Christentums, thr Gewicht und thr Erwets. Von 
Dr. P. Bard. (Schwerin in M.: Fr. Bahn; pp. 32; M. 0.60.) The 
author shows in the first part of his pamphlet that pessimism is the 
only alternative for those who reject Christianity ; in the second part 
he defends the genuineness and historicity of the apostolic literature 
upon which the great historical truths of Christianity are based.— 
Glaube und Wissenschaft. Von Dr. P. Bard. (Schwerin in M.: ddid., 
1898; pp. 20; M. 0.40.) Christian faith, which is not to be con- 
founded with a belief in the infallibility of the Christian Scriptures, has 
nothing to fear from modern science.— Papst oder Bibel? Von Dr. P. 
Bard. (Schwerin in M.: zdid., 1898; pp. 23; M. 0.50.) The Protes- 
tant position of the supreme authority of the Scriptures is vindicated 
as against the Vatican doctrine of papal infallibility—Christus oder 
Buddha? Von Ernst Haack. (Schwerin in M.: 7éid., 1898; pp. 24; 
M. 0.50.) The author gives a short sketch of the principal doctrines 
of Buddhism, and shows by contrast how much superior, ethically and 
philosophically, the doctrines of the Christian religion are. Modern 
Buddhism, as it is being taught in Germany, he says, is not religion at all, 
but a philosophical speculation.—Uéer den fundamentalen Unterschied 
der Ritschlschen und der kirchlichen Theologie mit besonderer Beriicksich- 
tigung der Ethik. Von Ernst Haack. (Schwerin in M.: 7did., 1897 ; 
pp- 56; M.o.go0.) Ritschl is characterized as a man of uncommon 
mental ability, having a strong will, but no emotion and no imagina- 
tion. The practical tendency of his system is to make Christianity a 
religion without a Christ, and an ethical system without the fact of sin. 
—Die Aufhebung des Magdeburger Domschatzes durch den Administrator 
Christian Wilhelm von Brandenburg im Jahre 1630. Von R. Heinrichs. 
(Cleve: Fr. Boss’ Witwe, 1897; pp. 26; M. 0.75.) Some time ago 
the author found in a private library in Sangerhausen, in the province 
of Saxony, a manuscript containing a carefully prepared inventory of 
moneys and other valuable treasures belonging to the cathedral of 
Magdeburg, and still in its possession in 1630. It has all along been 
maintained that Tilly took away these treasures with him in 1631, but 
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from this inventory it clearly appears that, before Tilly could accom- 
plish this, William of Brandenburg took them, and, as it is supposed, 
used this money to pay his soldiers.— A. J. RAMAKER. 


L’Eglise catholique et les Protestants; par Georges Romain (Paris: 
Bloud & Barral, 1897; pp. 64; fr. 0.60), is a booklet of Roman 
Catholic controversy. As it forms one of a series called “‘ Science and 
Religion,” we were greatly disappointed to find in it that abuse of 
Protestantism which ought to belong to a past age. Never have we 
seen in a work of the kind more bad faith or greater ignorance. Were 
such books widely distributed in France, we might expect to find 
shortly, by the side of the anti-Semitic agitation, an anti-Protestant 
one.— One turns with a sense of relief and satisfaction to another 
booklet of the same series, Fawt-i/ une religion? par Abbé Guyot 
(Paris: Bloud & Barral, 1897; pp. 64; fr.o.60). This is the work of a 
candid mind. In a popular way he has studied the nature of religion, 
and its necessity for man, for society, for the state, and has shown the 
impossibility of the normal life of all without it. He goes even so far 
as to advocate a state religion. As this work is intended for popular 
apologetics, one does not feel inclined to raise the objections which 
would be imperative were it of a more pretentious character. It is a 
good sample of the more popular works produced by earnest contem- 
porary French Catholic clergymen.— Z ’Evangile et le temps present. Par 
Abbé Elie Perrin. (Paris: Victor Rétaux, 1898 ; pp. xii+ 364; fr. 3.50.) 
This volume contains fifty-two addresses. Although they are furnished 
with texts, it is impossible to give them the name of sermons. They 
are intended by Abbé Perrin to be models of Sunday pulpit ministra- 
tions, and they have for their title “The Gospel and the Present 
Times,” but they are practically religious talks touching upon all the 
questions which affect the Catholics of France. By the side of mysti- 
cal effusions there are discussions concerning schools, military service, 
workingmen, politics, and international difficulties. The greatest 
independence in the criticism of Roman Catholic practices is mani- 
fested, yet the pope is almost deified. From the beginning to the end 
one finds the glorification of the church, and the idealization of her 
life. Those who have read many of the later Roman Catholic sermons, 
poor colorless imitations of the sermons of the classic preachers, will 
not only feel refreshed in reading these interesting addresses, but will 
learn more of the spirit of the new French Catholicism than from any 
book known to us. If the word “ gospel” is read “Catholicism,” the 
character of the book will appear.— J. C. Braca. 





